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Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for its 
durability. Made of high-gradewater- 
proofing materials, it dehes wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfortable 
buildingsunderall weatherconditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 


A high-grade roll roof- 
ing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate,in twonatural 
shades, red or green. Needs 
no painting. Handsome 
enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-in-one) 


For Economy and 
Satisfaction— 


VERLASTIC ROOFS are the most economical 
and satisfactory it is possible to buy. They are low 
in first cost, inexpensive to lay, and very durable. 


They are satisfactory because they are handsome in 
appearance, staunch, weatherproof, and highly fire- 
resistant. 


For your home or any other structure where appear- 
ance is essential, no roofing will produce a more artistic 


effect than Everlastic Shingles. Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water- 
‘ : proofed and surfaced with crushed slate in beau- 

The heavy surfacing of real crushed slate gives them otal natural ae colors, cites red or reel 

. > val In strips oO our Shingles in one at far less 

the rich color (red or green) of the natural slate which coat in labor and time than for wooden shingill 
long exposure to the weather makes even more beauti- Give you a roof of artistic beauty worthy of 


fal TF ey contain no artificial coloring; painting is the finest buildings, and one that resists fire and 


weather. Need no painting. y 
unnecessary. Everlastic Tylike 
If you prefer roll roofings, you have the choice of two Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced(redorgreen) 
material asthe Multi-Shin- 
gles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 3 x 1234 inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles 
but cost less per year of 
service. Need no painting. 


styles: Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing (red or green) 
and the popular Everlastic ‘““Rubber’’ Roofing. Both are 
products of the highest quality, suitable for all steep- 
roofed buildings. 

Everlastic Roofings offer the biggest value in the roof- 
ing field. Behind them stands the reputation of The 
Barrett Company, with its 60 years of successful 
manufacturing experience. 


Our illustrated booklets sent free on request, 
will show you how to get better roofs for 
less money. 


The | Company 

New York Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati itteburgh Detroit eans Birmingham rs 
Kansas City Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle 

Peoria a Milwaukee hester 

Dallas Lebanon r Washi nm Johnstown Syracuse ( 
You: wn Toledo Columbus ichmond Latrobe 


hlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winni Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N.S. 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE - 


For Farm and Home Water Supply 


Nor until you electrify your water supply by installing»a A Complete Unit. The Autowater System comes to you com- 
LN Goulds Autowater System will you know the city dweller’s letely assembled, a single compact unit comprising Goulds 


-are-free convenience of running water—with never a thought of | ~« Hi-Speed Self-Priming Pump, Pneumatic Pressure Tank, 4 or 4 
ghere it comes from—no gasoline engine crankings, smells and noise— ~ h. p. Electric Motor and Automatic Control—all mounted on a 


yo concern for wind and windmill—no back-breaking bucker lifting. 30x ro.inch wood base. 
sutomatic. The electrically operated Autowater System once Easily Installed. To put in operation you merely have to set’ 


oof, noiseless, oniess and 

Rey F “ aC pipes, bolt two bolts, connect to the electric lighting circuit and 
automatic in its operation—even to the oiling. -[he only time switch on the current. After this is done, fresh rufning water’ 


you will ever go near it will be to replenish the~oil or ai ste under constant pressure is an accomplished fact on P 
ents! whe your farm at 
want to show some neighbor how simply it works. every rere tant 


ample Capacity. The consumption of water on the average 
size farm with provision for all household uses aad taps for barn, Act om This. To learn exactly how the Autowater System 


poultry houses, garage, feed lots, lawn, etc., is about one~ operates—and for full information on its construction, its economy, 
tenth of the maximum capaci~ : - its cost—fill in and mail. the : 
ty of the Autowater System [~ , A 72 Service: Record coupon at’ bottom of page. ft 


which, when equipped with 14 will have prompt, businesstike 
armers, municipalities and ufacturers: h been buying Goulds d 
h. p. motor, furnishes water pat since 1848. This should’ attention and you will be givem 


gallons per something to the man with a pumping problem. an to have 
ur; wit . p. motor nufacturing Seneca _ | particular requirements studi 
the rate is 360 gallons per The ate pany; Falls, N.Y before any recommendations 
omical hour. Dealers: Bresywhteve: are made by Goulds Engineers: | 
nbines 
yeauty. 
Il. 
les 180 gallons-per-hour | Noiseless Fly Wheel—no- gears 


Idler Pulley—prevents slippage 


(requires no oiling or other attention) 


Automatic Relief Valve 
water- 


beau- 
green. 
ar less Air Intake 
ingles. 
thy of 
re and 


inting. - Priming Chamber 
i ke (self-priming) 


14 or 4h. p. Electric Motor 


(providing capacities of 180 and 
360 gallons per hour) 


Pressure Regulator—starts and 


WE GOULDS 
SENECA 
stops motor automatically 

~egmaee (maintains constant pressure at faucets) 


urable 30-Gallon Galvanized 
Steel Pressure Tank 
vidual 
nches. 
ingles 
ear of Discharge to house piping 
nting. 


Pressure gauge 


COUPON 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., ‘Seneca Falls, N. Y. ‘ 


Please send me information about your Hi-speed Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for : Fee 
O Irrigation 0 Fire Protection © Deep Wells © Wind-mill Spray © Large Capacity Water Supply 


have 
have hot © 


lectric current: NAME : ADDRESS 
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FARM JOURNAL 


Part of the “Goo 


REVER men and cars meet 
“good roads’’ is pretty sure to 
be discussed. 


You want good roads chiefly because 
they improve farm conditions, facili- 
tate the use of car and truck, and 
because they will increase the life of 
car and tires. 


The Firestone cord is part of the 
program because it gives you most 
miles per dollar. It is the tire that led 
the industry with the new standard 
oversize last year. It has made good 
as “the best buy”’ in tires, because of 
its unequaled performance records. 


Roads” Program 


The new standard oversize means 
more rubber and cord, more air space, 
better riding, better traction, and 
much more mileage. 


Firestone cord tires are made by 
workers financially interested in the 
business as holders of its common 
stock. They form a practical in- 
dustrial community; dedicated to low 
cost transportation—the most for the 
money in tires. 


Get your share of these savings by 
having your dealer put Firestones 
on all four wheels. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
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Our Business Method 
fhe Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
awindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
¢o subscribers 4 years.for $1.00; to new sub- 
geribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, and 
one year for twenty-five cents; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 

‘ ¢ subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 
# years for $1.00, as we must pay extra post- 
agé, Its motto: No partisan politics, but 
farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 

4 Contributions invited from all persons pos- 

4 gessing gumption and knowledge, who know 

q@hat’s what and who can stop after saying it. 


Wanted—Your Influence 


ILL you lend us your personal influence 
; for just ten minutes? Long enough to 
take the little subscription blank with a 


which you will find enclosed in this issue, 
and show your: best friend or neighbor why 
it will pay him to take The Farm Journal? 

‘Thousands of Our Folks do this. for us 
without being asked. They think The Farm 
Journal is, on the whole, an influence for 
good—for building up happy, prosperous, 
contented rural homes—and they wish to 
aid by spreading its influence among more 
of their neighbors and friends: From the 
bottom of our hearts we thank them, for their 
good opinion and for its practical expression. 

ill you, who perhaps have never thought 
of securing a new subscriber for ais, do it 
aow? It is so easy for you—so much harder 
for us, who work through letters or salesmen. 

Our wants are modest—all we is a 
aillion more subscribers, to double the big 
family of Our Folks—to double our influence 
ia the farm homes of America, and our sup- 
port toward securing ‘‘A Good Living and 
10%” for every capable farmer. 

Itis very little to ask, for we do not request 
the whole million new subscribers from you. 
Oh no!—all we ask is just one, a subscription 
from the best farmer you know who does not 
take this paper—and .we will attend to the 
other 099,999. Will you do it right away? 


this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


(3 your first name Wilmer? Were you named 
for Wilmer Atkinson? If 50, please 
along your address and the date of your birth. 


ed to the chickens after 


on any subject is likely 


to be misleading. 
that is our specialty, e give it in such com- 


plete and accurate doses that t to farm 
Farm Joumal is like trying to 


B. ut using seed. It can’t be done. 
y the way, is your neig’ a subscriber? 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts, 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order, 


HE Farm Journal birthday celebration oz 
March 1, was a huge success. The whole 
force met in the big lunch-room. We haé@ 

an inspiring speech from E. J. Cattell 
Philadelphia’s famous statistician. The men 
and women presented Wilmer Atkinson with 
a big bouquet of forty-three daffodils, one 
for each year of his editorship of the paper 
One of the features of the event was the 
qvardes of prizes to the workers for punctual 
attendance and promptness. We put all 
these people on an honor roll. We have one 
supervisor, Miss Craigie, who has been late 
but two times in twenty-four years. Mise 
Donley has not been late once in fifteen years 
and Miss Magill has a ten-year record. Ip 
1918 there were forty-seven who had not 
been late or absent more than twice a 
the year. In 1919, this number grew to 1 
Every one on the honor roll received a cash 
award for good conscientious work. If 
would be hard to find a more loyal, interested 
body of helpers anywhere. The affair wouné 
up with ice-cream and cake. 


Patience, Please 


The ‘‘flu’”’ epidemic in January and 
coming on top of the greatest flood of su 
scription mail ever received by The Farm 
Journal, played hob with our subscription 
department. Entering of subscriptions 
behind, records that should be right up te 
date got neglected, complaints could not be 
looked up because other work was behind— 
oh, it was a nice mess. At one time we were 
even two days behind in opening letters 
whereas under ordinary circumstances eve 
letter is opened within four hours after 1% 
reaches our office. 

So this is to say, that if you have ang 
complaint to make of our service, please beas 
in mind the above facts, and be as patient as 
you can. This does not mean that you are 
not to send word if something is wrong, for 
we want to be told of all such cases. We are 
catching up on our work now, and soon will 
be back to normal presiaieons, All errors 
will be corrected, all omissions made good. 
All we ask is—give us time. 


The article announced on the cover, 
“Land Booms and Real Values, 
page 24,” will be found on page 26. 

ing to some last-minute changes 
which we could not prevent, this ar- 
ticle had to be shifted. 


What is the boy on the cover doing? We 
refuse to tell. The future of this country de 
upon just such mischievous boys of 
the present. Boys will be boys, and besides. 
we eat too much sugar anyway. We eat 
more per person than any other nation ip 
the world. Be patient with the boys. 
them, guide them, but above all, love them. 
God bless our boys! 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantees 
G) within three months after paying 
for The Farm any 
to stop the paper, am 
_ for the jon will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused 


portion of the amount paid will be refu . 
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The 1920 Swift Year Book 


out—send for your copy 


It contains facts and figures that will give you a clearer 
understanding of the handling of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep after they leave the farm. Get your copy NOW 


Developments of vital interest to 
the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
retailer, and the consumer are 
dealt with in a simple, straight- 
forward way. 


The Year Book goes into pertinent 
points in connection with events of 
recent months in the packing busi- 
ness which will prove good reading. 


Swift & Company was a frequent 
topic of conversation last year. 
Committees investigated it, com- 
missions attacked it, some con- 
demned it. 


Presently many began to think 
about it; began to realize that 
Swift & Company was performing 
a necessary service in a big, 
efficient way; began to wonder 
whether this service could be per- 
formed as well in any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did 


last year, and what it meant to'you. 


Swift & Company’s 1920 Year 


Book tells all about it. 


It is a fascinating story—simple 
facts in simple words. 


sacs Swift & Company 


4102 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1868 ee 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Price, Five Cents 


Trade-mark Registered; 1 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Copyright, 1920, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Forty-fourth Year 


"The Next Time He Got Up 


By E. L. VINCENT 


sat down and thought it over for 

H: long time. You would have done 

the. same thing if you had been 

told authoritatively that your herd of cows 

was infected by the dread white plague. 

He had spent a good deal of money 

buying that herd. Every cow was a pure- 
bred and supposed to be sound 
in every respect. He hoped 
that he could make his mark as 
a breeder of pure-bred cattle. 


Now he had the cows. His PANS 
barns were fine. He had spent 1 } cf 
allthemoney he couldrakeand ¢ | 
scrape in equipping his stables. | 


pert veterinarian that his cows 
were tuberculous—why, for a 
moment it hit him a hard blow 
where he was weakest. “Why 
did you have your cows test- 
ed?” the neighbors asked. 
might have gone on for a 
good many years, perhaps al- 4 
‘ways, and no one ever been the Re is 
wiser. It will cost you a lot of 
money to clean them up.”’ 
So he sat down and thought 
it over. Temptation comes to 
men in strange ways sometimes. 
It is not always to take-money 
out of the drawer of the firm 
‘you work for: Here was a 
peculiar temptation for a farm- 
man, living away 
among the. hills out’ of sight of 
the world. But'the battle was 
fought.to the finish. 
And ‘Richard. Rath’ got. up 
with his.plans..made. ‘There 
Was a set.look about his mouth, 
but the shine. in his eyes was great. He 
Went out.to the barn where the cows were 
housed. Some: of then were peacefully 
chewing their ‘euds, others were’ picking 
at morsels. of food in the manger. How 
could he part with one of them? He loved 
“But-I must do the right thing,” he 
said to himself. “As my neighbors say, I- 
might go. on ing out milk from my 
cows for years: and never know that any 
had been hurt. But what if some 
aby somewhere should die through my 
+ Wwhat.then? I will not run the 


And-he was:true to-his word. He sent 
again for the. doctor. He had every cow 
tested carefully, It was one of the most 


And then to be told by an ex- h 


trying times of all his life as one after 
another the cows were pronounced in- 
fected. The pink went out of his cheeks 
when he knew that almost half of them 
would have to go; but he smiled and steeled 
himself for the ordeal. Then he sat down 
again to think. What had he now? 
Well, he had a herd of cows absolutely 
free from taint, cows from which he might 
grow stock that he could guarantee sound. 


No child ever would take into its body the’ 


germs of disease because of any fault of his. 
He could look the-world in the face without 
flinching. Best of ‘all he had kept his soul 
pure and clean from any stain! . 


Has Peter Tumbledowa turned over a new 
leaf? Recently he was seen repairing the 


* fences blown down by the winter’ winds, 


and it is observed that the rotten shingles 
on the barn roof have beer replaced by 


' new ones and some new pickets are going 


on the garden fence: Have The Farm 
Journal’s years of criticism begun to bear 
fruit? -Time‘will:tell. If he is really 
converted, he may want to apply to the 
legislature to have his name’ changed. 
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High Farming at Elmwood - 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


N most country neighborhoods one 
may still find a contraption long known 
as the ash gum. It bears silent testi- 
mony to the martyrdom of generations of 
housewives. The ash gum was a device 
for filtering ashes (preferably those of the 
hickory) for the manufacture of soft soap. 
The soft soap was warranted to 
take the dirt out of soiled 
clothes and at the same time 
- to remove the skin from the 
hands of the user. When it is 
recalled that the lye yielded by 
thefiltration had for its test 
the strength to float an egg, we 
can readily understand the ef- 
ficacy of the soap. 
... There are many thousands of 
farm. homes in which the ash 
gum and soft soap are meaning- 
less words and therefore I may 
be pardoned if I mention the 
words in the past tense. In my 
early youth the making of lye 


~ tered upon as the whitewashing 
 of- fences and farm buildings, 
Soap-making was a matter of 
* economy; and household econ- 
omy was the watehword in 
communities. where: the max 
ims of Poor Richard still passed 
current and were diligently 
practised by every girl who ex- 
pected to marty and sét up an 
establishment of her own. 
Like many another domestic 
utility made for the sake: of 
economy and. for. insurance 
against the deadly. sim of idle- 
ness, home-made sof. soap has 
been superseded by the soap of commerce 
and is no longer an economy. Wash-day 
itself bids fair to follow soap-makingy iito 
limbo with spinning and other lost arts 
Enterprising communities, especially im 
the West, are eStablishing - cooperative 
laundries in conjunction with the cooper- 


ative ereameries. The patrons bring the ~ 


family wash when they bring the milk amd; 
if they s6 desire, can take it 
following morning. ‘ The cost is less n 
that of the dinner consumed by-a washer 
woman. The drudgery of wash-day has 
long been. railed at and many have been 
the devices and methods proposed for the 
alleviation of this drudgery. Now we 
seem to have hit upon a plan that effect 
ively does away with broken clothes-lines 


Ne and soap were as regularly en- 
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and all the other ills of blue Monday so 
far as the family wash is concerned. 

The community kitchen, another plan 
to alleviate the drudgery of housekeeping, 
is designed for suburban communities 
that are well populated. At present the 
plan is hardly suitable for farm neighbor- 
hoods, but it is not too much to expect 
that in due season the cook stove will lose 
its present importance and Friday or 
bake-day will take rank with Monday as 
a day no longer to be dreaded. 

For generations farm women have been 
overworked, but the day of their emanci- 
pation is at hand. The household labor 
problem, long a menace, is now being 
solved in ways that none of us dreamed of 
a few years ago. Social life is much more 
complex than it was in the days of our 
grandmothers and the nervous strain upon 
the housewife is great. With the duties of 
domestic life multiplied by fashion and 
necessity, the help problem becomes more 
difficult of solution. Anything, therefore, 
that promises relief should be welcomed. 
Moreover, anything that promises to ease 
the household burden tends to stay the 
Migration of the young men and women 
of the country to the beehives of the city. 

It is not so much that farm work has 
been poorly paid as that the absence of 
household helpsis intolerable,—the absence 
of things that make for comfort, for con- 
venience, for luxury, if you will. Once 
these helps are within reach and once 
drudgery becomes less apparent, the tide 
will turn. There need not be any fear 
that the easing of the household burdens 
will make our women soft and careless. 
On the contrary, it will give time for read- 
ing and study and will tend to make their 
mental and spiritual outlook broader and 
to sweeten labor. 

Economy need not be parsimony nor a 
decent regard for the finer things of life 
extravagance. Under the strain put upon 
the housewife hitherto, the good woman 
has felt self-convicted if she spent half an 
‘your over a book or took an afternoon off 
hear a lecture. ‘Time was made for 
slaves” is a proverb that has much more 
in it than most people imagine. There- 
fore, let us make merry over the passing 
wf the ash gum and let us welcome the co- 
yperative laundry as something heaven 
sent. Moreover, the best is yet to be and 
we should be glad that we are on the eve 
of great things. Let us be ready to meet 
them when they come. ' 


Farm Journal Says: 


Who wants an enemy, let him lend some 
money. 

An Irishman without wit is as rare as a 
watermelon without seeds. 

The rule of the road is to turn to the 
right—and the same holds true morally. 


You can fool a hen with a china egg, but 
she is not more credulous than some folks. 


Time and space are two things no one has 
ever been able to define in simpler terms. 


The trouble with a good many men who 
run for office is that they can not run fast 
enough. 

A few little drains installed here and 
there often save a much larger drain on 
the pocket-book. 

The mother-in-law has reached such 
perfection that she is no longer the subject 
of ill-natured remarks. 


Those who depend upon excitement for - 
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APRIL 


April brings Good Friday and Easter this 
year, Easter being the first Sunday after 
the first full moon following the spring 
equinox. For those who plant according 
to the signs of the moon, Good Friday is 
the day of all days to plant potatoes. The 
old planting tables say “all root crops that 
produce their yield in the ground should be 
planted in the old or decrease of the moon 
to produce a good yield.” One old planting 
proverb says: “Go plant the bean when 
the moon is light; Sue plant-the potato 
when the moon is dark.” 

Science, and practise as well, is destroy- 
ing all belief in these old planting signs. 
Before people had calendars of any kind, 
the approach of seeding time was often de- 
termined by watching the rising and set- 
ting of stars and the changes of the moon, 
and from this came the planting signs. 
Good crops are the result of a good seed- 
bed, favorable temperature and weather, 
and thorough cultivation. Microscopes and 
test tubes and laboratery work have just 
about put the old planting-by-the-moon 
signs on the blink. 

Not all planting signs are to be discredit- 
ed, however; only those which are based 
on the changes of the moon, for it has 
been shown that the moon has no notice- 
able effect on our weather or our plant 
growth. The planting signs that are worth 
while are those based on the time of leafing 


or blossoming of certain trees or bushes. 

In the Editor’s bailiwick, corn planting, 
according to the old-timers, should be when 
the hickory buds are “as large as the squir- 
rel’s paw.” The women used to plant 
beans when the blackberries were in blos- 
som. Nearly every field or garden oper- 
ation, to the old-timers, depended on some 
tree or flower. And when the Editor went 
to school some of the teachers ridiculed 
that lore—said it was superstition. 

Now comes a leading scientist who says 
that such lore is not superstition and never 
was; that it is not useless and never was; 
that, on the other hand, it is and has 
always been one of the most accurate aids 

ssible to the right sort of agriculture, 

is opinion, briefly stated, is that there is 
a best time for every farm and garden op- 
eration, and that some tree or shrub or 
plant lindicates that best time more ac 
curately than all the scientific instruments 
can possibly register it. 

The only restriction is that this nature 
lore with relation to crops be properly 
recorded and correctly interpreted. Some 
of the superstitions that you smiled at 
were all the while the basis of a very use- 
ful and very exact science—only nobody 
had ever systematized it. 

For instance, the time for sowing winter|# - 
wheat to escape the Hessian fly has been 
determined ‘upon as a_period when the 
leaves are distinctly colored on the dog- 
wood and hickories. 


their entertainment soon run out of things - 
that are entertaining. 


Columbus discovered America on Friday. 
George Washington was born on Friday. 
Some lucky day for us, eh? . 

A good “forgettery” is often as impor- 
tant asa good memory. It pays sometimes 
just to sit down and think. 


From 700 to 1,500 hens, averaging nine 
dozen or more eggs a year each, make a 
very good one-man business. 


The weather is bad enough sometimes, 
but nothing like what it would be if every- 
body had a chance to meddle with it. 


There is nothing too severe to be said 
about the dirt roads in the spring, but it is 
well to remember that talk never mended a 
chuck hole. 


The man who does six hours’ work for 
eight hours’ pay is in the same class as the 
man who sells fourteen ounces of sugar 
for a pound. 5 

Malaria, chills and fever can only be 
acquired from the bite of a certain kind of 
mosquito, and then only if the insect itself 
has the disease. 

- A good many ax-heads are battered up. 
pounding iron wedges. Too bad to spoil 
a good ax that way. If an ax must be used 
that way, take one that is old and worn out. 


Middlemen don’t get much out of the 


farmers of Denmark. Practically all farm 
supplies are bought and practically al] . 


farm products are sold cooperatively in — 
that country. 


Those who think that John Barleycorp 
will give up the fight now that he is dow» 
and out have another guess coming. He’ 
has too much at stake to abandon the fight 
without a desperate struggle. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


“T am as happy as a king,” I used to 
blithely say, when I was led to dance and 
sing, I felt so dad-blamed gay. But when 
I look around and see the kings as they 
are now, I thus express my heartfelt glee: 
“I’m happy as a cow!” A lot of kings 
at the dump, among their broken dreams; 
and there the briny tears they pump, ® 
never ending streams. And those who stil 
hold down their thrones are sorrow-strick-~ 
en wights; they fill the daylight hours with 
groans, and walk the floor at nights. They 
have no wish to laugh or play, these most - 
forlorn of men; and when I’m feeling good ~* 
I say, “I’m happy as a hen!” If I had forty ~ 
kinds of gout, and knew dyspepsia’s sting; 
I might rear up a bit and shout, “I'm 
happy as a king!” If gifted surgeons, 
wearing bells, should amputate my WB) 
I might exclaim, between my yells, “Pm 
happy as a king!” And if the headsman | 
chose my neck on which his ax to SWiRB) ~ 
perhaps I would remark, “By heck, Pm 
happy as a king!” The world is bright 


and good and big, it’s all that I could wish} j 
I am as happy as a pig, as happy a8 
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cluding all 


. farmers as part of “the public.” ‘They still 
. look upon them as “hewers of wood 


N order that farm products may sell at 
things are 


rofit, necessary: 
must not exceed demand; 
1 usiness of distributing farm 
praducts from producer to consumer, in- 

i processes such as milling, pack- 
ing, ete., must be conducted in an eco- 
comical and efficient manner, at a reason- 
able profit; third, wages in other industries 
must not greatly exceed farm wages— 
otherwise farmers can’t get the help neces- 

for economical production. : 
Parmers as individuals can not wi 
these problems. Neither can a host 


organizations, each representing a 


amall 

small section of farm people, and gem 

for some i urpose without 

to the problem, and often at cross 
with other similar organizations. 

A si big ©: ization, representing 
practically every farmer in the country 
could do wonders. It could get full and 
reliable facts on farm production, so that 
every farmer would know at planting 
time peeees be was about to overplant 
or to underplant any crop. 

When the government or Congress at- 

to get several million too many 
farmers on the land, the organization 
could show the powers that be the dis- 
aster imminent to all concerned. It could 
to the public that until very recently 
lene have pot received cost of produc- 
tion for their products; that farm women 
and children have worked long hours with- 
out pay, and that their unpaid labor 
helped to make farm products so cheap in 
“the good old days before the war.” 

The same organization could employ 
competent specialists to make such in- 
vestagations as the government can not or 
will not undertake. 


Farmers Are a Part of “the Public” 


We may not expect from the government 
such investigations as are necessary in 
theimterest of farmers. So much is clearly 
indieated by the attitude of the great daily 
papers. Not long ago the Department of 
Agriculture attempted to show that farm- 
ers are not profiteering. Commenting on 
this attempt one of the leading dailies 
published at the national capital said: 

“Hf this bulletin is an indication of the 
tew policy in the Department of Agri- 
culture, then the Secretary of Labor should 

more consideration for the interests 
of the coal operators, and the Secretary of 
Commerce might well undertake a defense 
of the manufacturers. The general impres- 
sion is that the executive departments of the 
government are conducted solely in the in- 
terest of the public, and not of any class.’’ 

City editors have not yet come to regard 


and 
carriers of water.” The attitude is not 
confined to city editors. During the recent 
ruetion over the price of milk, the president 
of one of the oldest and largest universities 
be the country objected to allowing the 

i ything for 


always worked for nothing.” 

of a milk commission. Ideas 

the his must be got out of the minds of 
people 


Farmers are entitled to as good wages as 
other people who do work requiring ae 
latelligence and skill. In future they are 

t t them 
through organization. 


gAtincle, big, wealthy, powerful organiza- 


ering on the job mean less wealth for 
every one of us. Our boasted civilization 
has not yet shown us how to live without 
work, and the amount of goods to be 
divided among us is in direct proportion 
to the amount of work each of us does. 
we should be in position 
teously to prevent hostile legislati 
and have a voice in the settlement of ~ 
dustrial disputes that involve farm in- 
terests. The organization could take 
frequent referendums on public questions 
us give reliable information as 
to what farm people really want. 


Present Organizations at Variance 


One of the organizations with headquarters 
in Was mn claims to represent nearly 
a million farmers, and assures Congress 
that farmers generally desire govern- 


_ ment ownership and operation—under the 


/ 


_ various state 
states the membershi 


could combat the continual demand 
mg labor for shorter hours, and 
for It could 


farm products, 
the fact that short hours and 


Plumb plan. Another, claiming to repre- 
sent two or three million farmers, assures 
Congress that farmers are thoroughly 
disgusted with government operation and 
want the roads returned to their owners 
as soon as possible. What is Congress to 
believe in such a case? 


Furthermore, the ization could 
work out the cost of section on farms. 
More important still, it could get at the 
cost of distribution and find just where 
there is wastefulness and excessive profits. 
The government apparently can not do 
this. The middlemen are powerful 
enough to prevent it. Perhaps the govern- 
ment would have more backbone with one 
big farmers’ organization behind it. 

inally, when the cost of production and 
of distribution and the profits made all 
along the line are known, an efficient or- 
ganization could get the facts before city 
people, so that every one would know where 
the fault lies when prices are too high. 
What Is the Ultimate Organization To Be? 
Will the ultimate organization that will 
with the authority of the combined 
farmers of America be one of those now in 
the field, a combination of all of them, or 
an entirely new organization? Of course, 
we can not answer this question. But we 
can point out some of the conditions to be 


met. 
The ultimate organization will not come 


from a set of leaders, no matter how able 
or how devoted they may be to farmers? 
interests. It must be built from the 
poet up. An organization that is run 
y its membership rather than by its 
leaders will have the vitality to make 
farmers feel that it belongs to them instead 
of to its officers. In this ultimate organi- 
zation, leadership will not be a stepping 
stone to political: preferment. cers 
will be selected solely for service, not for 
the purpose of giving them prominence. 
There are several t of organizations 
already in existence that might — 
develop into the thing desi ' those 
not yet nationally prominent, the Missouri 
Farm Clubs — to have the right kind 
of ber behind them, 
those that are nationally prominent, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
comes nearest to the mark. It is still in 
the formative stage, but is showing signs 
of vigor and aggressiveness. The meeting 
for [econ organization was held early 
in March of this year. Meanwhile, the 
bureaus are 
active membership campaigns, insome 
reaches 
over sixty per cent of all farmers. The 
dues are enough to give ample work- 
ing funds. ff this movement goes forward 
until it enrolls a majority of American 


farmers, and if it shows sufficient inde- 
pendence of the official institutions with 
which it is more or less closely affiliated, 
it may serve the purpose we have in mind, 
But in some cases the state bureaus are 80 
tied up with public institutions as not te 
be able to act independently. This is a. 
condition that can, of course, be i 
and, we believe, will be. We must have 
an organization that will feel perfectly free 
to criticize state and national officials 
— criticism is necessary. 

n organization in no way tied up with 
officialdom would be far and away the best. 
But we are willing to await the outcome of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. The Farm 
Journal will heartily support it or any 
other body that enrolls a sufficient pro~. 
portion of our farmers, shows the proper 
amount of backbone, and stands squarely 
for economic justice to all, 


Must Be a New Organization , 


The prospects of amalgamating present 

ongetuntiaens into a single effective body 

are now remote. There is not sufficient 

cohesion between them. ‘The Farmers’ 

National Council represents the more 

radical element among farmers, the Na- 

tional Board of Farm Organizations the 

more conservative element. These two 
organizations can not work together. The 

Grange stands by itself, although it 

cooperates readily with others having 

similar purposes. These three bodies con- 
fuse Congress by their recommendations, 

which are often far apart. No one of them 

is large enough or powerful enough to 

make politicians pay much attention. 

An organization which tries to dominate 
Congress by force of numbers, or by threats 
of political action, can not accomplish all 
that is needed. That is where the Federa- 
tion of Labor has fallen down. It has lost 
public sympathy and support by its reeent 


actions. e National Chamber of Com- 
meree proceeds on altogether different 
lines. It maintains a corps of able scien- 


tists who gather information on all busi- ~ 
ness problems—that is, problems of city 
business, It furnishes this information te 
Congress, and it is being recognized more 
and more by Congress and the goverm= 
mental departments because it furnishes 
reliable information. 
Special Privileges to None 


The organization representing farmers 
must proceed in the same way as the 
National Chamber of Commeree. Its 
object must never be to get special priv- 
ileges for farmers at the expense of the 
a. It must keep lawmakers 
informed of actual farm conditions and 
needs, and be able to back up all its ne- 
quests with convincing proof of their fairs 
ness. Farmers do not want and do not 
need privileges that are denied. to others. 
They want justice. They want a fair re- 
turn on their eapital and labor. At @ 
time of hot rebellion against the cost 
of living, farmers do not want to sin- 
gled out as the culprits when others are 


inally, we need an organization that 
can keep us informed about what Congress 
on in Washi t no on 
there were full publieity about fe We 
must be strong enough to get information 
and to give it publicity. | ; 
When farmers get fair prices for their 
reducts, when middlemen make only 
fair Pp and when city laborers are 
i igher rate than farm laborers 
k requires similar nce 
and skill, then and only then can we all 
dwell together in peace and harmony. 


| One National Farmers’ Organization ora Pri 
} | One National Farmers’ Organization ora Price Slump} 
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tile drainage is not all it is cracked 

up to be should go over the experi- 
mental fields of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station at Madison. 

There are two fields side by side. Until 
a few years ago, both fields raised nothing 
but marsh grass, mosquitoes, cattails and 
muskrats. Then one part of the swamp 
was given a dose of tile drainage. The re- 
sult is that part of the swamp is now pro- 
ducing aod, crops of corn; the other still 
lies idle, and has no value, except as an 
example. As a drainage argument, these 
two fields are the best I ever saw. 

Nar was the cost of drainage prohibitive. 
Thorough drainage of marsh soils costs 
from $20 to $35 an acre, depending on 
whether the marsh is open or covered with 
timber. Clearing and breaking cost from 
$5 to $25 an acre. Since marsh soil is 
very fertile, this outlay is negligible, for a 
Single crop will pay for the cost of putting 
the land into shape. 

* The first step in reclaiming marsh land— 
and there are many farms that have small 
patches of marsh land—is drainage. If 
there are large tracts of marsh land ex- 
tending over a number of farms, farm 
owners must cooperate to form a drainage 
district. If only a few farms are involved, 
perally the farm owners can agree on 

ow the work should be done, and work 
together. 

Tile drains are preferred to open ditches 
for draining marsh land. Underground 
tile drains do not interfere with the culti- 
vation as do open ditches. 

In some drainage districts, only the 
outlets are put in, and farm owners-must 
put in lateral branches at extra expense to 
themselves. Determine this before buy- 
ing land in a drainage district. 


Benefits of Drainage Not Confined to 
Marsh Lands 


The benefits of drainage are by no means 
confined to marsh lands. Man soils 
which raise fair yields of crops will raise 
bigger yields when under drainage is put 
in. Many undrained lands, although they 
may not always show surface water, do 
at times support pools of water. Proper 
tile drainage does away with these pools. 
Drainage also helps to control soil mois- 
ture, as well as to remove surplus water. 
Drained lands can be worked earlier in 
the season, and will go through dry spells 
better than undrained soils. They’ will 
wash less during sudden downpours, be- 
cause drainage opens up the soil and allows 
it to absorb water, any surplus of which 
is then removed through the tile lines. 


Byeee doubting Tom, who thinks 


aerates the land, thus producing ~ 


a condition that helps to maintain an even 
supply of moisture for crops throughout 
the growing season. 


Two Profits from Drainage 


The first profit from drainage is from the 
increased yield of crops. Here is an actual 
illustration: 

The yields on an undrained farm in 
Clermont county, O., were 15.5 bushels 
of corn, six bushels of soybeans, 10.5 
bushels of wheat and 1,118 pounds of clover 
to the acre. Drainage raised the yields to 
33.5 bushels of corn, 6.5 bushels soybeans 
17.5 bushels of wheat and 1,910 pounds of 
clover to the acre. The added profit in 
this case would vary according to the 
prices for the crop, but figuring corn at 
seventy-five cents, wheat at $2.26, soy- 
beans at $1, and alfalfa at $20 a ton, the 
added returns per acre would be $37.12— 
more than enough to pay for the drainage 
under ordinary conditions. 

The other profit from drainage is the 
increased value of the land itself. I know 
of several farms whose values have been 
increased $25 or $30, or even $40 an acre 
by tile drainage. : 


What Kind of Tiles To Use 


There are two dependable kinds of tiles to 
use—cement and clay. The type to use 
depends a great deal on the cost; in some 
localities, it is impossible to get clay tiles 
locally, and if that type is used, they must 
be shipped from a distance. In that event, 
cement tiles might be cheaper. One point 
to consider is this: Cement tiles can be 
made at home, during comparatively slack 
seasons, so that their cost would be 
slightly.lowered. To make cement tile 
requires good clean sand and gravel, and 
some moulds, in addition to cement. 

It is not necessary to use soft burned 
clay tiles. Drainage engineers much pre- 
fer the hard burned tiles under most condi- 
tions, especially in a section where the 
frost penetrates to a good depth. By using 
soft burned tiles in such a section, there is 
danger of the moisture in the walls of the 
tiles freezing, and thereby causing con- 
stant chipping of the tiles, and finally re- 
ducing the strength to such an extent that 
the tiles may cave in; when that occurs, 
the whole drain is put out of commission. 
Where the frost does not penetrate to any 
great depth, the soft burned tiles are prob- 
ably just as good as any. Water does not 


- get inte the tiles by soaking through the 


walls, but at the joints, and these joints 
are always rough enough so that there is 
about one-eighth of an inch of space, 
which is plenty under ordinary circum- 


stances. 
Every set of tile drains should be laid out 


tile. 


Corn on the left; cattails on the right. Drainage made the difference 


by the use of a drainage level. If there ig 
running water in the ditch, it is possible to 
dig the ditch so it will give good service, 
but even then some parts are bound to 
have more fall than others. : 

I worked on a ditching gang one summer. 
One man who insisted that his “heels fol- 
lowed the grade” was allowed to putina 
string of tiles without establishing the 
grade with a level. The tiles were left 
partly uncovered until a rain came, to try 
out the drain. At some places water stood 
a foot deep over the tiles, while at other 

laces the tiles were exposed. The drain 
ad to be relaid, and at a cost greater than 
the original cost of digging and laying. 

If possible, have a drainage engineer 
lay out the system, and then get a com * 

tent set of men to do the work. Every 

ranch of the drainage system should be 
indicated ona map. Then if itis desired, new 
drains can be added later to the — 

Since labor is scarce, the use of ditching 
machines is one of the best ways to lay 
Neighbors, or farm bureaus, can 
own a machine jointly. 


Borrowing Money for Drainage 


OF it would be very profitable to 
borrow money for draining farm 
The question is not so often, “Can @ man 
afford to drain?” but, “Can he afford not 
to drain?’ If he can borrow money at six 
per cent, or even ten per cent, and get from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent per year, the 
loan can be paid back in a few years. Ttis 
the opinion of one authority who has 
giving a great deal of attention to % 
drainage in New York, that tile drains 
there ordinarily pay for themselves in 0 
years. 
Men with money to lend will not hesitate 
to lend for purposes of farm improveme® 
when it is assured that the increase In Come 
mercial value of the property will be much 
greater than the amount of the loan, 
that the increase of income will I 
cient to. repay the loan and interest, 
two or three years. But one highly im- 
portant factor in assuring profitable Tt 
turns upon any farm investment 18 
borrower’s ability as a farmer. His 
may be fertile or lacking only im some 
element that is cheaply supplied; ™ 
productiveness eee be very grea 
paired by excess of moisture, and @ 
age may be obtainable at a comparatt 
low cost; yet men will not readil trust 
their money to a man who is lacking in 
industry, careless of machinery, stock 
other equipment, or wasteful o be Br 


Swapping Mosquitoes and Cattails for Com ’ 4 
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Telling: how to arrange laundry tubs and kitchen fixtures 


T is impossible, of course, to remove 

entirely the usual and necessary forms 

of labor incident to the orderly wu 
keep of the house, but they can be great 
alleviated. and materially benefi wi 
care and forethought. 

The kitchen is the sanctum sanctorunr 
of the farm housewife, and the center and 
source of most of the household activities. 
The mechanical equipment, of whatever 
nature, must. be of high standard and: 


ity, both in material and workman- « 
consistent.” 


i, of most advanced t 


well adapted for the special purpose for 
@hich it was designed, and of low cost. 
The orderly arrangement of the furnish- 
ingsof the room, both movable and: fixed, 
must not be decided without due thought, 
to conserve ni ss- waste of human 
energy... If the range. of the average 
kitchen is misplaced, there maybe thou- 
sands of useless steps, amounting during 
the day to a total distance of over a 

The plans shown in the illustrations are 


of kitchens of modern seven or eight-room 


dwellings; which were built for workers: in 


the Emergeney Fleet Corporation, .for, 


which the writer was sanitary engin 

expert, of the housing division. In these 

and the numerous building activities 

scattered all over the country the kitchen: 

is usually designed to contain a set of two 
j Jaundry tubs. - 


No More Movable Wash-Tubs 


Movable. wooden wash-tubs have no place - 


in the 
ning 


development of house ‘plan- 
.the writer’s. mind, the con- 


tinued use of this unnecessary form of- 


household ‘drudgery, appears almost crim- 
inal and-most-cruel. The introduction of 
the stationary, sanitary wash-tub with its 
fittings; and necessary draim and supply 
pipes; can now be made at small expense, 
and it is so simplified in construction ‘that 


it can be.easily set with a slight-amount of - 


mechanical knowledge. 

_The laundry tubs, when placed in the 
kitchen, must be set'immedrately adjoin- 
ing the kitchen sink with which they have 
waste connection, on house side of trap-as 


shown in Fig. 4.. ‘This method of 


| 
installation. is ‘theroughly scientific, is in 
keeping with good practise, and has found 
general favor in house planning. 
The modern sanitary laundry tub. must 
be non-absorbent, strong, and thoroughly 


durable, to withstand rough usage and ha 
treatment. The materials of manufacture 


are’ usually poreelain or earthenware,’ 


natural stone, slate, composition or 
cement, and enameled iron. 


or earthenware laundry tubs’ 


are ideal. Hach tub is molded in one 


of substantial thickness, and has fineglazed 


dnside both sides’ according to taste: 
Natural: stone: is extensively used for 
tubs, but! sueh tubs have: objec- 
tionable joints, are somewhat absorbent, 
and the gray .color harmonizes too readily 
= The use of or 
position is objectionable; it is qui 

‘the material is in 
etrength and is easily damaged. 

The tabs shown in the: deersines are 
42inches. They are provided. with 
wooden covers: protected with 

vy sheet zine to act as a working sur- 


face. The 

one inch above adjoin- 

eared. all refuse may be easily 


A Kitchen Sink, by All Means. 


The kitchen: sink may be of ‘porcelain or 
6. ; and similar in construction. 
that’of the-laundry tubs: The use of 


e is not so lasting er” 


are set thirty-seven inches: 


By WILLIAM C. TUCKER” 


enameled iron for this purpose is very 
extensive. It is of low cost, and most 
sanitary, but the surface soon shows 'evi- 
dence of hard use from heavy pots and 
kettles: The sink should’ have a twelve 
inch integral back. Galvanized steel, or 
cast iron, makes a strong and durable sink. 


On account of its low cost, it is very 


SINK 
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Kircnen. 


“Fig. 1. Laundry. tubs: shut out light 
oo}| 


Rance. ) 
KITCHEN: 


2. Transpose sink and tubs 


Room 
Srory 


Fig. 4. Tubs-close to kitchen ‘sink 


Sol. 
CELLAR 


_ extensively used. The waste and: trap 


should be two inches, so that it may'serve 
in conjunction with that from the laundry 
tubs. The size indicated upon the draw- 
ings is 18 x 24 inches, but 18 x 30 inehes 
will be found much more serviceable, if 
space is available. 


Look at the Illustrations 


The examples of kitchens shown in Figs. 
1, 2 and 3 are worthy of. our ‘careful 
scrutiny. The one in Fig. 1 is most com- 
past and compressed to the last.degn 

eing but 7 x 12% feet; yet every foot 
floor areais occupied. There is no waste 
space. The chimney is built’ into the 
room, which method was: found much less 
expensive than if outside construction had 
been employed: This and the half-built-in 
method has found ‘general favor in most 
of the government housing projects. . 

The loeation-of the refrigerator is. ex- 
cellent, for there is no tracking from the 
feet of the iceman, but the location does 
seem tempting to thé casual wayfater? 
The range and its adjunct, the boiler, im- 
mediately adjoining the chimney; are im 
their logical positions. The kitehem 
cabinet and small pot closet: occupy. # 
natural and accessible location. 

The laundry tubs occupy the space in 
front of the window. When they are in 
use and covers are thrown back, both 
light and ventilation will suffer. It would 
seem a better arrangement if their position 
were with that of the-sink. The 
sink should not be placed in the corner} but 
nearer the range and adjoining the boiler. 
This position would seenr to be the more 
logical, conserving unnecessary efforts and 
needless steps. 

The kitchen in Fig. 2 is commodious 
with orderly interior arrangements: There 
is much free space, which will be greatly 
enjoyed by the workers, particularly in 
hot weather. The utility of the range 
would be greatly otinaiek were its major 
axis set parallel with the wall.. The window 
would have to be moved toward the 
dresser, and the boiler could be placed be- 
tween the range and chimney. The sink 
and the laundry tubs should be transposed. 
The location of the» refrigerator on: the’ 


rear porchi serves a specifie’p » but it 
makes necessary an enclosure of somewhat 
permanent nature. 


In Fig. 3 the kitchen is not dissimilar to 
that of Fig. 1, but of slightly increased 
area from chimney construction, and 
carries with it ‘the same criticismy regard= 
ing arrangement of sink and laundry tubs: 
The location of refrigerator’ is most 
fortunate, being adjacent to kitehencamd 
dining room. 

Fig. 4 shows an economical and 
tifie layout. Trap ventilation has beem 
omitt This is in keeping, with the.most 
recent advancement of design from-the ex- 


_ perience gained by two great Housing As- 


sociations, and which has been recently in= 
corporated into the rules and regulations of 
the plumbing department of the Bureau of 
Buildings of New York city, contributing 
greatly to installation, and at 
the same time enhancing the security of 


The water may be heated from either 
the water back in the kitchen range, oF 
from a gas heater, as may suit convenience: 
The sizes indicated are ample for the size 
of house under consideration and ye spo 
generally satisfactory. The.generak con» 
venience of design in placing the laundry 
tubs immediately adjaeent to the kitchen 
sink is clearly shown. The boilersand hot 
water pipes must’ be insulated with some 


gz nsive non-conducting material 
. to, lessen t radiation, to conserve fuel, 
and to contribute to the comfort-of the 


workers. 
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Liberty Bonds Will Sell Above Par 


OLD on to your Liberty Bonds! Don’t sell them, or what is 

far worse, trade them for worthless securities. We hear of 
men going around fleecing folks through the country by trading 
shares in all sorts of wild-cat concerns for Liberty and Victory 
Bonds. 


The bonds are low now, some of them selling at about 90— . 


that is $90 for a $100 bond. But don’t worry; you are getting 
your interest all right, the bond is as good as it ever was, and 
mark our words, some day it will be selling above par and you will 
make a nice profit. In fact, if you have any idle money to invest, 
do not hesitate one minute to buy Liberty Bonds. At the present 
rate some of them pay about five per cent interest, and there will 
be the additional profit when they goup. Ifatany time you need 
to realize on them, no Hond can be more easily sold, and any 
banker in the land will lend‘you money with Liberty Bonds as 
security. 

Some one may ask, “How do you know the bonds will sell 
above par?” Because every loan that Uncle Sam has put out 
during over 133 years as a Republic, has at some time in its life 
sold above par. The loans of the war of 1812, when our credit 
was at its lowest, sold at 106.50 before they were paid off. Mexican 
war bonds went as high as 121.25 before they were retired. Bonds 
of the Civil war sold as high as 109 within twelve years after 
they were issued. Bonds issued during the Spanish-American 
war bore only three per cent interest, and yet three years after 
they were issued, they were selling at 108.75. 

Put this prophecy away with your papers, or nail it on the 
barn door, and hold on to the bonds. 


Capper-Hersman Bill 


OME mysterious influence seems to be holding back the Cap- 
per-Hersman bill which would give farmers the privilege of 
buying and selling cooperatively without danger of being thrown 
into jail by some whippersnapper official who wants to curry 
favor with city voters. 
Mr. J. D. Miller, speaking before the recent meeting of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, said a similar difficulty 
arose in the case of a similar bill before the New York Legislature 
at its last session. An investigation revealed the fact that the 
concealed opposition came from.the organized milk dealers, who 
were beginning to be afraid of the Milk Producers’ Association. 
They were smoked out, however, and the bill was passed. 

It is not yet known what secret influence may be holding 
up the Capper-Hersman bill in Congress. But whatever it is, it 
seems to be working in both House and Senate. This bill is be- 
fore committees in both houses, but it does not seem possible to 
get it reported out. Here is an instance where farmers need a 
strong organization in Washington City to find out who is re- 
sponsible for these conditions. There is no excuse for the delay 
in acting on this measure. 


The Postmaster-General Stirred ’Em Up. 


Postmaster-General has just pulled off a stunt that gave 
the farmers’ point of view a first-page notice in all the great 
dailies. He sent out a circular letter to 200,000 farmers asking 
how his department might aid in cutting down the high cost of 
living. Forty thousand replies have been received and classified. 
Nearly half of those who took the trouble to answer the 
questions said they were so disgusted with the present conditions 
that they contemplated quitting or reducing their production 
merely to meet their own needs. This attitude, together with 
the recently published facts showing a twenty-five per cent re- 
duction in the acreage of winter wheat this year, was enough to 
throw a scare into the poorly-informggd writers who have been 
accusing farmers of, profiteering. 5 
The complaints most frequently mentioned in the replies 
are: “Inability to obtain labor, the luring to the city of hired 


help and the farmers’ children for higher wages and easier living.” 
“High profits taken by middlenien who handle farm product” 
“Lack of direct contact with consumers.” , 

Regarding the first complaint, when enough people haye 
gone to cities, so that production is cut down and farm pricg 
rise, then the pendulum will swing the other way. 

The last two complaints may be reduced to one. Farmen 
know that middlemen are amassing fortunes out of products fo 
which the producer often receives less than cost of production! 
They believe they are not getting their proper share of the con’ 
sumer’s dollar. Those who are familiar with the facts know that 
this is true. 

The scarcity of farm labor is getting to be critical. Thég 
does not seem to be any remedy in sight so long as city wages g9 
on soaring. If we have a real scarcity of food next year, perhaps 
the Senator who remarked that the replies seemed to have come: 
“mostly from a buneh of Bolshevists’” may really wake up 
the difficulties that confront farmers just at present. t 


A Step in the Right Direction 


lowe > recent special session of the Minnesota Legislature passed 
a law requiring the State Department of Agriculture to inves 
tigate the cost of the necessities of life. The investigations wil) 
cover the cost of distribution, in so far as that can be determined, 
as well as of cost of production. The results are to be reported 
to the Legislature, and presumably will be made public, 

We predict that these studies will reveal surprising facts 
The city press has wasted a great deal of good paper in trying to 
make it appear that farmers are profiteering. The fact is that 
until very recently they have worked for less than wages, while 
farm women and children have worked for almost nothing. Some 
city editors seem te think they should continue to do so in ordet 
that city people may have cheap food. But the day for that sort 
of thing is passing. Farmers have been forced to organize for 
their own protection against such unjust Veliefs. They are be 
ginning to learn the causes of their past troubles, and they think 
they know how to remedy them. ; 

We believe that the solution of our present difficulties wil 
come through just prices to farmers, fair profits, the elimination 
of unnecessary expenses in distribution, and fair wages to all 
But this solution can not be applied until we know the facts. We 
hope other legislatures will follow the excellent example set by 
the Minnesota law makers. ; 


A Rift in the Clouds 


i these days of soaring prices it is a relief to learn that some 
thing can be bought at pre-war prices. It is nothing less tha, 
pneumatic tires for trucks and automobiles. 
The reason for this anomalous condition is interesting. The: 
recent enormous development of the automobile industry # 
stimulated the demand for rubber that a rubber plantation be. 
came almost equal to a gold mine as a profit producer. Tht 
high price of rubber stimulated planting of rubber trees. The 
new plantations have come into bearing the past few years, and 
the quantity of rubber produced is so great that, even with 
greatly increased demand, there is plenty of product to supply 
the world’s needs, and some to spare. : 
There is here an excellent illustration of the workings of the 
law of supply and demand. . When the price of-a commodity 
rises because of shortage, production is stimulated and tends # 
increase to such an extent that prices finally become norm 
again, or even fall below normal for a time. This is Natures 
way of governing prices. Too much lowers the price, too it 
boosts it. 
The situation is somewhat differerit with the fabric used @ 
tires. This is made of long staple cotton, of which the supply® 
not too great. We get some of this cotton from Egypt,but 
supply from that source is limited. Formerly, much long 
was produced along our South Atlantic coast and in Northam 
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tton produced in the far Southwest make ex- 


WD sent fabric, and production is increasing there rapidly. Whether 
© thie new source will be able to meet the demand remains yet to 


Oil and Water Won’t Mix . 


RGANIZED labor has recently been making advances toward 
(0) farmers’ organizations, suggesting that the two classes of 
get together for their mutual benefit, Most of the 

farm organizations have spurned these offers on the ground that 
of farm products farmers have nothing in common 
with city laborers, who are consumers of these products. A few 
farmers’ organizations take a different view. ss 
Let us face the facts in this matter squarely. Farmers 
naturally want all they can get, within fairness, for their products. 
The city laborer, as 2 consumer, naturally wants the products as 
cheaply ashe can get them. ‘ 
In this respect, these two 


APRIL, 1920 ll 
® ong well-nigh put long staple growers out of business. But 
of co 


proper attention to safety devices, and greater care in the hand- 
ling of machinery. 


During the same time the number of deaths due to influenza ~ 


and pneumonia following it amounted to 447,000, or nearly six 
times as many as resulted from the war. We have not yet 
learned how to prevent influenza, but the progress made with 
numerous other diseases lends hope that we may ultimately do go, 

The war cost us $33,000,000,000. The material losses from 
industrial accidents and diseases can not be calculated. How 
much can we afford to spend in the elimination of accidents and 
in the eradication of contagious diseases? Preventable losses of 
life vastly more destructive than war certainly demand serious 
attention. 


Were Any of Our Folks Bitten? 


fewer land sharks are busy again. The Editor has received two 
letters—one from Illinois and one from Indiana, regarding 
the activities of certain land companies in the Rio Grande valley, 
Texas. Both letters are 
from men who were “taken 


dasses of producers are 
diametrically opposed to 
each other. 

In the matter of hours 
of 
divergence between farm- 
ers, who voluntarily work 
from ten to fourteen hours 
aday, and city laborers, 
who have set the eight- 
hour day as their standard. 
Here again there is no 
common interest. Farm- 
ers are also annoyed at 
the ever-increasing de- 
mands of organized labor 
for higher pay, because it 
robs them of their help. 

But there is one 
matter in which farmers 


in” by the land sharks, 
The letters state that 
prospective purchasers.are 
éntertained at a club houde 
to which nobody but 


sharks or prospective buy- 
ers can gain admittance. 
Also they state that pros- 
pective purchasers are 
taken to specially prepared 
farms which are guarded 
by men posing as officers 
of the law against the ap- 
proach of any person who 
might enlighten the suck- 
ers. One man says that he 
met many dissatisfied 
people who lost all their 
money and went. back 


aad laborers are in 
complete accord: They 


‘Are you the chaps opposing the Capper-Hersman bill?” 


home bankrupt. 
Now, isn’t that a pretty 


are interested in more 
direet methods of market- 
ing, and in the elimination of as much of the expense and profits 
of distribution as possible. Here, then, is common ground on 
which they can meet. A very important conference on this 
subject was recently held in Chicago, between certain farm 
ongamizations, certain branches of organized labor, and repre- 
sentatives of the organized cooperative stores of the country. 

Just what will come of this movement remains to be seen, 
but we need not be surprised if the present era of profiteering has 
a8 its logical result a tremendous advance in cooperative distri- 
bution of farm products, and perhaps of factory products as well. 
We shall watch these developments with interest. 


The League Plan of Handling Surplus Milk 


[HE Dairymen's League, consisting of milk producers in the 
territory of New York City, is planning to eliminate the 
troublesome problem of surplus milk. They propose to establish 
manufacturing plants at advantageous points. These plants will 
handle all milk not required by the city market, and convert it 

into powdered and condensed milk. 
This is an excellent plan, and we hope it will succeed. Similar 
are in operation in California, where cooperation between 


farmers is further advanced than in some other parts of the coun- _ 


tty, Several manufacturing plants have already been built in 
that state, and there is no longer any surplus milk problem there. 
With an adequate outlet for the surplus, fresh milk can be 
Supplied to the city in exactly the quantity desired. Such an 
atrangement should, as those proposing it claim, “eventually 
Seeure to the producer just profits, and to the consumer 
at reasonable prices.”’ 


Losses Not All Due to War 


TEE loss of life in war appalls us, because it seems 80 needless 


because it takes away our best young manhood. The 


an war cost the lives of 77,594 American soldiers, — 


ineluding 34,625 killed in action. 
it 


cS While this war was in progress 126,000 people were killed : 
than; accidents in this country—sixty-two per cent more. 
a mwar. Most of thege losses could have been prevented by 


how-de-do? One of themen 
who wrote us attached 
a list of ten names of men who would vouch for the statements 
we have repeated. These men ean blame themselves just about 
as much as the land sharks, for being taken in. The only way to 
learn the true value of land in a development concern is to see it 
through your own eyes, and not through a land shark’s binoculars. 

There is much good land in the Rio Grande valley. The 
Editor will vouch for that. But if a land agent refuses to stand 


’ behind a purchase, as it is said these agents refuse to do, buyers 


had best look out. The men who have good land for sale in any 
community surely know that land sharks who sell land through 
misrepresentation give the community a black eye. 

We can not refrain from repeating the advice we always give 
to hundreds of folks in»various states who want to sell out and 
buy cheaper land elsewhere: Always see the land before buying it 
—unless you are expecting to be humbugged; take the advice of 
old-time farmers in the community as to what the farm is worth; 
and if you then decide to buy, have the tifle examined by a reliable 


title officer or lawyer, and have the deed recorded at once. 


The Good Farmer 


Beery once in a while something is printed that seems fo 


ring true from the first word to the period at the end. 

The program of the Eighth Annual Farm and Home Con- 
vention at the College of Agriculture of the University of Kem- 
tucky contained the following: 

“The requirements of a good farmer are at least four: The 
ability to make a. full and comfortable living from the land; to 
rear a family carefully and well; to be of good service to the com- 
munity; to leave the farm more productive than when he took it,” 

Isn’t that comprehensive? Isn’t it true? It is not neces 
sary for us to analyze each of the requirements. We all know 
they are basic; but just for a minute, consider the fourth. Your 
farm may be in your name and it may be free from the heavy 
hand of a mortgage; but are you not simply holding the land in 
trust? Future generations will G cal you Benes if you leave two 
blades of grass growing where Only one grew belore. Payee 

Everything comes from the soil. Give it of your enn 
a hundredfold reward is yours. ‘Take fram it, and you rob 
it, yourself and the one who plows when you have oo 


employees of the land. 
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lopics in Season 


as hustling them out too soon. Poor grass 
and little of it doesn’t make milk very fast; 
but it does set the pasture back for a long 
time to be trodden down too early. All 
cattle under thirty months old should be 
vaccinated for black-leg before turning to 
I pasture. If you have never vaccinated, 
_ sale, plant a few of your native get your county agent to teach you. Take well to number every fifth square between, | 
varieties for home use. out insurance on live stock, as well as on as that makes it easier to locate the 


‘Mud-spattered harness should be washed buildings. V. the cars in regular 
een wate Pg oiled with a good The road drag should be used aftereach every ten ears separated. Remove six 
e i rain. Don’t go on the road while too mud-__ kernels from ear number 1 and place ip 

We are always glad to announce the dy; let it dry out slightly. When ape | the square in the upper left-hand corner 
dates of important farmers’ meetings if we used, the drag brings a thin layer of eart of the cloth, marked number 1. Take giz 
are told of the meetings in time. Send us toward the center of the road, which is 


for twenty squares on each side, as shown 
in the upper illustration. Mark the first 
square in the upper left-hand core 
number 1, and the square in the upper 
right-hand corner number 20; the lowe 
left-hand corner number 21, and the lowe 
right-hand corner number 40. It ig alg 


“All my feelin’s in the spring 
Get so blame’ contrary, 
I can’t think of anything 
Only me and Mary.” 


LANT nut trees! Nuts command a 
good price. Even if not grown for 


kernels from ear number 2 and place in the 
your date six or eight. weeks 


ahead and we'll announce the 
meeting. 

April is the month to set straw- 
berry plants in the North. Fall- 
bearing varieties should be handled 
like other varieties, except that 
late in July some plants may be 

rmitted to set some fruit for 

all ripening. ; 

The best thing to do with a wet 
clay soil is to let it alone until the 
wind and sunshine have had a 
chance to dry it off and make it 
ready for the plow or the harrow. 
Wind and sun can do better work 


than you or I and do it much 
faster. E. 


Behind the stock and in the 
alleys of every barn, a wire should - 
be strung at the right height so 
that a lantern can be fastened to 
it. A snap will do for a fastener 
and the lantern can be moved 
from one place to another with- 
aot danger of setting the barn on 


Hardy climbing roses need little 
ns Tie up the canes to 
afford free circulation of air, and 
cut away useless old wood. Thin 
out weak side-shoots and shorten 
the tips of last year’s canes where 
they have been frosted. To sup- 

rt the canes, pass strips of 

ther or heavy muslin loosely 
around them. 

Silage is frequently wasted or its 
feeding value is improperly 
removing it from the silo. No more silage 
should be removed from the surface than 
is required for one feeding or, when 
weather conditions will permit, for one 
day at most. An average of about two 
inches should be removed from the entire 
surface. Loosen no more silage than is re- 
moved. Keep the surface level and com- 
pact at all times. 


By hitching a third horse to a two-horse 
walking plow a man can cover at least one- 
quarter of an acre more a day. This makes 
a difference of about five acres in twenty 
days. Three horses to a sixteen-inch plow 
should do at least half an acre more a day 
than two horses to a twelve-inch plow, if 
the depth of plowing is the same. 


Passing along the road one day, ona trip 
away from home, the steady chug of some 
sort of a machine came to my ears. Looking 
around, I found that down under a bank a 
little water ram was tugging away to lift 
and to Loom water up a hill to a tank that 
supplied two or three families. They put 
it in together and shared the benefits. 
Such a ram does not need so much water 
to operate it as a water wheel does. V. 


We get in a hurry most years to turn the 
cows out to pasture. There is such a thing 


The rag dolls removed from tub, ready to read 


rolled and packed between wet periods. 
If too much crown is secured by dragging, 
the angle of the drag should be re ae 
Getting the earth roads graded, ditches 
open, well-drained and properly crowned 
by dragging, is about all that can be done 
until the people are ready to surface the 
earth with gravel, broken stone or some 
other surfacing material. 


Last Call! Test Seed Corn! 


NLY tested seed-corn should be 

planted this year. Test every ear, and 
thus prevent missing hills, which cut down 
the field. 

There are several good methods of test- 
ing seed-corn. One of the simplest is the 
rag-doll method. This method has been 
used by the Iowa Experiment Station for 
several years, for tests have shown that is 
the best method available. 

To make a rag-doll tester that will con- 
veniently test forty ears of corn, take a 
strip of cloth 8 x 70 inches, and mark it 
lengthwise through the middle, preferabl 
with a black wax crayon or a soft blac 
pencil. lamiion See inches at each end of 
the cloth, mark lines crosswise, making the 
lines three inches apart. This will allow 


next square, and so on until ker 
nels have been removed from forty 
ears and placed on the squares; 

When the cloth has been filled 
mark the numbers of the ears op 
a tag or heavy pape using thisas 
a core around which fo roll the 
cloth. Moisten the cloth so that 
the kernels will not push out 
place. Roll the cloth rather loosely, 
since the large number of ke 
which the cloth contains will swell 
considerably, and if the cloth is 
rolled too tightly they can not 
germinate satisfactorily, 

When the rolling of the doth 
is finished tie a string rather 
loosely around the middle, or use 
a rubber band. The roll cannow 
be laid aside until the testing has 
been finished, when all rollsshould § 
be placed in a bucket of water 
where they may remain for from 
two to twelve hours, depending 

. upon the preference of the oper 
ator. Then pour the water off and 
turn the bucket up side down over 
the rolls to keep them from df 
ing out while the kernels are given 
time to germinate. If the rolisar 
stood up the sprouts ‘will gow 
toward one end of the roll and 
the roots towards the other, mak 
ing the test much easier to rea ag 
than where they are allowed tole 
flat. This also insures better drai 
age and better ventilation, 168 
also well to put a wet piece a 
gunny sack or other coarse 
around the rolls, especially if they 


do not fill the pail which is used to cover 

them. In five or six days the germimr 

tion should be ready to read. . 
To read the test, unroll the cloth, placing 


[Continued on page 116] 


[Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of petty offend 
ers, but severe with gral 
ones—watchful but discrim 
inating —-unchat and 
ready to protect Our Folk] 


“Nature’s Fertilizer,” or ; 
Food and Soil Rectifier.’ The claims® ne 
made for the product caused the Uni 
States Department of Agriculture to 
an investigation and the company ™ 
ordered to shut up shop. The. @ 
sion reached by 
a careful inquiry was that the pr 
contained only four 
which is 
lants afid that, therefore, there 18 BOSE 
in the nature of the material to jus Wht 
sale as a fertilizer or plant food. 
devious ways some folks do have of ag 
to get nionev! — 


FIRM in Boston, Mass., has beet 
advertising and selling what is called 
“Nature’s Plant 
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OUR LIVE STOCK and the 
produce from your fields, car- 
ried in freight-trains to the 
cities, thunder past countless dan- 
ger-signs with the warning, “Look 
Out for the Cars!’ Each one of 
these marks the crossing-place of 
a country road—a road without 
rails, leading to the railroad and 
to the town. Each one marks a 
farmer’s right-of-way. 
As your establishment is a 1920 
farm, probably it is fitted with most 
of the following modern equipment 


'—the telephone, good lighting and 


heating, a silo, a manure spreader, 
a cream separator, an automobile, 
an engine, a tractor. But has it yet 
been equipped with its own engine- 
driven freight-car to haul your loads 
swiftly from farm to town? 


‘Government statistics show that 
in 1918, alone, 350,000,000 tons of 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


> 


farm produce were transported to 
local shipping centers in motor- 
trucks, each truck the investment 
of a practical and up-to-date 
farmer. The same national figures 
prove also that American farmers 
are the greatest users, among all 
industries, of these efficient, money- 
saving, hauling units. Impressive 
facts like these should at least lead 
to careful investigation by every 
progressive farmer. 


Your name and address mailed 
to our office at Chicago will bring 
you folders that will prove inter- 
esting and instructive—that will 
show you why an I[nternational 
Motor Truck might well be termed 
a freight-car for all your miscel- 
laneous farm hauling. Keep in 
mind that these trucks have been 
made for years by the makers of 


good and trusted farm équipment, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
or AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


USA 
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Little Standard Barn 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


“F WISH Mr. Brinckloe would show me 
how to plan my barn; nothing fancy, 

but just a standard barn for fourteen 

cows, eight horses; silo, feed-room, shop, 
ess-room, and so on.” 

So writes one of Our Folks; and since 
there must be a lot of other members of 
the huge Farm Journal family who want 
to build standard barns, I’ll show a sketch- 

lan here for a big or little standard barn. 
ere is nothing fancy about it; nothing 
especially novel, either, just the regular, 
modern t, of barn that is being built 
nowadays by progressive farmers every- 
where. 

The width, inside, is either thirty-three 
or thirty-five feet; the length, inside, is 
eighty-four feet. If you want it longer 
or shorter, you can build it to suit, adding 
or subtracting ten and one-half feet, or 
any multiple of that number. Why? 
Because a cow-stall is three and one-half 
feet wide; and, if we space our posts three 
stalls apart, or ten and one-half feet, we 
get a very good and economical girder- 
span 


The cross-section explains what I mean. 
Two lines of gird- 
ers run _length- 
wise of the barn, 
carried on posts. 
The second-floor 
. joistsare set cross- 
wise, resting on 
the side walls and 
on the girders. 
Wooden posts, 6 x 
6 inches, will do, 


five-inch standard 
wrought - iron 
steam-pipe, with 
flanges at top and 
bottom, filled with 
concrete; these 


will make astrong, 

Fig. 1. Cross-section sanitary, rot-proof 
of window construction. 

The feeding al- 


ley down the center is four and one- 

or six and one-half feet wide, depending 
on the total width of the barn. I’ve shown 
@ single silo at the end, but large barns 
will probably have two. The second 
story of the feed-room, adjoining the silo, 
will hold bins of dairy feed, with chutes 
running down to the first floor; sacks of 
feed are hoisted up by a pulley in the 
beam over the upper door. The horse 
feed-room is at the other end of the build- 


but I prefer to use ~ 


ings likewise the harness-room and shop. 
he first story walls, as I’ve shown them, 
are glazed hollow tile; you can use cement- 
block, or solid concrete. Some people use 
frame; but, unless this is ceiled on the in- 
side, it is not warm and not easy to clean, 
and I don’t like any ceiled-in places in a 
, = 


Fig. 2. Window opens in, held by chain 


barn, because these will surely harbor rats. 
Just for that reason, I have shown the 
— joists over the stable. A double floor 
above these will give plenty of warmth. I 
know that most barn architects prefer to 
put a wooden or plaster ceiling over the 
stable; but because of the rats, I dont 
agree with these people. If you take 
vantage of the rainy days, and spray the 
ceiling-beams with whitewash, and keep 
them sprayed, you'll have a neat, clean, 
sani stable. 

The hay-loft is all frame construction; 
the cross-section in Fig. 3 shows how it’s 
built. Some farmers not want so much 
hay space, but they can shorten the side- 


posts as much as they 
choose. Indeed, some 
| N 2 barns built with 


no side-posts at all; 
the roof-plates rest 
right down on the 
second-floor joists. 
The stable win- 


Ya, . usually made as Fig. 1 
§ ig. 2 indicate, 


ss . sash, of 8 x 10-inch 
glass. Fly-screen net- 


4 


wed th, Outside: 35-6037 
Width, laside, 33 of 35 
Fig. 3. Cross-section, showing details of framing 


ting is nailed over the outside of the 


window-frame; the sash in, 4 you 
see, so as to ventilate the stable without 
letting direct drafts blow on the cows, 
In summer the chains can be 
the sash lifted out, and stored away, 
The side walls of the loft can be bam- 
boards or siding; but if you sheathe with 
rough boards, you can use i 
siding-shingles, and thus save cost of 
future painting. For the roof, suit your 
self; just as a red asbestos 
ingles make a wonderfully goed effect, 
besides being fireproof, light and lasting, 
There are big doors, one above another, 


you ean have a 
bank and driveway, either at side or end, 


to people who buy equipment. 


A New Barn Started Them 


- A new man moved into our neighborhood. 


It was the spring of the year when mot 
folks were not very busy— for 
“the frost to get out.” It was not 

- however, before ‘the i 
pounding and other sounds from the home 
of the new man. 

“Aha! _ New lords, new laws!” they 
laughed and strolled up to see what wat 
going on. The old barn was receiving 4 
transformation that made it the pride 0 
the neighborhood; the old house 
up a foot and a half to a new wall; 0 
improvements took place all round the 
place, until wondered where it 
game, oe . It will be a long time be 
the are in, e 

e e are doing things, too. “ 

are being overhauled 
made more comfortable; the houses Wale 


better. Pastures that never felt the gm 
of a pure-bred cow now are 
feel a good many. 


Fig. 4. Only one silo is shown, but twe can be built for « large . 


4 
in the end; and you put in your hay bya 
¥ 
efore you actually start ding, | 
: 
Syn eee | would advise you to get blue-prints for the 
: roof, construction, and the concrete work 
of the cow-stalls. Most of the state agi 
cultural furnish these. | 
: J University of Wisconsin, for instance, hag 
Ce Sra a good set. Or, you can write to oneof the 
Ae good and 
i 
ry 
NE 78 radavs, § 
dows, nowadays, are were weatherbeaten and grey: are 
on brighter colors; old hedge rows 
4 i made 
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You can dance till the very last note 


‘Back go the rugs, and you're off. 
After that you can dance ‘to 

your heart’s delight with never a 

thought of stopping the motor 

when the end of a record is reached. 
The Columbia Non-Set Auto- 

matic Stop, found in Columbia away. 

Columbia Grafenclas: Standard Medels up te $300; Period Designs up to $2100 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
: Canadian Factory: Toronto 

Get the Now Columbia 

AD. 
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Grafonolas exclusively, is the only 
automatic stop that requires ab- 
solutely no setting. You simply 
place the tone arm needle on the 
record, and the Grafonola stops 
itself just as the last strains die 


umbia 
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OONER or later, what is being said 

about fertilizers, in The Farm Journal, 

will come out in experiment station 
bulletins. But why wait till we are gray- 
headed to turn a farm loss into a profit? 
Let’s try things out on our farms in simple, 
inexpensive ways; and when we find what 
fits our system of farming go after it good 
and hard. 

Our Folks all over this land are asking 
how it is to be done on their own farms and 
where to get the materials? The only sure 
way to do it right is to prove on your own 
farm the best system for your land and 


rotation; and we are going to tell you how | 


that can be done. Then when your own 
eyes and farm scales tell you what is what, 
a the winning combination, drop the 

ver into “high” and go ahead full speed. 


What Does Your Land Produce? 


Is your farm producing seventy-five 
bushels of corn and three tons of clover, 
like Illinois corn-belt land? Or, is it pro- 
ducing twenty-six bushels of corn and one 
and one-half tons of mixed hay, like the 
average farm in the United States? Or is 
it somewhere between these two? You 
see, there is bound to be a different an- 
swer for all three classes of farms. 

We have advocated the use of the Penn- 
sylvania formula for a rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat and clover. To make up this 
formula requires 600 pounds of sixteen 
per cent acid phosphate to 400 pounds of 
muriate of potash; and Pennsylvania ap- 

ies half to corn and half to wheat. Our 
critics have made a lot of noise about that 
advice, claiming that it is too much potash. 
But they haven’t backed up their clamor 
with any proofs. i 

We have stated this as the governing 


‘principle for each farm: “If you want to 


start something on the farm, use phos- 


you 
t “from the soil and air’ 
nm and, in addition, a 
or even all of the 


portion of potash. And since they are long 
@n guessing and ‘shy on facts the only 
thing for us to do is to find out for our- 
selves on our own farms. When we see 
the results on our own farms we can pick 
the winner and back it with our faith and 
our money. 


Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 


Since nitrogen does not pay in rotations 
with clover, we will omit it in our farm 
tests. Since phosphoric acid is the great 
starter, we will always furnish each cro 

with a full ration of phosphoric acid. 
Since potash is useful chiefly as a reinfor- 
cer of phosphoric acid, and we have no 
experiments proving how much we can 
expect the soil to furnish, we will back up 
the ogee with full, three-quarter, 
one-half, and quarter rations of potash, 
and find out. And let’s have one test in 
which the crops get a full ration of phos- 


phoric acid alone with no potash. “Then 
Corn, expected crop, 
50 bushels per acre 
Set Lbs. Ac Lbs. 
Drill Phos. Pot. 
Plat 1 200 20 ‘ae 
Plat 2 300 20 10 
Plat 3 275 20 7% 
Plat 4 250 20 5 
Plat 5 225 20 2% 


All plats receive a full ration of phosphate. Plat 1 receives no 
potash and acid phosphate; 


potash; plat 2, full ration of bot: 


This table shows amounts of sixteen per 
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By A. B. ROSS 


you can see who has been handing out the 
right advice as to corn, clover and cash. 


Laying Out the Trial Plats 


All plats should be one-tenth of an acre to. 


make results easier to figure. They should 
be forty-two feet wide, because that is 
just wide enough for seven drill rows, or 
twelve corn rows three and one-half feet 
apart—fits them both, you see. That 
would make each 0 104 feet long. 

There ought to be unfertilized plats, so 
that you can compare crops. Where you 
do not put unfertilized plats between 
fertilized plats, there ought at least to be 
an alley separating the fertilized plats. 
You can run the fertilized plats, fort - 
two feet wide and 104 feet long, straight 
across the field the direction ony plant 
corn; or you can run them side by side at 
one side of the field. The maifi thing is to 

iek a piece of ground that produces uni- 
orm crops all over the area set aside for 
the tests. 

In spreading the fertilizer with the drill, 
if there is any fertilizer left over, broadcast 
it or run it out through the middle of the 
plat to which it belongs. 

The fertilizer rations figured in the table 
below are for fifty bushels of corn to the 
acre, fifty bushels of oats, twenty-five 
bushels of wheat, and two tons of clover 
hay. The quantity of acid phosphate is 
the same for each crop and each plat, as 
shown in the table. That is, we alwa 
feed a full ration of phosphoric acid on the 
plat which gets only phosphate, and on all 
the plats which get rations of potash. The 
table shows how to set the fertilizer attach- 
ment on the drill for each plat. , 

If you think your land is good enough 
for bigger crops than those just mentioned, 

d ten per cent to the quantity of each 
kind of fertilizer for every extra five 
bushels of corn or oats, two and one-half 
bushels of wheat and 400 pounds of clover 
hay you are going after. Don’t make the 
blunder of underfeeding, for now you are 
after the biggest crops’your land is capable 


your five fertilized plats 
field—the acid phosphate 
ny at one end, then the plat receivin; 
ull ration of phosphate and potash, an 
then the others indicated in the table. 
Below is the table of quantities and direc- 
tions for cme the drill. It is easy to 
reduce all the fractions to ounces. The 
amount of fertilizer required yearly is 
350 pounds sixteen per cent phosphate 
and 111}4 pounds muriate of potash. 


Clover Is the Barometer 


The combination which brings you the 
most clover is a good one to watch and 
study. For clover is the barometer of farm 
production. As we get heavier stands of 
solid clover the other crops rise; as clover 
runs down the rest quickly follow suit. 

It will not be hard to get at the financial 
results. So far as the fertilizer tests are 
concerned, the standard of comparison is 
the “full ration” plat. The subtraction 
method will easily tell. you whether the 


r 
AC. 


the same in e 


| Prove the New Fertilizer Facts on Your Own F 


of the potash is subtracted. They 
corn and clover from the tenth-acre 


if multiplied b 


ield 


y ten, will be the per 
for each fertilizer combinatig: 


each year to see where the fertilized 


mpare that with the general farm yidj 
ized pla 


are heading. Compare increases on thy 


fertilized plat with the year-to-year 
of the farm to find out which fertilins 


yield 


formula is building production strongly: 
and hang to the one which builds, Fa 
each sueceeding year, that one is bringing 


you an added profit. _ 

If you want to go farther, 
side the fertilized plats (wit 
“between to help in keeping track of thy 


place al : 
a 


plats) a series of plats testing manure, and 
another testing manure reinforced with 


fertilizer. 


You will need each 52} 


pounds sixteen per cent acid pi 
and 167 pounds of muriate of potash fg 


the complete work. 


f 
This includes, 


course, what is required for the straight 
fertilizer tests. 

The manured plats mentioned farth 
on are figured so that you will find a 
not only the quantity which pays be 
per acre, but to what crops it ought tok 
applied to make the most money ong 


rotation. 


The manure-fertilizer plats ap 


handled the same way, only with themy 
cut the ration of commercial fertilizers in 
half (except with clover). We compara 
these tests acid phosphate alone, wit 


acid phosphate and muriate 


of potadh 


balanced to the needs of each crop, 
The general scheme with manure is 
test out an application of sixteen fons pr 


acre 
whic 
ward in cash. 


Plat 6 receives 1,600 
(eight tons an acre). 


‘acre per rotation against eight tons pr 


r rotation; and to see in each cm 
use of manure sets us furthest for 


Rations for the Manure Plats 


unds of manure 
ne-half is applied 


to corn and one-half to clover. 

Plat 7 receives 3,200 pounds manum 
(sixteen tons an acre). One-half is 

to corn and one-half to clover. 


Plat 8 receives 1,600 pounds ef manu 
(eight tons an acre). One-fourth is 


to oats, three-eighths to corn and 
eighths to wheat. 

Plat 9 receives 3,200 pounds of manutt 
(sixteen tons an acre). One-fourth is a 
plied to oats, three-eighths to corm ail 
three-eighths to wheat. 

Plat 10 receives 1,600 pounds manut 


(eight tons an acre). 


is applied to 


clover. 
The same plan is*used for manuredé 
tilizer plats, except that plats 6 andi 


ceive, with each crop, a 
ph 
af 
plat 10 receives af 
hate 
nothing else during the whole rotatiol. 


Pp 


half ration of acid 


hate; plats 7 and 9 receive 


ration of both phosphate and potash} 


ration of acid pho 
and potash with the manure, 


Use sixteen per cent acid phosphate be 
cause it gives cheaper phosphensd than 


fourteen 


per cent. Use muriate of potash 


the 
because it is the-cheapest and, for ts 
work anyway, the most effective form 


which to bu 


If 


potash. 
ou don’t know where to get potash 


and sixteen per cent phosphate, your & 


several crops will net more money if part periment station will tell you. 
Oats, expected crop, Wheat, expected crop, Clover, expected crop, 
50 bushels per acre 25 bushels per acre 2 tons per acre 
Set § Lbs. Ac Lbs. Set Lbs. Ac Lbs. Set Lbs. Ac. Lbs 
Drill Phos. Pot. Drill Phos. Pot. Drill os. _ Poh 
100 10 100 10 100 10 
165 10 6 150 10 5 250 10 i 
150 10 4 137 10 3 212 10 W 
132 10 3% 125 |! 10 2 175 10 by, 
115 10 156 113 10 4 137 io 


cent acid phosphate. plat 3, full ration of p 
and potash applied to each tenth-acre plat, and also sets for drill. potash; plat 4, full ration 


potash; plat 5, full ration of phosp 
potash. Each plat should contain one-tenth of am sere 


h te and one-half rata 
te and one-fourth 


OS i 
: 
© 
! 
= 
phoric acid; if you want to finish what you 
tw started, back up each pound of phosphoric O 
acid with two 
can safely ge 
all your nit 
quarter or 
petesh, so much the better. But don’t 
ee t some soil chemist guess that you 
can do this. The proofs all the other 
haa way. Soil chemists can’t show a thing to : 
he. St sustain their advice to cut down the pro- 
0 
i 
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“It costs no more to‘ 
raise.a.1,200 Ib.:steer_ . 
viele than a 600 Ib. scrub.” - 
eral farm yield 
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| Makes Livestock Prices? 
ch crop. 
ixtoon tons pe | PE and quality come first in establishing livestock values bit: men 
who. best understand the livestock industry know that there are many 
s furthest for factors that make the stockyards market truly competitive and sur- 
| prisingly stable in view of the tremendous fluctuation in livestock receipts. 
ure Plats 2 The several large packers_who are quantity buyers, in keen competition 
nds ad among themselves and with other buyers, purchase only 44% of American 
ver, livestock. Over 150 competing firms buy on the Chicago market, including 
conde ae local butchers, small packers, eastern shippers; cattle-feeders and speculators. 
rnd ef manu Stern business necessity of such con- _ gin of profit between the cost of the 
_cerns as Armour and Company com-. live animal and the selling price of 
d | __ pelsan almost automatic stabilization ~© meat and by-products, is practically 
fourth is of the market: Large receipts'and a. the same during high or low prices. 
| falling market are seized upon by all low farmer 
unds manun —he raises'less livestock: High prices 
for manurede- meat. In either case; Armour’s vol- 
ats 6 and 8 |.‘ Stocks. to supply the trade in sla ume of business is affected. 
f ration of a I periods. This competitive buying 
ste aa tash; "i prevents the collapse of the market Armour. and Company’s success de- 
nof and absorbs the sutplus. under extra pends upon doing large and-uniform 
‘ole rotation ! heavy receipts of livestock. volume of business on a small margin 
phosphate of profit. In net earnings 
of pos Armour :and Company does not wel- 1.35 per cent om each dollar ot 
come market fluctuations. The mar- sales,6.74per cent onimvested capital. 
} 
to got | You and’ Armour are interested in the same thing 
ma 2 —a stable livestock market which gives you a 
pected ooh | proper, uniform cash price for your product. , 
Ae Lbs. : 
os. 
| ARMOUR COMPANY 
10 
CHICAGO 
5091 
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the United States fail by decay 
every year.” These figures are 
quoted by C. H. Guise of the forestry de- 
partment of the New York state college of 
agriculture. At twenty cents each this 
means an annual loss of $10,000,000. 
To check this loss, fence builders must 
either make wooden posts last 


ney Pre: hundred million fence posts in 
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Three Fence Posts That Won't Wear Out ~ 


Treated wood, steel, concrete 


This is prevented by setting the posts in 
concrete. Such a combination is a winner. 
The concrete should extend several inches 
above the ground. 

This letter from A. W. Turner, Story 
ney: Ia., tells how one man does the 
work: 

“When embedding his steel fence posts 


4 


€ 


extends some six inches above the present 


grade. 

“In wet ‘seasons cattle force the dirt 
= against the fence line; also, plowing 
often throws a furrow up under the fenes, 
To protect his posts against this, Mr. La 
Rue tapered the concrete up the poss as 
shown. This prevents the earth from 
: coming in contact with the steal 


longer, or use fence posts that do 
not decay—steel or concrete posts. 


Creosote Preserves Wooden Posts 


Creosote lengthens the life of most 
wooden posts. The posts can be 
treated in a sheet iron tank. The 
tank should be set on a brick 
foundation so that a slow fire can 
be built under it. Boiling causes 
the creosote to enter the wood. If 
the posts are then removed and 
plunged into cold creosote, the 
wood will absorb still more. 

The treatment need not extend 


and causing erosion. His poste 
are as permanent as any on 
the market today, both as to life 
and ability to maintain a goog 


fence line.” 
All end posts should be set ip 
concrete. veral brands of steel 


posts can be purchased from hard 
ware stores, lumber companies and 
other dealers in fence supplies. 


Concrete Posts Last a Long Time’ 


For best results in making eon 
crete fence pre, one must use 
mixtures definitely proportioned 


higher than a few inches above 
the point on the post that will be 
even with the ground level. Posts 
should be seasoned and bark should be 
removed before treating. 

Some post timbers are naturally so dur- 
able that it will not pay to creosote them. 
It will not pay to treat osage orange, red 
cedar, black locust, mulberry and the best 
oak. The ordinary kinds of oak, chestnut 
and white cedar posts will show an in- 
creased durability by creosoting. Soft 
maple, basswood, willow, elm and similar 
woods, not now used to any extent for 
posts, may become a valuable source [of 
supply by the expenditure of a few cents 
apiece in creosoting. 

Sap-wood is more readily penetrated 
than heartwood, so that round posts are 
preferable. to split ones. The upper part 
of the post exposed to the air only will not 
need treatment other than the seasoning 
given the entire post, except perhaps the 
top of the post. Brush treatment of this 
part will render it less liable to the attack 
of boring insects. By sloping the tops 
of posts so as to make them shed 
water, the durability of the upper portion 
will be increased. 


Steel Posts Are O. K. 


Steel posts do a with the necessity of 
treating posts with creosote. The ad- 
van of steel posts, besides their 
durability, are their economy, the insur- 
ance to stock against lightning, the ease 
of placing the posts in the ground, and the 
neat appearance. 

Steel posts do away with the necessity 
of digging holes for the line posts. The 
posts can be driven into the soil with a 
sledge. Steel-post fences occupy less space 
than wooden or concrete-post fences. Fence 
rows can be burned to remove weeds and 

trash if steel posts are used. 

ee job I hate, 
it is the backbreaking job of digging post 
holes” says one of Our Folks. “With a 
steel post one can drive a alongside 
the fence row and drive in the posts in a 
jiffy. Any man can put up a whole line of 
steel posts easier and quicker than he can 
haul and scatter the same number of 
wooden posts. 

“There is also the advantage of _- 
tection against lightnifig. Lightning does 
not run along the wires as it does on the 
wooden-post fence. When the lightning 
hits a steel-post fence it is grounded. Many 
@ man has lost enough live stock in one 
thunder storm to more than pay for a 
steel-post fence.” 

Some people object to steel posts on the 

ground that the pers are pushed out of 


alignment by stock—especially in wet soil. 


Two concrete gate-posts on a farm near Colo, Ia. 


in concrete, H. C. LaRue, places a concrete 
collar around the posts. The collar ex- 
tends some distance above ground to 
prevent the posts from rusting, should the 
grade along the fence be raised. He places 
the posts in the center of concrete forms 


= 


Steel set in concrete, Iowa 


made from stove pipes or gallon tin cans. 

The forms then are filled with concrete, 

thus making the posts as permanent as 

any posts in use. In one place in par- 

ticular, where he intends to raise the 

grade along the fence, the concrete collar 


Device for treat- 


Many manufacturers use a mix 
ture of one cubic foot of Portland 
cement, two cubic feet of clean, 
coarse sand ranging from the finer particles 
up to those one-fourth inch in test 
dimension, and three cubic feet of clean, 
well-graded pebbles or broken stone rang 
ing from one-fourth inch up to a maximum 
of three-fourths of an inch. In some cases 
fence posts are made from a mixture com 
sisting of one cubic foot of cement to thres 
cubic feet of sand. There is no excuse’ 
for using such a mixture unless suitable 
clean pebbles or broken stone can not be” 
obtained. Too great emphasis can not be 
placed on the necessity for having the 
sand and pebbles clean. Any ol. 
clay or loam will prevent the cement from” 
holding sand and pebbles together. res 
After suitable materials are selected and 
combined in proper proportions, sufficient’: 
water must be added to form a jelly-tke 


Probably no other essential of coneret” 
post manufacture deserves more careful 
observance than reinforcing—the Roe 
of steel rods in proper position in the Com 
crete so that the post will be strong enough 
to resist strains 

Some persons have the false. iny 
that a rod or piece of pipe placed at 
center of the oy accomplishes all that # 

ecessary in the way of reinforcing. ‘This 
is not correct, for the strains to which @ 
fence may be are likely to. 
come from any one of four directions. Te: 
be effective, a concrete fence post mist: 
have the reinforcing properly distributed, 

In a square post the reinf should 
be placed near the surface at of the 
four corners; in a round post, at points 1” 
the concrete near the face that cor- 
respond to the outlines of a square; and it 
a post of triangular shape, near the sur” 
face at each corner of the triangle. 2 

Concrete can be successfully mixed by. 
hand. It is not a very difficult job for the” 

ome-made, hand or 
mixer, but generally eaiinal it. will be 
found far more satisfactory to purchase 
one of the small commercial machines 
when any considerable quantity of post® 
is to be made. Generally ma 
chine mixing should con for at least” 
one minute for each batch, 

olds will be necessary, of course. Thes? 
can be made of used lumber. One mae” 


uses this plan: 

“Take an old barn door and spike some 
six-foot pieces of 2 x 6’s to #, parallel @ 
each other so that they form troughs 5 
inches apart. Close up the ends of the) 
troughs, put in the reinforcing, and powiy 
in the concrete.” ee 
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PAINTED FATHER TIME HUGH RANKIN 


BELISKS of the 
ancient orient were 
sacred to the sun-god. 


It was to a Babylonian 
obelisk that Berosus, 
court astronomer and 
high priest, owed his 
inspiration for the first 

erfected Sun-Dial. 

ing Belshazzar re- 
ceived it on the very eve 
of Babylon’s fall. 


The people eyed it 
with superstitious awe. 
Surely, the shadow mark- 
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ing the hour was the 
moving finger of the sun- 
god himself! 


* * * 


After twenty-five cen- 
turies, Sun-Dials are still 
used by civilized nations. 


But the world’s grow- 
ing appreciation of ‘she 
value of Time gradually 


—brought more depend- 


able time-meters—fore- 
runners of today’s 
marvelous instruments 
of beauty and precision— 


; points i 
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~The Silo—the Lighthouse of the Farm” 


The main reason for silos is that they pay 


F you were to ask Fred Cornell of 
Wyoming a reason for building silos, 
he would undoubtedly say: ‘Because 
it pays.” At any rate, that is his experi- 


ence. 
Fred was milking ten cows, and believed 
that silage would make them give more 
i Therefore, he built a silo—a pit 
silo ten feet in diameter and sixteen feet 


deep. 

He fed corn silage to his cows all winter. 
The silage kept up the milk flow, saved 
labor in feeding, and none of the corn was 
wasted. When asked how he liked the silo, 
he replied that he would “not take $1,000 
for it and do without one, because it has 
paid interest on $1,000.” . 

The county agent, from whom I learned 
of this incident, says that he analyzed 
Fred’s statement, and the cost of the silo, 
and found that the silo paid 250 per cent 
interest on the cost. And that’s Fred’s 
reason for silos—they pay. 


All Reasons Amount to Same Thing 


All reasons for silos amount to the same 
thing when boiled down—bigger profits 
from stock. Silage has been tested out by 
practically every experiment station in the 
country. Here are a few of the results: 

Nebraska: Steers fed on corn silage 
made twenty per cent larger gains than 
steers fed on corn stover. 

Missouri: Where corn silage was com- 
pared with hay, there was a saving of $1.07 
on each 100 pounds of beef by feeding 


age. 

Kansas: Kafir-corn silage gave $11.12 
more profit per steer than a ration of hay, 
fodder and grain. 

Ilinois: Silage was found to be worth 
thirty-one per cent more than corn fodder 
when ali costs of producing the feeds were 
considered. 


Satisfied Users Best Argument 


All the tests by experiment stations would 
be useless if people did not find their rec- 
Ommendations true in actual practise. 
To show that silage is all right in actual 
use, here are a few statements from the 
scores I could quote: 

“Ensilage has cut the cost of butterfat 
roduction in my herd twenty-five to 
orty per cent,’ says W. C. Swinehart, 

Adams county, Colo. “Silage feedin 
@aused increase of forty-eight pounds o 
butterfat per cow in my herd.” 

“Bigger cream checks and _ healthier 

cows,” says W. A. Atkinson, Colorado. 

“My two silos have enabled me to in- 

crease the amount of stock that I can feed,” 
says Victor Akin, beef feeder, Colorado. 

“The silo is an investment that pays a 

large dividend to any man in the beef pro- 
ducing business, either on a small or a 
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Ever since The Farm Journal 
coined the slogan, ““The Silo Is the 
Lighthouse of the Farm,’”’ many have 
found it a pleasure in going through 
the country to see the increasing 
number of “‘lighthouses” shining out 
across the land and guiding their 
owners to a place of safety and profit 
in their farming operations. Where- 
ever a particularly high and narrow 
silo stands up above a barn, its re- 
semblance to a lighthouse is very 
marked. Here is the Absecon light- 
house at Atlantic City. We might 
turn around and call it “the Silo of the 
Sea.”” Take the Editor’s word for it, no 
one keeping six cows can afford NOT. 
to have a “lighthouse” on his farm. 


large farm. Silage makes the hay and 

straw more valuable as a feed. You will 

raise larger and better crops, and increase 
our bank account,” says H. H. Mohr, 
ndiana. 

“Silage is the nearest thing to pastures, 
and my cows milk just about the same in 
winter as in the summer,” saySE. W. Saw- 
yer, Pennsylvania. 

“T get more feed per acre,” says Clarence 
Tubbs, Pennsylvania. 

“Silage, enables me to produce more 
milk when the price is highest,” says 
Frank Hackett, Pennsylvania. 


Get Ready for Silo Now 


Now is the time to decide on a silo, so 
that crops can be planted for filling the 
silo in the fall. nt 
crops that can be used. Corn is the crop 
most widely used in the corn belt. Kafir- 
corn is used in states farther west. Corn- 
soybean silage is being used with good re- 
ts in Indiana and is gaining in other 
states. Milo maize, sorghum, feterita 


here are quite a few” 


rutabagas and turnips can be used, 

pulp from sugar factories is also nod 
arious materials can be used for siloges 

wood, clay tile, concrete, metal. All ai 

good if properly constructed. 


A Plan for Building Silos 


When quite a few people in one neighbor 
hood decide to build. their own silos, and 
when they can agree on one type of silo, 
it is a good plan to form silo eireles. Thig 
lan was suggested by county agent of 
alla Walla county, Wash. The following 

apeenent is suggested for members of a 

silo circle: 

“Whereas, a silo circle is formed for 
the purpose of providing an economical 
plan for construction of silos and the 
members of such circle agree to assist 
each other in the construction of same: 

“Now, therefore, I, the undersigned, 
agree to: 

“Assist each member in the construc 
tion of his silo to the extent of approx- 
mately the same amount of labor that he 
contributes to the construction of my silo, 

“Furnish dinner to each member each 
day during the construction of my silo, 

‘Have all lumber and hardware, named 
in the specifications, at the site where 
my silo is to be built, not later than the 
day before the date set for the work to 
start. 

“Have the foundation for my silo built 
at least four days prior to the date upon 
which the construction of my silo is to 
start. 

“Furnish for use during the work the 
following tools: Rip saw, common saw, 
key-hole saw, level, plumb line, square, 
plane, drawing knife, ax, chisel. (Hach 
member to furnish his own hammer), 

“Be on hand for work not later than 
....2. m., and will remain until .... p.m. 

understand in signing this agree- 
ment that an expert in the construction 
eee silos will be present for at 
least two days during the construction 
of the first silo to teach the members 
the building of such silos. 

“I further understand that the silos 
are to be built in the order of the sig- 
natures unless otherwise arranged by the 
members. 

(Signed) 
se 
After four or five signatures are obtained 

the men will get together and on & 

definite time to begin the work. This 
date should fit into the slack season. The 
hours of work are also arranged at this 
time. Not more than five farmers should 
comprise a circle, as difficulties will arise 
in using time to the best advantage when 


and Sudan grass are also used for silage. — there are’ more than five or less than 


Root crops such as sugar beets, mangels, 


men. 
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ie ae ‘ These silos are on a farm in the Southwest. One on left is just being built, and the next is partly painted "7 
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dose-up of Mario Laurenti 
saring his voice with i 
“REATION by the New Edison. 


letter of 


“DR. JOHN H.. FINLEY 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEw YorK: 

New: Yore STaTE COMMISSIONER 
or Epucation 


“The influence of music upon the 
individual has been known since very 
early times. When an evil spirit 
came upon Saul, David was brought 
to play before him until he was well. 
often Mr. as a 

David, not out slaying 
Goliaths, but playing with 
instruments before the world, which 
seems, like Saul, to he ¢, Possessed at 
times by an evil Spiri 


fficial 


OULDN’I it be wonderful to 
entertain your friends with the 
phonograph whose realism held 

these 6,000 teachers spellbound and 

caused Dr. Finley to write his beauti- 
ful tribute to Mr. Edison. 
As you read the amazing story which 


follows, remember that you can have in 


your own home an exact duplicate of 
the Official Laboratory Model which 
made music history at Albany. 

* * 


November 25, 1919 was. the memo- 
rable evening when Mr. Edison made 
his now-famous test- in the State 
Armory, Albany, New: York, before an 
audience of 6,000’ people. 

The: audience was one that truly rep- 
resented you and the rest of the great 
American public. The entire 6,000 con- 
sisted of teachers, principals and super- 
intendents of the public schools: of New 
York State—the fine intelligent kind of 
men and. women to whom you have en- 
trusted the education of your children. 

The singer was a distinguished artise— 
member of the famous Metropolitan 
Opera Company; New York—Mario 
Laurenti,. the glorious-voiced baritone, 
one of the truly great voices of the world. 

* ok 


With the help of the illustration,— 
from an actual photograph—you cart 
follow in your mind’s eye the whole 
marvel~us thing that happened. 

Laurenti stood beside a_ graceful 
William and Mary cabinet. He started 
to sing. His glorious voice filled the 
auditorium. The audience, which had 
been a-buzz with curiosity throughout 
the preliminaries, now settled back in 
its chairs and surrendered itself to the 
exquisite artistry of Laurenti’s voice. 
Suddenly the audience sat up in abrupt 


The NEW EDISON 
“The Phonograph with a Soul 


6,000 Teachers Heas 
Astounding Triumph of 
Phonograph’s New Art 


{n daring comparison made with Marie 
Laurenti, famous baritone of Metro 
olitan Opera Company, Mr. Edison’s 


ser 26, 1929: 


aboratory odel perfeetly 


matches Laurenti’s voice, 


surprise. A low wondering whispes 
ran through the auditorium. Folks 
rubbed their eyes.. Laurenti’s lips were 
abselutely still, but his voice continued 
to reach them with undiminished 
beauty. The New Edisom had taken up 
Laurenti’s song and was: Re-CreaTine 
his voice with such perfect realism, that 
the human ear could not tell that he 
had ceased to sing. 

As plainly and simply as we can tell 
it, such is what happened. We wish you 
could have heard those 6,000 teachers 
express their amazement. and. delight. 
As Dr. Finley so finely suggests in his 
letter, it seemed that Mr. Edison had 
ushered in a new epoch in music. 

The Official Laboratory Model stands 
today as the only phonograph which 
can meet the human voice in competi 
tion—the only phonograph which has 
proved its right to stand in your home 
and bring you the joys of the world’s 
great music and represent to yotr 
friends the culture of your home. 


* * 


The instrument used at Albany was a dupli- 
cate of Edison’s original Official 
Model, on which he spent more. than three mil- 
lion dollars in research work. . Your Edison 
dealer has another duplicate of this original 
three milion dollar phonograph: He will guar- 
antee it, without quibble, or question, to be 
full equal i in tonal quality to the instrument 
a at Albany and to be capable of success 
fully sustaining the test made at Albany. 

 Leok in your local papers: for your Edison 
dealer’s announcement. Let him give you 
Mr. Edison’s unique Realism Test; you cam 
experience for yourself the magic power of 
the New Edison’s realism. 

If you do not know the Edison dealer, write 
us and we wiil send you his name and address, 
mail with com copy of 
that fascinating book 
written by one of Mr. Pight-hand mens 


THOMAS A. Inc., 
Orange, N. J 


Prom on 
photograph taken 
sn State Armorge 
Albany, ow 
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A stretch of road in Sevier county, Ark. 


That is a question that can not be 
answered without a full examina- 
tion of the facts from various points of 
view. The question whether we want good 
roads or not has passed beyond the de- 
batable point. We do want them. There 
is no progressive farmer who does not 
recognize the economic and social advan- 
sof good roads after he has them. 

e is dense indeed who can not see that 
there is more money in hauling from two 
to four tons, instead of one ton, to the rail- 
road or market; or, from a distance stand- 
point, in making the farm twenty-five or 
thirty miles from the railroad as valuable 
as one five or ten miles from the railroad. 

The advantages of hauling to market, 
or to the railroad at any time of the year, 
are so apparent that little argument is 
needed to convince any one of the ad- 
vantages of all-the-year-around roads. 

The man who cares for his family is 
quick to see the social advantages of good 
roads. He and his wife can go to church 
the year through. The children can go to 
school in all weathers. If the density of 
the population permits, the schools can 
be consolidated, and the children can get 
all the advantages of graded schools. The 
whole family can go to neighborhood 
gatherings. 

Good roads affect the security of life 
and property. With a telephone and good 

8S it is possible to get the doctor 
quickly in case of yaar aa It may be a 
matter of life or death. In fire districts 
the same agencies bring the fire-fighting 
apparatus. How can a man doubt the 
value of good roads with his house on fire 
and the village apparatusstuck in the mud? 

The careful observer will tell you, too, 
that he sees subtle changes going on after 
good roads strike a locality. The door- 
yard is spruced up a bit. Somebody finds 
time to run the lawn-mower over it. 
Mother plants a few flowers as she did 
not seem to have time todo before. Father 
fixes up the porch that was drooping in 
one corner and Bill, who never did seem 
to take an interest in looks, spruced u 
around the back door, because Uncle 
John was going to bring Sally out in 
the auto on Sunday. Good roads stimu- 
late and bring out the good qualities of 
those who live along them. 


Why Not Good Roads, Then? 


Why, then, does not every one yell his 
_ head off for good roads? Well, to tell the 
truth, these roads must be paid for. They 
will be paid for in the long run by those 
whom they benefit. . 

If a-road is within a farm and benefits 
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the owner alone, the™owner pays for it 
himself; if it is within a town aaa benefits 
the town alone, the town pays for it; if it 
benefits the whole county, the county 
pays for it; if it is for the benefit of the 
whole state, the state pays for it. We 
also are beginning to think in national 
units, and the time is coming when if a 
road benefits the whole nation it will be 
paid for by the nation. 

There are bills before Congress which 
provide for just this thing, and it would 
seem to be right if the nation demands a 
road across a state of wide expanse but of 
small eomy and wealth, like Nevada, 
that the nation should help pay the bill. 

All this does not mean that nobody pa: 
for the roads. It means that some bate 
politic pays for all the roads. To reverse 
the picture, it means that there is little 
chance of the farm owner getting the 
neighbors to build the road from the high- 
way to his barn. It means there is little 
chance of the town getting aid from the 
county or state except on some road of 
county-wide or state-wide usefulness. It 
means that each one must expect to pay 
for the roads he is directly interested in, 
and can only expect some one to share the 
burden when that some one is going to 
benefit. It is well to keep these things in 
mind since there is a tendency in some 
places to postpone road improvements in 
the hope that some one else can be in- 
duced to pay for them. 


There Must Be Some Low-Cost Roads 


The financing of roads is, then, not so dif- 
ferent from the building situation. The 
individual builds his dwelling; the town 
or city builds its schools, its town hall; 
thestate its capitol, its public institutional 
buildings; the nation, with more ample 
resources, builds the city of Yom 
and minor public buildings throughout 
the land. Each builds as it is able. 

& The different classes of road builders 


One bug to another: “ Well, well! 
traffic appears to be tied up!” 


The cose road after being surfaced with gravel 


spent. Then we will not go 


must do the same. Each unit should stud 
its own problems and determine how aa 
it can afford to pay for a road and what 
kind of a road is best, taking into con 
sideration all the elements of the problem 

As in the housing problem, it. may be 
expedient to-build a log cabin, so in the 
road poobiees it may be necessary to build 
the cheapest road possible. As the farm 
improves, better buildings are built and s 
mortgage may be negotiated to build fo 
the future. In the case of towns, bonds 
may be issued and roads built for the 
future; but it must be remembered that 
eventually the community pays for the 
roads when the bonds are retired. 

In house, when we come t 
building the higher cost structures, archi: 
tects are needed; so in roads, as the prob: 
lems become complicated, engineers are 
needed. A man of wise experience and 
proved ability can save his salary many 
times over in any road project of am 
magnitude, no matter whether the 
are of higher or of lower type. 

A good engineer may often save by 
using in an intelligent way a cheaper form 
of construction suitable to the traffie condi- 
tions, where a less experienced man t 
advocate a high cost road. He may 
able to maintain what he has rather thap 
build anew. For every mile of high cost 
construction, there must n be 
many miles of low cost road. An engimeer 
must decide what is the common sense 
type to build and what the community 
can afford to pay for it. 


The Answer to the Question 


Good sense points the way to the answe 
to our question. The country ean not go 
road mad if it settles its road questions 0D 
an economic and common sense basis. 
The roads are needed, and if t are 
built that can be paid for and can be mall- 
tained with the funds provided, every one 
in the community will be the gainer. If, 
on the other hand, city streets of heavy 
t of construction are built where 
bituminous macadam would do as well, oF 
if bituminous macadam is built where 
vel is all the community can afford to 
uild and maintain, then indeed has the 
country gone road mad. The country 8 
equally road mad if it wastes annually 19 
time and wear and tear, dragging through 
pave | miles of mud, enough money © 
pay the interest charges, the depreciation 
and the maintenance of a good ro : 
Let every man be a safe and sane? 
booster, and the millions now ier 
priated for roads, and the millions ai 
appropriated in the future, will be 


ad system... 


Has the Country Gone Road Mad? 


By PHILIP SHARPLES 
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Every time you hit a bump 
you pay a toll! 


OMETHING has had wear that it should not have had. Some 
— a has received a slight strain that will develop into 
trouble. 

Add these thousands of little strains, bumps, shocks, and jars te 
gether and you have the reason why your car needs repairing, why 
your tires are worn down quickly, why your car wears out sooner than 
it should. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers protect the car against the bumps and jolt 
that come from bumpy, rutty roads. They eliminate the need of paye 
ing tolls. They make your car capable of running over ordiinasseaae 
without injury. 

In fact, a million sets of Hasslers in use today prove that they save 
at least one-third of the ordinary repair and tire expense, and lengthen 
the life of the car by a third. These are real advantages which you 
want. They speak to you in terms of dollars and cents. They make the 
most economical car more economical. 

In addition, you have comfort, the same comfort that is enjoyed 
by owners of the highest priced cars. This is something you, too, will 
appreciate. 

You can secure Hasslers for your touring car, roadster, coupe, sedatt 
or truck. Your dealer will fit your car with the right type of Hasslers, 
Furthermore, your dealer is authorized to give you a 10-Day Trial— 
during which time you use the Hasslers and if they do not prove em 
tirely satisfactory he is to take them off and refund every cent of your 
money. 

If you do not know your Hassler dealer, then write us and we'll see 
that your Hasslers are supplied promptly. Opportunities now for ex- 
clusive distributors in many foreign countries. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


692 Naomi Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
The Hassler Guarantee: ‘Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
A Standardized Quality Product—-Worth the Price 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATE 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 


The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the 
most resilient action. The compress on either upward or down- 
ward movements—do not stretch out of shape—do not allow up-throw. Hassiers last 


as long as the Ford and make it last, 
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Haul Crops 
From Town 


“IT haul on pneumatics and deliver fruit unbruised —direct from 
tree to town—no reloading from orchard teams. Others here 
have ruined thousands of dollars’ worth of fruit by jolting it 
on solid truck tires. A truck contractor has used two sets of 
solid tires since I began hauling on my Goodyear Cord Tires.” 
— F. A. Tufts, Lone Pine Ranch, R. F. D. 31, Loomis, Cal. 


| bee much the same way as that described above farmers 
everywhere have demonstrated how thoroughly pneu- 
matic tires equip motor trucks for all farm hauling. 


By affording traction, cushioning and quickness that solid 
tires cannot supply, Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks help 
users forget crop-moving difficulties hitherto requiring 
extra labor and expense. 


The able Goodyear Cord Tires do away with needless 
transfers of loads from teams to trucks, protect crops in 
transit and enable marketing with a promptness that 
catches prices at their highest. 


Their unflinching behavior in grinding toil shows that all 
the valuable advantages of the pneumatic tire have been 
made entirely practical for truck duty through the 


development of Goodyear Cord construction. 


This construction furnishes the sinews of a tremendous 
ruggedness and thus fits the big pneumatics to deliver 
mileages frequently rivaling those of powerful solid tires. 


Farmers’ reports, describing in full the effect of pneu- 


‘matic truck tires in eliminating farm drudgery, assisting 


general motorization and increasing yearly income, can 
be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Akron, Ohio. | 
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of farm lands in the United States 

varies from $6 to $8 an acre on lands 
in the sub-humid belt that are only avail- 
able for grazing purposes, to anywhere 
from $600 to $800 an acre for highly de- 
veloped fruit and orchard lands on the 
Pacific Coast or the enormously produc- 
tive “hgmmock” lands in Florida, where 
three or four crops of truck are raised each 
year and sold at fancy prices. 

It is easy to understand why these great 
variations should exist, but it is not so 
easy to understand why variations should 
be as great as they are between lands in 
different sections which are used for the 
growing of wheat, corn, potatoes and other 
staples. 

hy, for example, should lands in lowa 
or Illinois:devoted chiefly to the growing 
of corn be worth from $250 to $400 an acre 
and sell freely at those prices, when lands 
in Pennsylvania or New York are often 
hard to sell at one-fourth of those prices? 
It can not be on the productive capacity, 
because the average yield of corn per acre 
for the last three years was 36.2 bushels in 
Illinois and 38.2 in Iowa, as against forty- 
one in New York and forty-two in Penn- 
sylvania. 

There are other interesting comparisons 
between East and West. Kansas is the 
great wheat-growing state, but the aver- 
age yield of winter wheat in Kansas for 
the last three years has been 13.1 bushels, 
as against 17.2 in Pennsylvania and 20.3 
in New York. 

Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are the great potato-growing states, but 
their average yields per acre during that 
period were respectively eighty-nine, 109 
and 101 bushels, as against ninety-one in 
Pennsylvania, 101 in New York and 188 
in Maine. 


Price Depends on Earning Power 


Why, then, are lands in those western 
states worth so much more per acre than 
in the eastern states? It can not be on ac- 
count of good roads or proximity to 
markets, because on those scores the ad- 
vantage is all on the other side. It can 
not be on account of community ad- 
vantages, because schools, churches and 
educational and recreational opportunities 
in the East compare favorably, both as to 
aetty and quality, with those existing 
in the West. 

Other variations may be noted between 
sections less widely separated. During 
the last year the _— Land Bank of 
Baltimore has made loans on nearly 700 
farms in Pennsylvania, amounting to 
more than $1,700,000. Its applications 
were more numerous, and to a much 
greater aggregate amount. Passing on 
these loans involved a great deal of care- 
ful appraisement. 

The Farm Loan Act, under which the 
Federal Land Banks operate, provides that 
in making appraisements of farm lands 
“the earning power of said land shall be a 

rincipal factor.” This provision had 
Beapently been used to cut down valua- 


eat knows that the price 


~ tions where earning power did not seem 


to be commensurate with selling prices, 
but on these Pennsylvania lands a new 
question was raised. What was to be done 
where earning power indicated a value 
much in excess of current selling prices? 
As a lending institution, whose 
duty was to avoid the possibility of loss, 
the bank was obliged to limit its loans to 
fifty per cent of the values as indicated by 
selling prices, but its appraisers, while re- 
porting these sale prices, made individyal 
estimates of value, based on the earning 
wer of the land, which were much higher. 
e@ particularly experienced and high- 
class appraiser reported to the bank that 
his conscience would not permit him to 
value a number of farms so low as the 
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amounts for which they had recently sold. 

In the course of agareful investigation 
the fact was unearthed that a farmer had 
sold his farm in Virginia at about $125 an 
acre, and had bought a farm in Penn- 
sylvania at $80 an acre; that a year later 
he had written friends and relatives in 
Virginia to follow his example, assurin 
them that lands in his new Ssiebbarhood 
were just as productive as in the neighbor- 
hood he had left, that there was no dif- 
ference in the climate except that the 
winters were a shade longer, and that 
these lands could be bought $40 to $80 
an acre cheaper than the price they could 
get for their Virginia lands; and that 
twelve or fifteen of his old neighbors took 
his advice, and are pleased with their 
bargains. 


Industrial States Have Labor Problem 


The probable explanation is that Virginia 
is still an agricultural rather than an in- 
dustrial state, and that the young men 
have very generally remained on the farm, 
whereas in Pennsylvania, in New York 
and in New England, the high wages in 
industry and the greater opportunities and 
attractions of town life have drawn the 
farmers’ sons to the cities, leaving the old 

ple alone on the farms. Lacking in- 
itiative and the disposition to try new 
methods, and unable to hire efficient farm 
labor except at prohibitive prices, these 
old people have kept up the unequal 
struggle until the burden of advancing 
years and the depletion of soil fertility 
resulting from inability to keep and feed 
live stock, have compelled them to give 
up, and sell the farm for whatever + 
could get. 

A few months ago one of my colleagues 
was told in Springfield, Mass., of a 400- 
acre farm, almost all good Icvel land, with- 
in ten miles of that city, and only two miles 
from a town of 15,000 or 20,000 popula- 
tion, which could be bought for about 
$25,000. That was less than the present 
value of the useful farm buildings on it, 
which needed only a little paint to make 
them as good as new. A week later he 
described it to some friends with whom he 
was lunching in Iowa, and one of them im- 
mediately telegraphed an offer of $25,000 
for it. He was willing to buy it, “sight 
unseen,” because he said that whatever 


‘undisclosed disadvantages might be at- 


tached to it, it must be worth more money 
than that. 


Cost of Production Affects Price 


Of course, the reason why lands in the 
corn and wheat belts are worth more for 
grain growing than eastern lands, is be- 
cause grain can be grown there for less 
cost. The amount of fertilizer required is 
infinitely less. Production is on a much 
larger, and therefore much cheaper, scale. 
Production per acre is not the sole test 
of the value of lands. Costs of production 
must be considered, and so must pro- 
duction per man. We often reproach our- 
selves with our small production per acre, 
as compared with European countries, but 
ex-Secretary Houston points out in his 
last annual report that our production per 
man tells a different story. Due to the 
fact that the onflcy of the American 
farmer is spread over a larger area, he 
produces less per acre, but he produces 
much more per man. In Belgium, for ex- 
ample, only about 5.3 acres are cultivated 
for each person engaged in egriculture, 
whereas in the United States the cor- 
seqpanding figure is twenty-seven acres. 
‘Taking both acreage and yield per acre 
into account, the American farmer pro- 
duces 2.5 times as much as the Belgian 


farmer; 2.3 as much as the English; 3.2 - 


Why the Price of Farm Land Varies 


times as much as the French; 2.5 times ag 
much as the German; and more than gix 
times as much as the Italian. It would 
be interesting to have figures showing the 
same comparison between different states 
or sections of the United States. 


Price Depends on the People’ 


Why are land values generally higher, and 
wee farm profits greater in caster 
and Chester counties than in other counties 
of Pennsylvania? As to Lancaster county, 
its ability to raise tobacco is, of course, a 
material factor, but there is no one agri- 
cultural product to which the soil of 
Chester county is particularly adapted. 
A large share of the prosperity of those 
counties, and the comparatively ‘hi 
value of their lands is due to the fact that 
their farmers have had the intelligence to 
devote themselves largely to raising those 
things which they could raise not only in 
quantity but at reasonable cost, and the 
industry and thrift to raise a large amount 


~of those things not only per acre but per 


man unit. 

Men who specialize on good roads say 
that if you take them into a strange neigh- 
borhood they will tell you whether the 
soil is rich or poor by the character of the 
roads. Men who specialize on soil an- 
alysis will say that if you tell them the 
character of the soil in any given neighbor- 
hood ai will tell you what the roads, the 
farm buildings, and everything else must 
be like. Still others will argue that ps 
thing depends upon the character of the 
schools. 

I am inclined to think that it depends 
upon the character of the people. Virile, 
ambitious, hard-working, thrifty people 
will irrigate a desert or move mountains. 
Building roads and schools is child’s pla 
to them. The trouble with the farm lan 
of the East is not the soil, the climate, the 
size of the farm, the character of the agri- 
culture, or the roads or the schools. It is 
not so much the people on them as it is 
the people who have been taken off them— 
the young men who have gone to town witb 


_the idea of becoming professional men or 


captains of industry, and the young girls 
who have—very naturally—been tempted 
to exchange early hours and drudgery for 
the more interesting life of a stenographer, 
a secretary, a school-teacher, or even 3 
salesgirl. 

The city does not content itself by buy- 
ing from the farm, with money, its agn- 
cultural products; it is constantly buying 
from the farm, with hopes and promises, 
its human products. And it picks the 
best, the bravest, the most progressive, 
the most adventurous. The more pies 
there are in the neighborhood, and the 
higher the bid that they can make for the 
= of this human product, the more the 
arm suffers. ; 


Farmers Are the Original Producers 


Does this mean a hopeless out!s0k for 
these depreciated eastern farm lands? By 
no means—quite the contrary. Many of 
them are fairly comparable to a good, well- 
located wang plant which has be- 
come subject to the blight of bag np 


sive management, has ceased to 
itable, and can be bought at a bargain 
price. 


But the new manager must have 
capacity. He must have a taste for coun: 
try life, willingness and strength for 
work through long hours, and must sti 
and observe. He must realize that he cab 
succeed only through quantity production 
of salable goods at costs not exceedi 
those of his competitors. To accomp4 
this, he must be something of 
a good deal of a business man, and no 
of a hard worker. 

For such a man, thousands of eastem 


[Continued on page 102] 
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4 complete electric light and power 
plant for farms and country homes, 
self-cranking—air cooled—ball bear- 
ings—no belts—only one place to oil 
—thick plates—long-lived battery. 


Valve-in-Head Motor 
Rans on Kerosene 


There's a Satisfied User near you 


4 


‘“‘DELCO-LIGHT is the Best 
Time and Labor Saver 
on My Farm” : 


Delco-Light users everywhere—over 100,000 of 
them—think and say this about Delco-Light. 
Nearly every testimonial letter contains such a 
sentence. It is proof of the satisfactory service 
Delco-Light gives. It is an indication of the 
place taken by Delco-Light in the hearts of 5 
those who have installed it. 


The clear rays of electric lights make the house, 
the barn or the barnyard bright as day, at the 
touch of a button. The electric current pumps 
and carries the water just where you want it, and 
performs a score of other jobs swiftly and silently 
while you do something else. 


The experience of Delco-Light Users and their 
combined opinion is the best proof we have to 
offer, of two things—that Delco-Light is mechani- 
cally correct—and that it is a paying investment. | 


DELCO LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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° and records of their 
Farmers’ Problems at Washington makes these records subject 


spection of the Commission. It providg 


Never before has the government had so many big problems. for registration of packing establishmen 
k- ds d th 
Here are the high points of some of the most important ine ah seer een d with the handling af 
£5 live stock and live-stock products, and 
Regulation of Packers . Federal Trade Commission, and is to have gives the Commission power to cancel ths 


wers of acquiring and disseminating in- registration of any concern failing { 
HE original Kenyon bill for the regu- formation regarding live stock and ‘og carry out the Commission’s orders, Reg. 
tion of the packing business, pro- stock products. These powers heretofore ‘istrants must set aside such portions gf 
viding for a single commissioner with have been exercised by the Bureau of - their facilities as the Commission may 
full authority, met with strenuous objec- Marketsin the Department of Agriculture. direct for the use at reasonable priceg of 
tion on the-part of the packers. They The Commission is required to investigate local customers.and small shippers. 
claimed that it pave arbitrary powertoa the cost of production, manufacture, The Commission is voqilfed 4 to furnish 
single individual, who might have no transportation, etc., of live stock and its to suitable applicants plans and spe 
knowledge of the packing business. products. This will be a very important fications for grounds, buildings, and othe 
After extensive hearings before the provision if itis carried ontin such manner facilities for conducting the various Tings 
Senate Agricultural Committee, a much as to give the public full information re- of business under the supervision of the 
revised edition of the Kenyon bill hasbeen garding costs, profits, efficiency of busi- Commission. This provision is intended 
reported to the Senate with the approval ness, and the like. to aid new concerns. The Commission jg 
of the Committee. It provides for a com- The bill prohibits packers from engaging also required to furnish the latest infor 
mission of three members, to be appointed _in unfair or discriminatory practises. It mation as to methods of preserving food 
by the President and the appointments to _ also prohibits the packers from dealing in _ products, and to aid registrants in securing 
be confirmed by the Senate. The com- foodstuffs other than live-stock products adequate transportation facilities. ° 
— to five the where = deating would tend to 
term of only one of them will end in any monopoly; also from conspiring to contro : 
one year. Their salaries will be $10,000 a rices, or to interfere with competitors, and Annual Meeting of the N.B.F.0, 
rom owning any interest in stock-yards, as 
The Commission is to have powers of _ well as from pan unreasonable prices. The National Board of Farm Organizs- 


investigation similar to those of the The bill requires the packers to keep full tions held its annual meeting at its new 
home in Washington on Feb. 19-20. Per- 


haps the most important action taken at 


| BIG ITS: questions. These questions are intended 

in me ff oe ators ganizations. 

| The appointing of the committee shows 
| | that old party lines are not going to bes 
| | | rigidly held as heretofore. It will not be 
= =. sufficient for a candidate merely to win 


Pay Mere Th \{ his party nomination. He must have 
holesale Price? ‘Wi | understanding of farmers’ problems and 


a, t cream separator— ii ter special favors; but they do de 

FARM BUILDINGS | justice, ‘They are letting Com 

“They Last as Long as the Farm” Be gosest. G gress and the government know that in 


ie f the future th t to be treated fairly. 

Hollow Tile is a burned-clay product, Amazing New Offer hy ‘At the a 

made fn large units withewe || Kalamazoo | tion yas passed urging Congres 
building walls provides insulation Separators ware: follows: 

against heat, cold and moisture. Sat Increased were asked for 

Coupled with its ease and low cost of and show you where you can save the Bureau of Crop Estimates and for the 

laying this makes it Write for catalog No. T. Extension Service (county agent work). 

Host Ferm Stove co., Dispprovel was expresed of comm 

ermanen ons: = anufacturers 
Get our free book, “Hollow Tile Farm Build- KALAMAZOO, MICH. e President was urged to i ee ° 
ings.”” Learn the many advantages, | successor to the late David Lubin, our 


economies 
and comforts of this modern farmbuilding 


material. representative at the International insti- 


lumber dealer for MASJERI[IL tute of Agriculture, at Rome, and it was 
vo ie “= suggested that the ‘salary attached to the 


—it is so trade-marked for your protection. \ " 7 
— osition be raised from $3,500 to $12,000. 

THE HOLLOW BUILDING P Legislation "was 
TILE ASSOCIATION would make seeds shi from one state 
Congress was requested to raise the 


GONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO S ilver's Ohi oO” to another subject to the laws of the state 
| 
o The Logical Silo Filler limit on Federal Farm Land Bank Joans 


into which shipped. 
knife erinder with beartngy cannot spring to farmers from $10,000 to $25,000. 


‘shear plate—no chance for inferior The meeting disapproyed of the bill re- 
Buster severce—pe cently introduced by Senator Gronna 


abolish the U. 8. Grain Corporation, 

at the same time expressed Te 
gard for the Senator himself, who 1 
recognized as a stanch friend of the 


reverse— 
ring-oller bearings—12-gauge steel drum. Pipe c! 
delays unknown with *‘big-fan’’ ‘“Ohio’’— 
knives but on same Direct drive separate 


one-third. Endorsed by Experiment Btations, Colleges 


Five sizes, 60 to 800 tons daily average. 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


No experience necessary; and simple; 
just a little attention “Atth day, ana 
ded if it faith no 


as some of = the 
d OS, ; ts object was merely away t 

Siem Ohio” a Grain Corporation, which had been doing 

TD some things which the Senater though 

did not appear to be in the public interest. 

Finally, a resolution was offered 
ing: The removal of all restrictions 00 

free importation of. raking 
freight rates on fertilizer nts 


your money refun 
tter old the 


of horses and 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. slizers; 
least as low as those on fertilize ' 
337 Union | branding of fertilizers to show the 
terials from which they are made. 
A committee was to 


- with the American Society of Equiv 

Wanted, hich grade agricultural college | its efforts to change certain rules 
Room 9196 du Poat Bidg., Wilmington, Del. criminate against cooperative 
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NE dut of every ten 
men you see on the 
street is a motor car 

owner. 


There is not a man or 
woman in the country 
whose daily life is not af- 
fected in some way by 
motor transportation. 


Anything that tends to- 
wards waste and extrava- 
gance is a tax on every- 
body. 


* 


~Because of casual buy- 
ing the average motorist 
is being compelled to pay 
Out more and more every 
year for tires. 


let Americans re- 
alize that a thing is costing 
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stopping, 


them too much and they 
soon find away to-correctit. 

They are beginning to 
understand the high cost of 
poor tires and to stop acci- 
dental buying. 


Going to the dealer who 
not only displays the sign 
of good tires in his window, 
but who recommends and 
sells good tires because he 
believes in their economy. 

* * 


The United States 
Rubber Company is bend- 
ing every effort tokeep pace 
with the growing demand 
for tires, but placing re- 
sponsibility for quality 
ahead of every other con- 
sideration. 

In the interest of better 


Economy Begins Better 


tires it produces more of its 
own rubber than any other 
rubbermanufacturerin the 
world. 


It introduced the first 
straight side automobile 
tire. 


It produced the first 
pneumatic truck tire. 


Two of the greatest con- 
tributions to tire and motor 
economy ever made. 


* * * 


The idea of quality in 
tires is just beginning to 
take firm hold on this 
country. 

And the firmer the hold 
it takes, the smaller the tax 
that motorists will have to 
pay. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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THE DAKOTAS 
To TEXAS 
AND NATIONWIDE 


IETZ Lanterns know no 

North nor South, no 

East nor West —they 
represent “moneysworth”’ in 
the minds of more people 
€verywhere than any other 
make of Lanterns. 


Dietz “Cold Biast’”’ Lanterns, due 
to their special combustion (or 
breathing) system, give the whitest, 
brightest light of any Kerosene 
Lanterns: They are as safe as 
sunshine for use around farm 
buil dings. 

Any of the women folks who have 
ever cleaned a Farm Lantern will be 
interested in the Dietz “Cold 
Blast’ No. 2 “D-Lite” Lantern, 
which has an easily cleaned short 
globe with large openings, into 
which the whole hand may 
thrust without the risk of cuts from 
the edges. Ask your dealer to show 
. you this Lantern. 


E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEw YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the Worid 
FOUNDED 1840 


Wall Lanterns 
Motor Truck 
Lamps 
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Old Farm Made New 


By WALTER E. ANDREWS, Wash. 


was filled with gooseberry bushes, 
and the side and back-yards were a jumble 
of raspberries, winter onions, wood-piles 
and mud. No grass, no walks—nothing 
but a few scattered apple trees. 

The mud was tracked into the house and 
kept Milly in trouble all the time. She 
couldn’t keep»the floors clean, nor the 
carpets and rugs, though she nearly wore 
herself out trying to do it. I laid down 
some boards, which helped a little. But 
it was only a makeshift. And the looks 
of the yard were so distressing that it finally 
got on our nerves like a sore thumb. 

In those days a dollar was a dollar with 
us, and a penny was as big as a cartwheel. 
But something had to be done, and 
quickly—though it must not cost anything! 

For some time I studied the problem 
from different angles, and each angle 
seemed worse than the previous one. At 
last I hitched up the mare to~the farm 
wagon and drove two miles to the lake 
shore for gravel. Several loads were 
hauled and dumped in the front yard. 
Then I dug all the gooseberries and other 
out-of-place things and planted them in a 
suitable place farther from the house. 
About that time the former owner drove 
by, saw what I was doing, stopped his 
team, and asked what was to be planted 
in place of the gooseberries? 

‘Grass,” said I, “and gravel walks.” 

He shook his head sadly. “It'll be a 
waste of good space,” said he. Before I 
could answer he clucked to his team, gave 
one mournful glance toward the departed 
gooseberries, and drove on. I fear he 
never forgave me for the sacrilege, though 
we continued to be friends. 

For several days I worked on that yard— 
lowing, grading, harrowing and seeding. 
he only real money spent was for grass 

seed, and in those days that wasn’t much. 
The neighbors came over and good-nat- 
uredly praised and criticized—mostly the 
latter. Peter Finley wanted to know if I 
was going into the hay business on a fruit 
farm, and Hank Russell asked how I got 
time enough to haul gravel “just for 
walks.” They were neighbors, 
though, and thought nothing of giving me 
| an unsolicited lift with the work while 
they were chaffing me. That’s how farm 
folks differ from most city people—they 
may criticize you, but. they pitch in and 
help you while they are doing it. And 
that kind of criticism gives you a warm, 
pleasant glow around the heart. 

When it came to laying out the front 
walk, from the road to the house, the whole 
neighborhood was against me, I remember. 
I wanted it gracefully curved, and the 


wanted it straight. As I couldn’t very 
eompromise the matter, I used strategy. 


_ one da 


Six inches of soil was dug out and gravel was put in its place 


HEN I bought my farm in Mich- 
igan some years ago the front yard 


Drawing a slightly curved walk on paper, 
I drew a straight line with a peau tha 
went direct to the front steps and yet did 
not at any place leave the walk. ‘You 
see,” I explained, “the walk will look 
curved, but when you drop in for a chat 
you can go as straight as you please to the 
—, or around the house to the back 
oor.” 

I remember that I marked out the walk 
with the end of a rake handle, 
using the soft soil as a blackboard, Then 
I called Milly out and together we looked 
and marked, erased and marked, and 
looked again—till we had the curyesas 
we wanted them. Next I dug some sod 
in the pasture, cut it in six-inch str 
and with it outlined the edges of our walk, 
pressing the sod firmly into place so thatit 
would be sure to grow. Lastly six inches, 
of soil was dug out of the walk, and gravel 
was put in its place. This was nitely 
leveled, rounded slightly in the center, 
wet down and rolled into smooth compact 
shape. 

Later, vines were planted around the 
porch and house, a few shrubs and plants 
that the neighbors gave us were set out, 4 
grape-arbor was built in the back-yard, 
and the grass was trimmed into shape with 
a borrowed lawn-mower (the only onem 
the entire neighborhood). 

As the time went on, the neighbors be- 
gan to say kind things about our yard, 
even admitting that the curved 
“looked nice.” Indeed, some of these 
good folks soon began to fix up their owD 
yards a little, and the local hardware map 
was suddenly astounded by an Umeéx- 
pected demand for lawn-mowers, rakes, 
grass clippers, etc. 

For nearly ten years we enjoyed that 
yard and that walk, and passers-by see 
to enjoy it too. Then the call came 
sell the place and move to Philadelp! 
and I found that the walk and yard aid 
in the-sale. The ob 
or the farm was considerably more thap 
the sum_]I originally paid: - 


The new lawn, from the road > 
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Steels 


Make the Maxwell Thrifty 


EVERAL million dollars 
S have been expended to pro- 

vide more elegance, more 
refinement, more comfort to the 
current Maxwells. 


‘Such a rare combination means 
high cost steels, 
And you would find, if you 
compared a Maxwell with any car, 
that it equaled that car pound for 


alk on peer It is in ever so many waysa_ . pound in fine metals. 
: ond i i : i How such steels affect 
s and yet did superior appearing car; superior, ow su s affect your 


walk. “You 


_ too, in action. 

But not a single pound of 
weight has been added to burden 
the work of its great engine! 

Therefore, despite the many 

‘processes of improvement, it 
doesn’t cost a penny more to run 
a Maxwell than it did a year ago. 

The underlying principle of 


pocketbook is obvious. 

1. They are light in weight 
and hence give more mileage on 
a gallon of gasoline, ~ 

2. As they are fine steels they 
give long and uninterrupted wear. 

Which are but two of many 
reasons for that definite tendency 


of world-wide friendship towards 


iy ink Maxwell Maxwell 

tly six inches, i i : 

D every Maxwell is to give eco- axwel 

3 was nicely nomic transportation. In six years nearly 400,000 
Bye This means light weight. have found their answer to the 
 arouell But it means strong steels, as motor car question in a Maxwell, 
»s and plants well. This year 100,000 Maxwells 

e back-yard, It is no easy trick to provide are being produced. 


to shape with 
only one iD 


both lightness and strength in 
metal. 


This will supply but 60% of 
the demand. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


More miles per gallon 
Mere miles om tira 
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Canadian 
National 
feailways 


Owna SELECTED Farm 
In Western Canada © 
—Make Bigger Profits! 


for Busi- 


The most wonderful oy. fin 
Parmers is in the “SELECTED” Farms, which can 
be boost for $15 to $40 an acre along the lines of the 
National Railways in Western Canada. 
“SELECTED” Farms 
These “SELE: 


A Cordial Welcome. 

Western Canada extends a helpful hand to homesee 
thy Wintérs—await you in this wonderfully prosperous 

"Big Profits in Wheat, Dairying, 
Beef and Dairy Cattle 


tax exempt. 
cent cash down, balance in equal payments over 
of years; it usually 6 per cent. 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 
wil be made for 
en their effects to encourage personal ins 
SELECTED” Farms along the lines 
Wational Railways. Full information will be sent on 
fequest. WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent 
Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. 1514, Marquette Bidz., 

ern Canad: ked below: 

if portunities for big profits in wheat 
Name. 


| 


a chec: 

P 

B -mak tock raising 
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GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


from your hardware dealer, or if he cannot supply 
i ole 


and uger, 3 to 16 hes; the best, fastest 
easiest working yer made. inch most 
popular size, $2. 
Perfection post hole 
Biekle Edge hay knife ...... 1.75 


Barn Cleaner or snow scraper . .. 1.20 
Freight or express ex‘ra. Easy Digging booklet Free. 
TWAN BROS., 1507 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind, 


i il 


6 Cents per Foot and up. less than wood. 40 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Charches and Oeme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog Special 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Good Teeth Make Good Neighbors 


By L. G. BODIN, D. M. D. 


About a year ago the Hampshire 
County Farm Bureau, Mass., decided 
to establish a community dental clinic 
in the Hampshire hills, so that every- 
body could have the services of a g 
dentist. Dr. L. G. Bodin, a dentist in 
Northampton, was willing to give his 
services as dentist one day a week if 
equipment was furnished. The school 
board of Cummington purchased equip- 
ment and the clinic was opened. Dr. 
Bodin writes this article for you: 


OMMUNITY dental clinics, which 

are still in the experimental stage, 

are coming things of the near future, 
as people are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of the teeth in connection with 
the rest of the body. 

Here in county, Mass., in 
the little town of Cummington, situated 
in the hills far away from a town of any 
size able to support a dentist, we have 
started our first community dental clinic. 

The people of this little community had 
to go’ a distance of twenty miles to re- 
ceive dental treatment. Naturally, the 
taking of a good part of the day to obtain 
dental treatment did not appeal to these 
busy farmers who do not have any street 
cars or railroad cars to depend on for 
transportation. Unless a man owns an 
automobile, he has to make the old horse 
answer the purpose. There are a great 
many times during the year when the road 
conditions are bad, making the trip more 
difficult, and sometimes impossible. 

The Hampshire County Farm Bureau, 
located at Northampton, Mass., saw the 
need in the country towns of dental work 
among the people, especially the children. 
Miss Helen Harriman, who was in charge 
of the home service department, took steps 
at once to get the country people interested 
in the dental movement which has sprung 
up in different cities all over the country. 

It was a rather hard problem to under- 
take, as many of these rural communities 
did not feel that they could contribute 
money for this great need which was be- 
fore them. Steps were then taken to get 
into the schools and preach the theory of 
“Good Teeth, Good Health,” the idea 
being to get hold of the young children and 
impress upon them the importance of 
caring for the teeth in order that they 
might have better health. This work was 
carried on by the giving of talks to the 
children in the various schools throughout 
the county, and later on the tooth-brush 
drill was introduced. 

In the spring of 1919 one more step was 
taken—the opening of what was called the 
community dental clinic. The money for 
the equipment was furnished by the school 
committee of the town of Cummington. 
These funds did not permit us to start out 
with an expensive, up-to-date equipment 
but we bought what was actually neede 
to accomplish the work, such as a chair 
cabinet, foot-power engine, and alcohol 
sterilizer. 

My first two visits consisted of exami- 


**Good teeth, good health” 


These two photos by Eastman Kodak Co. 


Everybody should use a tooth-brush 


. Every community needs a dentist 


nations, and I will admit that upon thes 
first two visits I immediately saw the nea 
of dental work in the rural communitig 
A great many of the children’s teeth wep 
in very bad condition; some children g 
the age of seven to nine had in thy 
mouths permanent teeth that were beyont 
repair. The condition of some seem 
almost impossible. 

The —_ of the city are fast becom 
aware of the importance of dentis ak 
its relation to good health. Why shoul: 
not farmers and their families share equally 
with the city people along this line? Di 
you ever stop to think of the importang 
of farmiers to the community? y, then, 
should they not have the privilege o% 
dental clinic, in order that they may bette 
improve their bodily health, and the health 
of their families? If any one needs to cat 
for his health, the 
farmer does. It was in this light that 
looked at the matter. 

Almost every farming communify, 
large or small, has a medical man’ to 
for the needs of its people; but very fey 
have a dentist, as it often happens i 

lace is not large enough to support On 

he little dental work that is done Gi 
sists of pulling teeth, and that is doa 
the country physician. The n 
profession is fast coming to realize ti 
importance of good teeth to good healt, 
and in many cases the, doctor refers iis 
patients to the dentist for treatment. 
country physician knows that by thee 
traction of teeth the body is not gomg® 
receive the proper amount of nourishmeit 
from the food, and that the food is nit 
properly prepared for its entrance m@ 
the stomach. 

The mouth is the great gateway the 
body. Why, then, should it not be kept 
in a clean, healthy condition? A moull 
full of unclean teeth, filled with cavities 
pus pockets, ete., is the common conde 
tion found among country 
well as many people of the city. For tht 
people in the outlying districts there ® 
some excuse, as they have not the 
chance the city people have had to mF 
prove the conditions of the mouth along 
these lines. 

What we are trying to do in Hampshit 
county is to bring modern —— to 
doors of farmers in the outlying distrie® 
By this method the country people so 
a lot of valuable time, which they wou 
have to take in going to the se ey " 
give an hour or two, where they woulda 

ive a good part of aday. The way pe 
fook at the question is that the . 
day for the treatment of a tooth wot the 

retty expensive, when they figure @ 
ost time. 

The establishment of this community 
dental clinic gives us a better fe to 
work on the children, as they are ab pe 
come more often, and can come along be 
stead of taking some other member Pens 
family away from his dutces on the haw 

In connection with this vo 
also taken up the educational sid@, getting 

[Continued on page 106] 
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cream of the richest wheat and cattle country in 
America, to meet your special needs, by experts re 
genting 14,000 miles of railway, whose advice, while free 
to settlers, is of great practical value. 
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| 
ear, axe “SELECTED” Farms average more than 20 bushels of | 
eee ee wheat per acre. Under specially favorable conditions a 
yield of 60 to 60 acre is not uncommon, 
: Dairying is exceptionally profitable, That soil and cli- 
mate are te shown ie, greatly 
production a igh quality maintained. world-w: 
market awaits all that Western Canada can 
Beef and dairy cattle yield great profits. Stock thrive 
on the which in many Sections cure 
‘hy ee ie only natural shelter most of the winter and bring 
prices without grain feeding. 
Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
ans eee There fs a small tax on the land, but buildings, improve- 
0 
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Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 409 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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These cattle were hauled ninety-five miles from farm to farm in six hours—not only saving a great deal 
of time but avoiding the heavy shrinkage in weight of railroad shipment. It is the lew operating cost 
of the Packard, as compared with the average assembled truck, that makes such long trips profitable. 


HE farmer who 

keeps accurate fig - 

ures since 
learned that the most ex- 
pensive way ‘of getting 
cattle to the shipping pen 
is to let them walk. 


Even the truck of small 
capacity keeps enough 
extra weight on the cattle 
to justify running it. — 


And when the farmer 
comes to buy a Packard 
Truck, he finds that the 
saving in weight shrink- 
age alone pays a definite 
return on his investment. 


What appeals toe the 
farmer in the Packard 


Truck is its demon- 
strated economy while 
on the road, fully as 
much as its power and 

Here are facts summar- 
ized from the National 
Standard Truck Cost Sys- 
tem as kept for over 1700 
Packard Trucks during 


of the National Standard 
System has resulted inan 
average gasoline saving 
of 10 per cent. 

Many unusually low 
records for gasoline have 
been scored. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


Who Pays for the Shrinkage 


The National Standard 
System used in connec- 
tion with Packard Trucks 
has shown it possible to | 
reduce cost per ton mile. 


90% of truck owners 
who have used the Sys- 
tem for a year or more 
and have compared the 
Packard with other 
trucks, are standardizing 
on Packards. 


Once a farmer has scen 
the actual eash saving of | 
Packard Transportation 
as applied to cattle, he is 
quick to appreciate how 
similar savings can be 
made in the hauling of 
everything he raises. 
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About Punctures? 


Put a Shaler Vulcanizer under 
the seat—when you start on 
your trip. 


Then, if you have a puncture, you 
can permanently repair the tube 
and be on your way, with no de- 
lay or ‘annoyance—assured that 
your tube is perfectly repaired— 
that the patch will not come off 


In any weather—anywhere, on the road 

or in the garage—your Shaler 5-Minute 

Vulcanizer is always ready to vulcanize 

tube punctures in 5 minutes—with a 

permanent, heat-welded repair—all you 
§ need is a match. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 At All Dealers 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 
Includes 12 Patch-&-Heat Units, 6 round and 6 oblong. 


C. A. SHALER._ COMPANY 
3102 Fourth Street Waupun, Wisconsin 


5-Minute Vulcanizer 


Pm 
e Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 
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Conquering the White Diarrhea Scourge | 


What the State College experts have to say about this disease 


rhea which for the past few years 

has become very epidemic throughout 

the United States, 
to the poultrymen. 
White diarrhea is a disease that seems 
to confine itself to small chicks, and it is 


Tie terrible scourge of white diar- 


as caused great loss 


claimed by some writers that it is not due. 


to overheating or chilling, nor to wrong 
methods of feeding, nor to improper 
incubation. 

Then what does cause it? Dr. Sanborn 
says the real bacillary white diarrhea comes 
from germ life that is laid in the yolk of 
the egg. The mature hen carries this germ 
over in her ovaries and it is in the little 
yolks as they lie in the abdomen. Not 
every ovule may be infected; the number 
varies in different hens. These germs, 
with the yolk, are absorbed into the abdo- 
men of the chick just before it comes from 
the shell. 

This disease kills chicks of four weeks or 
less. If a bird gets past that age, it is 
likely to live. The pullets in many cases 
may carry the germ life to spread the 
trouble later. A single chick with the 
disease well established can, by means of 
the droppings, spread it quickly to the 
whole lot. 


Buttermilk Is Best Preventive 


The Farm Journal has from the start held 
that the best preventive of the disease is 
buttermilk, fed either in the mash food or 
given as drink. In this opinion we are 
endorsed by Professor Thompson, of the 
New Mexico State College; Professor Bet- 
tenbender, of the Iowa State College; 
Professor Alder, of the Utah Agricultural 
College; Professor Richardson, of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College; Professor 
Jacoby, of the Ohio State University; 
Professor Hadley, of the Rhode Islan 
State College; Professor Knandel, .of the 
Pennsylvania State College; Professor 
Crane, of the Tennessee Agricultural Col- 
lege; and Professor Mussehl, of Nebraska 
University. 

Professor Crane says the acid of the 
milk seems to destroy the bacteria causing 
the ailment in the chicks. 

Professor Mussehl says he believes that 
about seventy-five per cent of the so- 
called white diarrhea found in the Middle- 
West is due to weak breeding stock and 
poor breeding, rather than to infection. 

Professor Fairbanks, of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, says: “We have 
found, at the experimental farm, that sour 
skim-milk does very well as a preventive 
for white diarrhea in baby chic It has 
been our practise to pet sour skim-milk 
in a jar and then invert it over a saucepan, 
making a device something like a self- 
feeder. Our poultry man prefers this to 
buttermilk, and his loss from white diar- 
rhea was very small last year. In sour 
skim-milk is lactic acid, which forms in the 
intestines an unfavorable medium for the 

roduction of the germs causing this 


sease. 
“The disease is spread by birds eating 
food which is contaminated or spoiled by 
the droppings of birds sick with the 
disease. With this in mind, preventive 
measures which are in the nature of 
careful sanitation, are very valuable in 
reducing the prevalence of the disease. If 
the incubators, brooders, feeders and water 
dishes are carefully and regularly cleaned 
and disinfected, better results should be 
experienced. 
“In 'my opinion the disease is caused 
ely by impure and stagnant water. 
It is true that we have been advocating 
for years the use of clean and pure water, 
and that poultrymen are paying more 
attention to that fact each year. Often 
fresh water is kept before the aby chicks, 
while about the yard or farm will be a low 


piece in which stagnant water is found 
m these places the chickens often drink | 
If such low places are found they shoul 
be filled up or drained off.” 


Sanitary Measures Are Important 


Professor Beach, of the University ¢ 
California, says: “In the case of b; 

white diarrhea there is nothing, so far 
I know, which is of any special valuem 
controlling an outbreak. Not all 
breaks are severe, however, and undoubp 
edly there are numerous instances whem 
some preparation has been used and the 
outbreak has soon stopped. It is yer 


probable that it would have stopped jug 
as if nothing except sanitary 4 


cautions had been used. In our oping 


buttermilk is just as efficient as anythi 


else for controlling this disease, and re 


has the added advantage of being 


probably the best possible food for chicks 


“Diarrhea of baby chicks, characterized 
by light-colored droppings, may 
causes other than infection with bacterium 
pullorum; therefore, all outbreaks of 9 
called white diarrhea are not the infections 
disease. For this reason there are uw 
doubtedly many instances where an out 
break of what is called white diarrhea has 
been stopped with slight loss, and the 
credit for this is given to some ion, 
In such instances, of course, the credit 
was given wrongly because the disease 
present was not of an infectious nature” 


Prevention More Important Than Care 


Professor Wood, of the Georgia State 
College, says: ‘Buttermilk or skimmed 
milk seems to be the only preventive, and 
there is no sure cure. i , sys 
tematic and careful sanitation seems to 
revent the disease to a considerable degree. 
owever, I believe it is safe to say that up 
to the present time there has been nothing 
found that will kill the white diarrhes 
germ without killing the chick. 
“T have seen many sure cures 
and have tried many, but believe they ar 
only a common tonic. From experiments 
carried on at Connecticut, it was decided 
that the only thing to do with a flock hav. 
ing white diarrhea was to get rid of it and 
begin over with one that was free.” 


Advises Copper Sulphate 


Professor Palmer, of the Delaware College, 
ase cau y a c 
ism, and the successful control of the 
ganism gaining entrance in the fi I 
the control and eradication of it after 
has gained entrance. : 

“Old birds are infected with the orga 
ism and the eggs from such birds are i 
fected. Young chicks are either inf 
in this way, or the infection is pas up 


from contaminated yards and feeds shortly 
after birth. Sanitary measures a 
hatching chicks from from noni: 


og hens and quartering the chicks ® 
clean, sanitary quarters. 
“After the disease has appeared the 
called group of intestinal antiseptics #8 
indicated. I have obtained good results 
in one or two outbreaks by first using good 
sanitary measures and by requiring the 
drink water which 
julphate, a teaspoo e 
drinking water. The birds should 00 
have access to any other water, but 
be forced to drink the copper, sulp 
water.” Col 
Professor Waite, of the Maryland © 
lege, says: “I advocate the follows 
measures for controlling and preventing 


the disease: ‘ 
“1, Keep the newly-hatched chick# 
[Continued on page 54] 
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What Does It Cost You A Year 
To Feed Your Pests? 


‘EVERY farmer knows that pests are an expensive luxury, especially when prices are 
higher than ever before. 
It's not’only a question of expense this year, but how much they will cost you next year and the year after, if — 
ey are not kept down. . 


Fortunately, there are many farmers who ecisiablieg this question on a broader basis than that of their individ- 
ual interests. But even the conscientious citizen who endeavors to keep down the pests on his own place i¢ 
more or less at the mercy of the man who is indifferent to this menace. Bird and animal pests do not recog 


nize boundary lines of property. . 
ON, 


'A Remington autoloading or repeating shotgun ‘is the all-around firearm to have for combatting these robbers 


of your crops. And then during the seasons for squirrels, quail, rabbits, ducks and other game you've got @ 
gun for real sport. aii 


\When a farmer devotes the same care and attention to the selection of his firearms as he usually does to his’ 


§ automobile, harvester, tractor or gas engine, he is likely to select a Remington. It's an arm backed by over 100 


yeate of steady progress in gun- wherein each improvement is the result of real needs.and practical 


in ammunition, Remington developed the famous Wetproof shotshells—shells which are absolutely waterproof, 

baer is not a brand of shells but a great forward step in shotshell manufacture. The next time you buy 
. ask your dealer for “Nitro Club” and “Arrow” (smokeless powder) or “New.Club” (black powder), 
7 ow'll get Wetproof shells. And look for the Red Ball on the box. . . 


‘and fader on shotshells. full. information. 

The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc: 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
bos Woolworth Building, New York City ae 
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Your buildings are worth more this 
year than ever before—lumber, labor, 
stock and implements are all too valuable to 
take chances on having tnem go up in flames. 


ears by the protection afforded to thou- 
ings all over America. Ask for a copy 
Book Shinn- 


1 
219 Lytt 
Chicago, Hil. 


= 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
pated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
» allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Prices. Positively greatest 


offer ever made 


| Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less ; outlast three roofs. No paintin 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fac- 
to user. Ask 
No, 451 


FREE 
Samples & 
Rooting Book 


LOW PRIC 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
a lace. or 
‘ne Book, styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
401-451 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month / 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney € 

ex eac 3 
with Pols not books. 
Do the work yourself, [iH 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


experience n 
Write today for illustrated free catalog 
FREE hundreds of men 


AUTO TRACTOR-AVIATION 


63 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, 
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The Substitute Driver 


The story of a horse race that is 100 per cent true 


Lz 


LZ 
Wi 


OHN Dalton, a robust man of fifty 
years, was in an active business whose 
rush season fell in the summer months, 


so that, although his their 


leasant cottage at Buck , he himself 
no real time for summer vacations. 


At the week ends, however, he used to 
make the trip to Buck Hill, motoring back 
to Philadelphia on Sunday night or re- 


t 


from 


ing early Monday morning on the train 
sco. 
On a certain Monday in August, 1912, 


Dalton boarded the early morning train 
for Philadelphia and walked through to the 
last car whose sole occupants were an 
elderly man and a woman, both plainly 
dressed, but having the of the 


better and refined class o: 
farmers. 


onroe county 
They seemed to be in trouble 


for the man was trying to comfort and 
reassure the old lady. 


As the train rounded a curve in the road. 


the sun suddenly came full in the face of 
the woman, and as the old man did not 
seem to be able to adjust the curtain, 
Dalton went to the window and politely 
offered to assist them. His courtesy led 
to some commonplace remarks and 
finally to a conversation which forms the 
basis or ground work of this story. 


It appeared that the man, Greenfield by 


name, was a somewhat prosperous farmer 
whose farm of more than four hundred 
acres lay on the southern and sunny slope 
of the upper Pocono mountains. About 
six years prior to the time of the story, 
his only son, Jack, wanted to change some- 
what the regular rotation of crops and the 


stereot: 
oats an 


d yearly planting of wheat, corn 
rye. In Fact, he had persuaded 


his father to go into the raising of stock of 


a kind superior to any known in the 
Monroe district. He had particularly 
wanted and finally persuaded his father 


to purchase a handsome young stallion 
named Belton R. whose breeding was that 
of speed at the trot, together with good 


size and stamina. 
addition the 


This purchase, and in 
urchase of some well-bred 


mares, made the beginning of a stock farm 


which 
thoroughbred colts. 


yearly addition of 


ew by the 
Jack left the or- 


dinary work of the farm to hired helpers 
who worked under the supervision of his 
father and devoted his own time to han- 


— the colts ‘w 
trac 


n an irregular half-mile 
that he laid out. 
What with the price of Belton R. and 


the brood mares, and with the expense of 
raising colts, the finances of the family 
were at a low ebb; and an anxious father 
and ambitious son were waiting to see the 
result of the change from crop to stock 


farming. 
The first of the colle, Belton. 
was now five years old, had been trained 


Before the upper turn he had the inside position 


were his particular pride and interest. 


principal enjoyment had been the 


by Jack, had shown fast spurts of spad 
and had been entered by his master int 
fastest class—the free-for-all class 


Reigelsville. - 

The aay when Dalton met the Grew 
fields on the train was the day for theme, 
but Jack was out of the oe The diy 
before, the parents had received a telegram 
that Jack was in the hospital at Hasta 
where he had been operated 7 for » 
pendicitis. The feelings of this old » 
sophisticated couple on their way to 
hospital can be imagined. 

The foregoing history of the Greenfd 
family was given to Dalton as the tm 
sped down the Delaware valley, and 
fore Phillipsburg was reached de 
termined to stay with the old couple it 
the day and to help them geé to® 
hospital and adjust their difficulties. 
could at least arrange for the disposiit 
of Belton. It so happened that hom 


Outside of business Dalton’s life bi 
been spent largely in the open air andi 


and handling of several well-bred, speti) 
trotting horses. His horses stable 
were a just cause for pride, and his kus 
in handling, his complete unde 
and pathy with his horses were 
mitted by all his friends. His horses woll 
andling than when be en by! 
rofessional driver. Something of all thi 
alton told the old le when 
promised to see them through the day. 
At the Phillipsburg station, Dali 
telegraphed his partner of a. day’s delay 2 
etting back. en he hired a stal@ 
Ca and, with Mr. and Mrs. 
soon arrived at the Easton hospital. 
The head nurse told them that Jack 
stood the operation very well but was® 
ceedingly feverish and constantl 
about some horse or horse race. Hewat 
to get up and dress to keep a very i 
engagement. To overcome ae 
condition the doctors were dosing 
liberally with opiates, but so far yee 
successful in their efforts to get him 


about 
Dalton waited down stairs for ihe 
an hour while the parents were with 
son, and when _ they — came 
told him that Jack insis Pe Dali 
him and seeing him alone. When® tay 
entered the sick room, Jack Imm, 
requested to be left alone with himi 
while. The nurse left him and he bogie 
once to tell Dalton of the necessity 
some one to drive Belton in this Torte | 
cause he, Jack, had spent magia 
father’s money in raising ‘ot | 
the horse. had every 
Continued on page 104 
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eA NaME anda BRAND 
to ‘Trust 


THE NAME of Goodrich, branded on automobile tires, 
is itself a certification of the very utmost in tire satisfaction. 
Stamped upon millions of tires, it has stood and today 
stands responsible for their superior quality and service. 
Goodrich keeps faith with every buyer of its tires, 
Frankly, openly, it states the least’ that a _ Goodrich Tire, 
with proper usage, will deliver. 


6000 Miles for Fabric Tires, 8000 Miles for Silvertown 
Cords! It is an adjustment basis maintained only by virtue 
of persistent high quality reflected in the big — 
which the tires deliver. 


Goodrich 
Tires 


FOUNDED 1869 
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You Can Make 
$500 to $1000 


a Month Milling 
“Flevo" Flour 
in your Community on the MIDGET 
MARVEL — no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary. 

You can be the local flour miller of 
your community with a comparatively 
small investment, and have a dignified, 
permanent business that will earn you 
steady profits the entire year. 

The AMERICAN MIDGET MARVEL is 
the new process, self-contained, one-man, 
roller flour mill thatis revolutionizing the 
milling industry. 1900 in daily operation. 
It requires less than half the power and 
labor of the long system mill, and makes 
@ better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the natural 
sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are 


given the privilege 
of Mationally | popular 


**Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish you the sacks with your 
mame printed on them. OUR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT checks your mill up every 
thirty days and keeps your products up to 
our high “Flavo ” standard, 


Write today for our Free Book 
“The Story of a 


The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 


greatest in the World. 
Millions of machines use --- 
ds more sold 


d for our 


STATE 


.found the winners in the al- 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Great Prize Crop Contest Is Over 


The Roll of Honor 
J.R. Shelton, Holden, Jackson county, Mo............. 127.5 bus. corn 
C. L. Slack, Pleasant Valley, Muskingum county, O...... 122 ee 
W. H. Baker, Lyons, Greene county, Indiana............ 
| Jesse Bailey, Monticello, San Juan county, Utah........ 111.3 bus. oats 
J. D. Hasik, David City, Butler county, Neb........... 731“ « 
Alex. McPherson, Presque Isle, Aroostook county, Me. 530.6 bus. potatoes 
Robert Cleaves, Presque Isle, Aroostook county, Me..... 529.7 ‘“ “ 
E. C. Hoyt, Easton, Aroostook county, Me............. 
Fred DeWilde, Oak Harbor, Island county, Wash....... 83.9 bus. wheat 
John LeSourd, Coupeville, Island county, Wash......... 813“ 
J. L. Hancock, Coupeville, Island county, Wash......... 81.2 dir te, 
J.O. M. Smith, Commerce, Jackson county, Ga......... 1360 Ibs. lint cotton 
S. J. White, Sumter, Sumter county, S.C............... 
Wm. Peterson, Clinton, Sampson county, N. C........... 10: 
N. W. Miller, Chino, San Bernardino county, Calif....... 7.3 tons alfalfa 
. G. McKinley, Tilden, Randolph county, Ill........... 
E. C. Matthews, Sikeston, Scott county, Mo............. 


O give Our Folks an idea of what 

these prize yields really mean, here 

is a table showing the prize yields in 

the several states and the ten-year average 
of crops in those states: 

Ten-Year Prize-Winning 


State Average. Record 
Corn: 
26.1 bus.. 127.47 bus. 
121.95 
United States..... 258 “ 
Oats: 
45.6 “ 111.38 
New Mexico...... 93.68 
Neb 78 78.15 “ 
United States 
Washi 25.4 ‘ 83.96 
United States..... 15.8 “ 
Potatoes: 
201.0 “ 530.6 “ 
United States..... 96.8 
Cotton: 
8. Carolina...... * 
N.Carolina....... 248 “1040.87 “ 
United States..... 175.7 “ 
Hay:* 
ee ° 1.71 tons 7.3 tons 
issouri 62 “ 
United States..... 


*Alfalfa records are not available so these yields 
have been compared with hay. 

Don’t these remarkable records show 
Our Folks that big yields are not nearl 
so much a matter of locality as of intel- 
ligent method? 


Just too late for the March Farm Journal : 


we received the reports on moisture tests 
from the Experiment Stations in the six 
states which take the cotton and alfalfa 
prizes. Alfalfa figures were 


Maine, wrote a letter to each of the prize 
tato growers in that state, expressing 
is gratification at the honor each winner 
had brought to Maine and to Aroostook 
county. 


Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, con- 


gratulated his namesake on the excellent 
showing which he had made. 

Senator Reed Smoot was delighted te 
learn that a Utah farmer was successful 
in winning the first prize, and hastened te 
extend his congratulations. 

Governor Goodrich, of Indi ip 
writing to Mr. Baker, congratulating him, 
said Mr. Baker’s record reflected “not only 

at credit to himself, but also to the 

oosier state, which has long been noted 


"in an agricultural way. In view of the in 


creased cost of land and the general ad- 
vance in living, it is absolutely essential 
that we produce more in America during 
the next year. Your achievement in this 
direction should an inspiration te 
farmers everywhere.” 

Ex-Congressman A. F. Lever, of South 
Carolina, who has always been dee 
interested in agricultural matters, 
us “The largest yield of cotton ever pro 
duced in the United States, was produced 
on an acre of ground separated by # 
barbed wire fence from my own back lot 
in the little town of Lexington, 8. C.. If 
any recollection serves me right, the’ yield 
in this case was five bales, weighing 
slightly over 500 pounds of lint cotton for 


(Continued on page 100] 


changed toa basisoftwelveand 
one-half per cent moisture and | 
cotton to eight per cent moist- 
ure. Before you receive your 
April Farm Journal all winners 
will have received their medals 
and their cash prizes. 

In the Roll of Honor will be 


falfa and cotton contests and 
the splendid records they made. 
The winners are receiving con- 
atulations from every side. 
overnors, Senators and Rep- a 
resentatives, Extension and 
riment Station officials 

and County Agents have writ- 
ten the men in their several 
states, expressing gratification | 
for the honor their good records | 
have brought the state. : 
Governor Frederick D. Gard- 
ner, of Missouri, on hearing the 
news, immediately sent a tele- 
gram to Mr. Shelton, who won 


the first. prize for corn, and, 
later the Governor wrote a 
letter, extending his hearty 
congratulations. 
Covitner C. E. Milliken, of 


The illustration shows the actual size of the medals. 
The reverse side of each is suitably engrayed 
with the name of the winner, the state, and the 


production per acre 
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\VERHEARD at a_ village railroad 
station: 


“My farm is just a mile from the station 


out I drive two miles to get here and two - 


yack again.” 
“You don’t say so!” 
“Yes, sounds foolish doesn’t it? But it’s true. 
“Now, I'll tell you why. 


“The short way is a mile of dirt road. 
Practically all the year round it’s a regular 


mess—dust and bumps and ruts in dry weather. 


“And in the spring—My! No bottom at 
ll! I could hardly drive an empty wagon 
hrough it without getting stuck or pulling 
my team all to pieces. 


“So I go ‘round the long way because it’s 
; Tarvia road. Two miles of good firm road 
‘ll the time, no matter what the weather is. 


ie 


hh. 
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The longest way round is the 
shortest way to the station— 


ly 
i the matter will have the prompt attention of exe 


Af DIRT ROAD-1 MILE-20 30 $0 MINUTES 


HEAVY HAULING IN ALL WEATHERS & 


=z 


“IT. can make ‘it in fifteen minutes, easy. 
The team just trots along with the load, 


“T figure that these two miles of Tarvia 
road are, worth hundreds of dollars to me 
every year.” 


That’s why many counties have gone solid 
for Tarvia for all their important roads. A 
Tarvia road costs less than any other kind of 
durable road and very little for up-keep. 


Such roads mean less wear on teams, and 
with an auto you can go whizzing where you 
like ‘in any kind of weather, with Tess gasoline 
consumption per mile, and much less wear 
and tear om car and tires. | 


Any way you look at it, the longest way 
"round, if it 1s a Tarvia way, is not only the 
shortest, but the cheapest way to the station 

Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett Compan 
has organized a Special Service Department which 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 

it you will write to the nearest.office regarde 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 


perienced engineers. “This service is free for the 
Hh ee! asking. If you want better roads and lower taxes, 


this Department can greatly assist you. | 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Farmhouse I’d Like To Have 


First Prize, Eastern Group: Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Spear, Oak Knoll Poultry Farm, Vineland, N. J. 


states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and the District of Columbia. 

The other prize-winners in this group 

were: 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Martell, Holsop- 
le, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Clark, Lyons 
reek, Md.; Miss Maggie L. Harris, New 

England, W. Va.; Mrs. William Dick, 
ve. O.; Miss Mary Harry, Harrisburg, 


[ie eastern group comprises the 


Here is what Mr. Spear wrote, when he 
sent in his plans: 

“This is a real house which we are just 
building for a home. Poultry keeping is 
our business; you will see that every 
of the house is built with that end in view; 
and still, as we see it, the plan is good for 
any dairy, fruit, or general farm home. 

“From my bedroom windows, from my 
sleeping porch and from my office, every 
hen-house and almost every part of the 
farm is in plain view; I have electric lights 
and alarm switches so that I can light the 
whole plant at night in case of trouble. 

“The whole house is covered with stucco 
outside. The whole lower floor is of hollow 
tile with steel girders in concrete; over all is 
@ patent continuous flooring and base 


clean. There is not much danger from fire, 
insurance costs less, and it takes less fuel to 
heat the house. There will be almost no 
repairs or painting for years to come. 

“One-half of the attic is a game or play- 
room. One corner is a moth-proof woolen 
room, and the balance is storage room 
With drawers and files under the eaves for 
our best papers, government and experi- 
ment station bulletins, and the g old 

"Farm Journal, which has been a member 
of my own and my dad’s family for around 
forty years. 

“The roof has very wide eaves, over- 
hanging the house four feet, for looks and 
better protection in the summer; the 
chamber windows can be let down from 
the top most of the time with very little 
danger from rain. 

“Note thedumb-waiter; it is large enough 
for a full case of eggs; if we care to do so, 
We can clean, candle, and pack the eggs 
right in the kitchen, then lower to the 

ar where they can be put right into the 
car for delivery to the express office. 


“The garage, is in the basement. It is 


warm in winter, handy to care for, and 
better protected from thieves than if it 
were built outside. 

_*The whole north half of the cellar is 


LIVING 
14° 22 


corners, which are easy to . 


used only for incubating; being on the 
north side it is not influenced by the mid- 
day sun or night changes, and being of 
hollow tile construction all around and 
overhead, the temperature remains very 
steady throughout every hour of the day. 
This results in better hatches, better 
chicks, and no danger from fire, 

“The built-in refrigerator on the kitchen 
porch can be filled from the outside. The 
porch is also fixed so we can install an 
individual electric plant, when we choose. 

“We have a tenant house for the farm- 
hands. In case help must live with the 
fainily, it would be better to use one corner 
of the sun porch for the farm office and 
turn the present farm office into a dining 
and wash room for the farm help (better 
for the family, and pleasanter for the help). 
An outside stairway could be built from 


the 9 porch to the rear bedrooms, if - 


desired. 
‘All inside doors have transoms so that 
a single pipe heater with a register in 


the lower hall can be installed to take the ~ 


chill off all unused rooms.” 

When the prizes were awarded, I wrote 
Mr. Spear, asking how much the house 
cost him. He replied: 

“The house is not finished as yet, and 
the way we are building, it will hardly be 
possible to tell the exact cost before it is 
done. All labor is day work; the chestnut 
trim for the whole house, T cut on the 
farm; quite a bit of the work I am doing 
myself; wherever I could find a bargain in 
lumber and material, I bought. 

“We used waterproofing; therefore 
plastered and stuceoed right on the tile; 
the downstairs partitions are of tile, too. 
When it is finished, we can tell you the 
exact cost.” ° 

We picked this house for First Prize, be- 


cause it is very comfortable, very con- 
venient, and very well-proportioned; it has 
all the good points of the ordinary ugly 
square house without that awful box-like 
look. Moreover, it may be built piecemeal 
—though the Spears say nothing about 
that. I remember once planning a house, 
something like this; we built the first 
story, and framed the roof tightly together. 
A few years later, we jacked up the whole 
roof, nine feet, and built in a second story; 
it was a very -simple — The first 
floor of this house would make a very good 
bungalow for a young couple; a bathtub 
might be temporarily set in the bedroom. 
Or, you can build the full two-story house 
— omit the wing porches; these can come 
ater. 

But anyway, Mr. and Mrs. Spear are 
going to have the most modern, com- 
ortable, and beautiful farm home that 
it’s possible to imagine—don’t you think 
sO 


Next month we'll show the First Prize 
plen of the southern group—a dainty 
ittle bungalow. Watch for it! 


Contest Editor. 
porary arrangements with a blue-print com- 
pany to furnish blue prints of this partie- 
ular house at $3 a set, in case any of 
Folks want them. Write to Farmhouse 


Contest Editor, The Farm Jo 


Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose $3, and be sure 
to give your name and address. We can't 
furnish specifications, but your local ma- 
terial man or builder can easily help you ® 
to write those to fit your local conditions] 


they are provided for 


atid at least one sleeping porch. Here : 
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__ Readi-Cut Home 


Lumber shortage—a virtual famine of lumber—exists in many parts of the country. Reports 
indicate it is impossible even now to get material for certain needs. Stocks were never as low as 
they are now. The demand was never as great as it is now. THIS MEANS STILL HIGHER 
LUMBER PRICES. It means that prices will go upward rapidly—that it will possibly take $150 
in six months or a year to buy $100 worth of lumber at present prices. 


Complete Material for Immediate Shipment 


Aladdin _— the four greatest forests of the United States. Each one has sufficient standing 
timber to take care of the needs of the country for many pets The probable lumber famine 
predicted in all parts of the country will not affect the Aladdin Co. 
Four Milo—Four Offices Every Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be shipped quickly and completely. 
Sufficient lath and plaster for lining the interior of the home. Nails in nec- 
cessary sizes and quantities. Beautiful grain, perfect — interior trim. 
Doors of high quality material and excellent workmanship. Every item of 
the complete home will be promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 
1920, regardless of shortages of lumber and other building materials in the 
general markets ! 


National Homebuilding Service 


Shipments of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes are made from the four greatest timber-producing sections in the 


~ 
ne 


te 
TOTHE NATION 


you live. Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company’s own mills in 
Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Oregon. Aladdin houses come to you in a straight line from the 
nearest timber region. Complete Sales and Business Offices are maintained in connection with each mill, 
Fully 24 hours’ time is saved in your mail reaching our offices. 


20 Feet of Lumber from a 16 Foot Board 


The Aladdin System of Home-building has been practicing for 14 years 
the principle the world has learned during the war—the elimination 
of waste of lumber and labor. The Aladdin Book explains this system 
thoroughly, shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut froma 16 foot The 
great Aladdin Organization, composed of experts in every branch of home- 
building, stands ready to help you build your home at a saving. t this 
group of experts to work on your problem. 


Send for 100 Page Book “Aladdin Homes” 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its Pages, rofusely 

illustrated in colors, leading home designs are vopresented — A addin houses 

are cut-to-fit as follows : Lumber, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, 

material is ship; you in a seale x-car, complete, ready to erect. 

geval of the complete material in perfect condition is Guaranteed. Send today 
or a copy of the book, “Aladdin Homes” No. 1044. 


The Aladdin Co. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Branches : ‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Home Builders to the Nation 


/ 
Homes inthe, £ 


Avoid Lumber NOW 


United States. From the Aclantic to the Pacific—from Canada to the Gulf—Aladdin can serve you wherever a 
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Get Set for the Spring Rush 


Spring’s almost here! A few weeks more 
and you'll be faced with loads of work, 
limited time, unsettled weather—with help 
scarce and costly. 


Put a Cletrac on the job! It replaces 
six or eight horses—does more kinds of 
work, more days a year—saves time and 
cuts costs, 

The Cletrac speeds up plowing —and fast 
plowing means less work later on. It turns short, 
gets the corners and swings back to the furrow 
quickly, Puts more acres under cultivation and 
helps produce bigger crops. 

And the Cletrac not only plows—it’s a mighty 
big help in preparing the seed bed and harvesting. 
In winter when the horses are laid up, eating ex- 
pensive feed and getting daily care, the Cletrac is 
busy clearing roads, sawing wood and doing odd 
jobs. 


One man, or a boy, can operate the 
Cletrac easily. It runs perfectly and eco- 
nomically on kerosene or distillate. Travels 
on its broad metal tracks over soft, rough 
or sticky ground with a light, sure tread 
and a powerful pull. 


The Cletrac has made good. Farmers 
everywhere have “OK’d” it. This quick 
popularity has led to a bigger output and lower 
manufacturing costs. 

That’s why we can offer you an improved 
Cletrac with a larger motor, a broader track, and 
an exclusive steering device, and a special water 
clarifier—and at the same time reduce the price 
from $1585 to $1395 F. O. B. Cleveland. 

Don’t wait until the rush hits you—be ready 
for it. Buy your Cletrac at once and get a prompt 
delivery. 


One of the more than 1200 Cletrac dealers with 
repair stocks is near you. See him today or write 
for the free booklet “Selecting Your Tractor.” 


Largest Producers of 


“amas” The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
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cow’s udder is divided into four 
quarters, two on each side, with a 
well-marked line of separation be- 
tween the two sides. Each quarter is 
separate or independent of the others, but 
the dividing wall of tissue can scarcely 
be seen. Fluid containing coloring matter 
injected into one quarter has been found 
not to pass to another quarter. A teat 
connects with each quarter. Each teat 
has one opening, contains folds of mucous 
membrane, has muscular fibers strength- 
ening its walls, and also acting as draw- 
strings to keep the opening shut. 
The upper end of each teat enters a milk 
cistern into which open numerous large 
tubes. The large tubes lead into many 
smaller tubes and myriads of tiny ones 
which enter the true gland tissue of each 
quarter, each of which ends in a little reser- 
voir or space where milk is manufactured. 


Congestion of the Udder 


When the udder becomes engorged with 
arterial blood at milking time, or just 
prior to calving, the condition is normal; 
it is not a symptom of disease. If such a 
condition should continue, however, and 
were not relieved by escape of venous 
blood through the veins to the heart, in- 
flammation would ensue. That is what 
happens in garget, which means inflamma- 
tion of the mammary gland. 

Considerable enlargement of the udder 
before calving, especially in heifers, is 
indicative of milk producing capacity. 
Usually it is accompanied by escape of 
blood serum into the surrounding tissues 
and this causes a doughy swelling which 
extends to or beyond the navel and up- 
ward between the hind legs, sometimes as 
far as the vulva. 

Overfeeding and lack of exercise tend to 
induce or aggravate excessive congestion 
of the udder. Better management usually 
will obviate this. Should it occur, the 
heifer or cow should receive much less 
feed, have her bowels opened with one or 
more four to six-ounce doses of Glauber’s 
salts in warm water. She should be well 
exercised daily and have her udder well 
massaged several times a day. If the 
congestion then persists or seems alarming, 
a little of the milk or serum may be 
stripped away twice daily and the udder 
may be given a thorough rubbing with a 
mixture of equal quantities of compound 
soap liniment, alcohol and extract of witch 
hazel. Blood may be present, but usually 
subsides under the treatment advised. 


Simple Mammitis or Garget 


When congestion lapses into inflammation, 
the mucous membrane lining of the large 
ducts in the teats and quarters, or of one 
teat and its quarter, swells, reddens and 
harges mucus, just as happens when 
one has a cold in the head’ evidenced by 
Tunning of the nose and redness and ir- 
ritation of the membranes. If the in- 
tion spreads to the small tubes and 
tubules, a condition similar to bronchitis 
18 caused. When the reservoirs become 
involved the trouble is like severe bron- 
tis; and when all of the tissues sur- 
rounding the reservoirs are affected and 
reservoirs and tubules fill up and the 
d solidifies, the condition approximates 
that of pneumonia, Fever rarely is pres- 
eat in simple mammitis, while the ap- 
petite may be unimpaired and the cow 
May show little discomfort. 


causes of simple mammitis are 
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The Cow’s Udder in Health 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


Are You One of Them? 


O out of five people who ask 
our veterinarian’s advice about 
cows, are having trouble with their 
cows’ udders. Therefore, this || 
article by Dr. Alexander. The i 
most valuable cow loses most of 
her value when her udder fails to 
behave in the right way. 


chill, bruising, incomplete, rough or ir- 
regular milking, coming in heat, indiges- 
tion, excessive feeding of protein-rich feed, 


injury. Unprotected concrete floors tend 


to induce slight chronic garget. Running 
of cows in summer followed by standing 
in cold water, or bruising of the distended 
udder between the thighs, when the cow 
is made to run before milking, are other 
causes. 

Treatment consists in giving one pound 
or more of Glauber’s or Epsom salts, along 
with one-half cupful each of salt and 
molasses in three pints of warm water, 
slowly and carefully from a long-necked 
bottle. This may be followed once or 
twice daily, according to severity of at- 
tack, with one-half ounce each of powdered 
pokeroot and saltpeter in soft feed or 
water. Local treatment consists in milking 
clean every two or three hours, bathing 
the udder at such times for fifteen minutes 
with hot water, and once or twice daily 
rubbing in a mixture of one part each of 
turpentine, and fluid extracts of pokeroot 
and belladonna. 


Acute and Contagious Mammitis 


Germ infection is the common cause of 
severe or acute mammitis which causes a 
rise in temperature, loss of appetite, 
lameness, stiffness and pain. The milk 
curdles, whey forms, the milk is brown in 
color and after a time may contain pus. 
Abscesses may form and discharge. The 
cow becomes weak and thin and rarely 
makes a perfect recovery. Usually the 
quarter of the udder attacked either con- 
tinues to discharge thin, pus-like or bad- 
smelling brownish fluid, or all secretion 
ceases and the quarter hardens and loses 
its function. The discharge from the 
udder, or the milk secreted, contains the 
infective germs and may cause the same 
disease in a clean cow. The infection may 
be carried by the milker’s hands or be 
contracted from contaminated floors. 

The causes are those of simple mammitis 
when infection follows, or infection may 
be the cause from the start; usually it 
is. Another diseased cow in the stable 
may be to blame, but the disease may be 
brought in by a new milker and be car- 
ried by his hands or by the cups of a 
milking machine not properly cleansed and 
sterilized. 

Milking tubes, not sterilized before 
insertion in the teats, commonly lead to 
the worst forms of mammitis. When the 
disvase spreads from cow to cow and re- 
mains in a stable month after month, the 
diszsase is termed contagious mammitis. 
In this form the udder may become gan- 
grenous and the affected parts slough off, 
if he cow does not die of poisoning, shock 
an 1 exhaustion. 

[Treatment consists in instantly isolating 
the affected cow and keeping her separate 
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and Disease 


until perfectly well. This should be made 
the invariable rule when anything goes 
wrong with a cow’s udder. Such practise 
would prevent a host of troubles in the 
dairy stable. Internal treatment is the 
same as for simple mammitis, but tineture 
of aconite is used to abate the fever and 
belladonna is used to ease the pain and 
reduce inflammation of mucous mem- 
branes. Doses of pokeroot also are larger 
and more frequently given. The udder 
may be kept in hot poultices of anti- 
phlogistine, spent hops or oatmeal por- 
ridge, or may be covered with clean cotton 
waste to be kept saturated with hot water. 
Milking should be done often, accompanied 
by massage of the udder. Twice daily 
from the first, the veterinarian—for one 
always should be employed in such serious 
cases—rubs in some favorite preparation 
which he has found effective. We like a 
mixture of equal quantities of carbolized — 
oil, camphorated oil and compound soap 
liniment at first; if not effective, use one 
part of mercurial ointment and ‘three of 
lard, lanolin or soft soap. Later full 
strength mercurial ointment may be used, 
or campho-phenique, while iodine Gint- 
ment often is helpful. Iodide of potash 
also is given after the first symptoms pass 
off, and in all cases of contagious mam- 
mitis a trained veterinarian will give 
hypodermic treatment with serum oF 
bacterins against pus. The stable should 
be thoroughly cleansed, disinfeeted and 
whitewashed, under direction of the 
veterinarian. Affected cows should be 
milked last or by one who does not attend 
to the other cows. 


Teat Troubles and Treatment 


Filth and germ infection cause most teat 
troubles. Cleanse teats and udder each 
time before milking. Keep floors clean 
and disinfected. Supply plenty of clean 
bedding. Milk with clean, dry hands. 
Keep the finger nails trimmed short. 
Sterilize milking tubes if they have to be 
used. Often these instruments are chief 
cause of ruinous mammitis, A large . 
clove, on which carbolized vaseline or ben= 
zoated oxide of zinc ointment has been ap= 
plied often serves well as a teat plug, be= 
tween milkings; or a lead dilator or plug 
may be used. 

When sores form on the tips of the teats 
immerse the teats twice daily for five 
minutes or so in hot water containing all 
the boric acid the water will dissolve; then 
apply iodine ointment to all sores of the 
teats that are obstinate in healing, Ben- 
zoated oxide of zinc ointment is excellent 
for chaps and slight sores; so is carbolized 
vaseline. 

To sores of more severe character apply 
glycerite of tannin, after the borie acid 
solution bath, or use a three-per-cent 
solution of balsam of Peru and aleohol, or 
carbolic acid and glycerine. 

False openings or fistulze of the teats 
require an operation by a veterinarian 
when the cow is dry; meanwhile, coat 
them with flexible collodion or cover with 
a strip of surgeons’ plaster. This treat- 
ment sometimes helps; often it fails. 

Leaky teats sometimes stop lealting if 
immersed in strong alum solution twice 
daily, or if coated with melted wax OF 
paraffin, or collodion. Cloves are somie- 
times used as plugs in such cases, 

-- Put an old horse-collar-on the ‘neek ‘of 
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on the Farm 


Finest quality butter can be made 
easily and simply, by using 
Hansen’s Dairy Preparations. 
In the small dairy, to ripen the 
cream just as is done in finest 
cfreameries, use Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets. Use Han- 
sen’s Danish Butter Color in 
the churn to give butter that 
beautiful June Color. 


For cheese making Hansen’s 

eet Tablets (or Junket Tablets) 
and Hansen’s Cheese Color Tab- 

lets are used. 

Hansen's D; b 


Interesting, instructive booklet, “The 
Story of Cheese,”’ e,”_ free with $1.00 order. 
Write for particulars. 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich “June shade” to the 
Splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays! 


Dandelion 
Buttertolor 


gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
ali laws. Small bottle costs few cents at 
amy store. Enough to color 500 lbs. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


375 ibs. i in 
9 months. 


revent them from 
ten causes 


for 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, lit. 


The Genuine CHAMPION Cools Milk 
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THE MAN $ Heavy in kid 
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Rations Brood 


A good type a 


OWS that will farrow late spring pigs 

should be kept in good condition. Here 
are some rations suggested by the Ohio 
State University: 

1. Corn, one part; skim-milk, six parts. 

2. Corn, two parts; shorts, three parts. 

3. Corn, one part; middlings, ss 
oats, one part. Add five per cent oi 
to this mixture. 

4. Barley, oats and shorts in equal parts. 

5. Barley and oats in equal parts; mix 
with three ‘pounds of skim-milk per pound 
of grain mixture. 

6. Barley, two parts; peas and shorts, 

do orn, five parts; oats, two parts; oil 
onl, one part. 

8. ‘Corn, eight parts; tankage, one part. 

Pasture for the sow and her litter will 
be necessary later on. There are various 
crops that can be used—alfalfa, rape, soy- 
beans, etc. Many Indiana swine growers 
sow oats and rape together for hog pasture. 
The rate of seeding is from six to eight 
oa of oats and four or five pounds of 

arf Essex rape per acre. the seed-bed 
is prepared the same as for oats to be 
harvested for grain, and the crop is planted 
as soon as the soil and weather conditions 
allow. 
jith good growing weather this com- 
bination | is ready to graze a month or six 
weeks after sowing, or when the oats are 
from four to six inches high. An acre of 
good oats and rape forage will supply 
“rama for from twelve to fifteen mature 
ogs. The oats come on more rapidly 
than the rape and are eaten off first. Until 
the oats begin to head, they furnish pas- 
ture which the hogs like. By this time 
the rape has grown large enough to supply 
lots of pasture. 

Three or four pounds of alsike clover per 
acre is sometimes seeded with the amounts 
of oats and rape as given above. The al- 
sike comes on after the rape, supplying 
late summer and fall forage. 


Milk Substitutes for Calves" 


There are quite a few milk substitutes on 
the market. Most of them are sold in the 
form of calf meals, and with proper care 
some of them will give good results. Calves 
raised on calf meals will not be so fat and 
sleek as those raised on milk, but they will 
be growthy and healthy provided they are 
given proper attention. 

Calf meals can be bought from local 
dealers at varying prices, or they may be 
mixed at home, if the proper ingredients 
can be secured. In some cases the home- 
mixed calf meals are superior to the ones 
bought on the market, and as a rule they 
are considerably cheaper. 

A few of the most commonly used ma- 
terials for calf meals are: Fine cornmeal, 
flour middlings, wheat flour (poor grade), 
ground rice, oat flakes, barley malt, 
cocoanut meal, linseed meal, flaxseed meal. 
cottonseed meal, blood flour, blood meal. 
and dried skim-milk or skim-milk powder. 
Skim-milk powder is not absolutely es- 
sential and it is rather expensive, but some 


SEPARATOR®®. 


asi SOLID PROPOSITION tosend | 


fn tik. Makes eavy or light cream. 


Monthly 


Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free ca 

monthly payment plan. 
estern orders filled from 
Western points. 
SEPARATOR 
Boz 3065 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Free Book 


Getour wooderful free bookies 
to Breed Live 


Like This 
<n, the original big producers 


HAVE started thousands o: 
success. I can help you. I want re Pam pot a 
‘eat herd in every community where once 
ese fine early dev 
mon . Write for my plan—-** from 
G. 8. BENJAMIN, Howe Bldg., Portland, — 


High cc low wheels— 


Ralse BELGIAN HARES 
ply gtock and show y ou bow to 


RAISE POULTRY AND RABBITS 


SAMPLE Copy and Book List 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Syracuse ALT 


MONEY in Pyre- Bred Rabbits for Meat, Pure 
profitable market. 
table 


Blue Grass Kennels, 
pffer tor sale, Batters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 


Ceo d Opossum Vi and 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also dale Terriers. All 
trial, purehaper po q@  highiy 


RAISE GUINEA P re 


Bis tree t illustra’ ing all. 
Dept. 2841 Ridge Ave., Phitadelphia, 


dandy with 
LER, 


diend breeders. 


0 I C 
stock a specialty, Wo kin. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. 
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TO 
BREED. 
ing, Systeme of Breeding. Abortion. Artificial B 
for free booklet and learti, how, to taught in detail. Writes 
We have brought the school to the pocentific breading 
| 
oft, FARM WAGONS 
2 ote LEADS ON EVERY COUNT the best 
$e average two per litter bred 
& SON Book, 25¢. our Pay ne Toe. 
sen unclipped horses get overheated 2 
days, thei ated on warm culars 10c. Am 
perspiration. Th fi 
asthma and simil a, 
| keep well and 
th 
| 
ilk Cooler Co., Dept. 
MFORT A. 
cit, Mick 
rolific large king: 


PM of the calf meals that have given the best 


results contain considerable amounts of it. 
iven results ig composed of eq 
is a weight of hominy feed, linseed 
meal, red dog flour and dried blood. Each 
of these constituents can be bought at a 
reasonable price and mixed at home. 


_ Another good mixture consists of eight 


of cornmeal, three parts of dried 
Bivod and one part of oil-meal. 

Still another mixture that has been 
recommended is one made up of forty- 
four pounds of ground oat flakes, twenty 

ds of ground flaxseed meal, ten pounds 
of four middlings, twenty-two pounds of 
fine cornmeal and three pounds of blood 


flour. 
One advantage of a ready-made calf 
meal is the saving in time required to mix 


the feed. 


Why People Don’t Eat Mutton 


One of the biggest reasons why people 
don’t eat more mutton is because so many 
sheep men send ram lambs to market. 
Meat-eating people would soon discrimi- 
nate against pork if male pigs were sent to 
market without being castrated, or if 
castrated after the pigs matured. And 
they would discriminate against beef if 
bulls were sent to market for meat. Who 
would blame them? 

If every sheep raiser would castrate his 
lambs, more people would eat mutton. 
Also, the sheep raisers would receive more 
for their lambs. So, there would be a 
greater demand, and a better price to the 
producer; it’s as broad as it is long. 

Lambs should be castrated when three 
weeks old; some growers say when ten 
days old. The operation is simple—merely 
cut off the lower half-inch of the scrotum 
and pull out the testicles. Experts say it 
is not necessary to use disinfectant on the 
wounds, if fingers and instruments are 
clean before doing the work. 

Dock the lambs at the same time. The 
best method is to sear off the tails with hot 

cers; this method prevents bleeding. 

ove the tail about an inch from the 
body. A sharp knife can also be used for 
g. 


Right Way To Buy Stallions 


Stallion salesmen are opening their sell- 
ing campaigns. ag stallion buyers 
should remember that the poorest horse 
uires the hardest selling. A good horse 
himself to any one who knows. 

_When a stallion is needed in a commu- 
hity, adopt the com any-buying plan. Let 
the men interes organize themselves 
and delegate competent members to go to 

stalhon dealers and make their own 

tion. They will not only have the 
barn full of stallions from which to pick, 

they will also save at least the amount 
of the salesman’s time and the various 
items of his expense account. 

Only such stallions as have proved their 
worth as sires or, by their breeding and 
individuality, give promise of becoming 
g00d sires, should be bought. C. W.G. 
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and labor, twice-a-day every 


is in cream separators. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Penny Wise—Pound Foolish 
Separator Buying 


Many buyers of cream separators are 
) tempted to save $10 or $15 in first cost 
by buying some “cheaper” machine than 


Twice a Day—Every Day in the Year 
It should always be remembered that the cream separator 
saves or wastes in quantity and quality of product, and in time 
day in the year. 
Moreover, a De Laval Separator lasts twice as long on 
the average as other separators. There are De Laval farm 
separators now 28 years in use. 


The best may not be cheapest in everything but it surely 


The De Laval Separator Company 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


More than 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


a De Laval. 


In practically every case 
such buyers lose from 10 
to 50 cents a day through 
the use of an_ inferior 
separator. 

Thatmeansfrom $36.50 
to $182.50 a year—and 
not only for the first year 


but for every year the sepa- 
rator continues in use, 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FE for 88c 


d. 8 for@2A40, Best 
, OL. This Knife 
umd and Sheara, 61.65. Best hol- 

low ground razor, wi x 


$1.00 KNI 


SAVE. ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all gbout Paint and Painting 
for Durability free 4 you, with Beautiful Sample 

ards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now, 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
Faster Shearing 


Shear with a machine—save time and money. 
You can shear at least one-half faster. Get 15% 
more of longer, better wool and not scar the sheep. 
Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Ma- 
chine. Fine for flocks up to 300 head. Price $19.25. 
Send $2—pay balance on arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept & 148, 12th St. and Central Ave. Chicago, fit. 
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Breed The Best 
THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE Hogs 


FAT HOGS 
foniing scrub bo 


Two of our O. 1. C. Hogs p 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 

We are the most extensive breeders and 
s of the 


FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Bog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER C0. 
R. 103, SALEM, OBIO 


[Says “I saw it im The Farm Journal! 
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THT] | The Banner Is Ready for You me 


Not a county is scrub-free 


lo 

e 

We will send this banner to the first p 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


jb met far no county is rid of scrub bulls; 
hence, our flag still flies. As previously ( 
stated, The Farm Journal will arrange to f 
send a banner twelve feet long, of the e 
regulation size, suitably inscribed, to the 
first county in the United States that is ; 
clear of all scrub bulls. We authorize the 
county agent of any county, or any other 
live-stock official, to telegraph our Live- 
Stock Editor at our expense as soon as the 
last scrub bull goes to the butcher; then | 
we will get busy on the Farm Journal 
banner, have it suitably inscribed and send 
it at once. 


A Substitute for Tankage 
By CHARLES OLIVE, Minnesota _ 


The last several years tonkege been 
very expensive. ‘Therefore, like a true 
business farmer (which I love to call my- 
self), I’ve been looking for another feed 
that would be equally good for fatte 
hogs. Last winter we tried cook 
alfalfa, and it proved to be so excellent 
that we have used it again this winter. 

We tested out the feed on fifty spring 
pigs. They were born late, and theit 
average weight was 150 pounds each. We 
started to feed the pigs corn and cooked 
alfalfa about January 20, and were at once 
surprised with the gains they made. Our 
other hogs, fed corn and ee ra had not 
made any faster gains. ' 

Wishing to finish the hogs for market as 
quickly as possible, we Le them each da 
six bushels of corn and sixty-four pouni 
of cooked alfalfa. In four weeks the 
bunch gained 2,400 pounds, or forty-eight 
pounds each. There was a gain of 17 
pounds a day. The hogs were ready for 
market early in February and were sold in 
Minneapolis at sixteen cents a pound— 
the top price. 

Each bushel of corn produced about 
fourteen pounds of gain; or about 400 
pounds of shelled corn and seventy-five 


The Right Principle 


Hinman Milkers have been successful everywhere 
because they were designed with the correct prin- 
ciple at the start—the gradual suction and the 
complete release of suction. The individual pump 
of the Hinman applies the vacuum gradually to the 
cow’s teats, as the piston moves outward, and then 
completely stops suction on the back stroke. This 
is easy, natural and comfortable to the cows. 


HINMAN MILKER 


First in Efficiency, first in Simplicity, first in Ease of 
Operation and Cleaning, and lower in cost than 
other standard makes. Used in many of the 
country’s finest dairies, on thousands of the most 
valuable, record-making cows. 


Get This Big Catalog 


unds of cooked alfalfa, dry weight, were 
== If you keep cows, at least you want to know how milkers Sequined for each 100 pounds of Cus 
E= work and what they offer. This book, fully illustrated, was something like $1 a bushel, and 

= ill be interesting t d he had f& falfa from $19 to $20 a ton, Therefore 
== son very interesung to you and can ee by cost of obtaining a gain of 100 pounds 0 
& simply asking. Write for your copy today. = rk was approximately $8. When we 
== = and tankage, the cost was con- 
Hinman Milking Machine Co., Oneida, N.Y. Propesing the alfalfa for feeding is net 
difficult. First we run the hay through § 


feed grinder, and then cook it in a large 
clare. Oar cooker is located in a stone- 
work close to the hog-house. The alfalfa 
is fed hot, and there is nothing whi = 
warms up the pigs on a cold day. It makes 
them feel so good that they start dane 
about with pure delight after a hearty meal. 
Our alfalfa-fed hogs grew sleek and shit 
fine looking as any grain 

ogs we have ever r 

Our experience has shown that —" 

in any eatable form is good for hogs. 
of ee have tried 

rodu pork so cheaply. 
falta, fed during winter, takes the 
of summer pasture, and keeps the hogs D 
a healthy condition. - 


Expense for Four Years $3.50 


I have had my four (4) man 
ve my four (4) unit Hi Milking Machi bout f 
I have been more than with it and a tke: more 
every day as a convenience and labor-saver. Today I would not keep a 
cae of six cows and milk them by hand, for the Hinman is practical in a 
dairy as well as a large one. The work is more efficient and regular, 
Seceeiet aie does the work with machine, and the results from the herd 
are better. 
I have mostly registered Holstein but I feel absolu safe as the 
‘Hinman not injure the cows, am not afraid to them 
to my best friends and neighbors. 


ail )) My » wife and I milk and strip, and wash the machine after mies 


sixteen to eighteen cows, in forty minutes time, and 
easily. The expense for the four | $3.50. 
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Worth-While Stock Notes 


one hurt; the bull was ugly,” Dad 


read, looking kind of grim. ; 
"Pil bet when that bull was growing some 
one pestered him; 
Bulls are treacherous sort of critters, 


more deceitful than a cow, 
And they must not be tormented; learn 


that fact right now.” 


E highest butterfat average for a year’s 
record is held by Merry Maiden, a Jersey. 
average was 8.13 per cent of fat. The 
jowest monthly test was 7.13 and the highest 
was 10.05. Hurrah for the Jerseys! 


A ton of butter a minute was made for 
every minute, day and night, last year. Yet 
even this enormous production scarcely meets 
domestic needs. 

lowa took the lead in the registration of 
pure-bred Hereford cattle last year. 
nearly 100,000 animals registered Iowa owns 


fourteen per cent. 

Five cows gave more milk than seven for 
(. B. Fairbanks of Otsego county, N. Y. The 
five were purebreds, and they replaced seven 
grades on Fairbank’s farm. 


Wolf teeth have nothing whatever to do 
with horses’ eyes, and never cause any weak- 
ness or disease of the eyes, in spite of the 
common belief to the contrary. 


Nineteen Jersey cows have made records 
of more than 900 pounds of fat a year. The 
highest record is that of Vive La France— 
1,031.6 pounds. ‘‘Frenchy’’ is owned by 
Pickard Brothers, Oregon. 


The biggest demand for farm horses, 
weighing from ],200 to 1,800 pounds, is in 
February and March. Heavy drafters are 
most in demand in April for use on city ice 
wagons, and in August and September for 
use on coal wagons, and logging wagons. 


Selling boars from a truck is the plan used 
by C. M. Christensen of South Dakota. He 
loads a few boars and goes direct with them 
to prospective buyers, who often either pur- 
chase outright or give orders for future de- 
livery. He sold ten boars in this manner in 
one trip. 

Try this feeding plan: Silage and grain 
after milking, hay after breakfast, water be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock, hay at noon, 
water between two and three o'clock, silage 
and grain after milking, hay after supper. 
Feed three pounds of silage for each 100 
pounds of live weight of animal. 


Ten Pennsylvania farmers violated the 
law by bringing cows into their state without 
having them examined and tested for tuber- 
culosis. A New York dealer who sold them 
the cows said that if his employees drove the 
cows across the state-line for the buyers, the 

yers would not be liable to arrest; but such 
was not the case. The New York dealer was 
arrested too, and fined. 


Only two-thirds of the meat supply of the 
United States is federally inspected and of- 
ficially stamped. The United States inspec- 
tion applies directly only to meats ship 
from one state to another—not to meat killed 
and sold entirely in the same state. Less than 
one-third of the cities with a population of 
5,000 or more have any kind of meat inspec- 
tion. Isn’t it time to do something about this? 


Hurrah for Georgia! The first emblem 
given out by the United States Department 
of ficulture in the “Better Sires-Better 
Stock” campaign went to T. Y. Williford, 
Toombs county, Ga. The second went to 
F. E. Dawley of Onondaga county, N. Y.; 
the third to W. D. Stambaugh, Nebraska; the 
fourth to G. H. McBride, Toombs county, 
Ga.; the fifth to G. W. Herring, North 
Caro - These emblems are given only to 
Owners who agree to keep and use only pure- 

red sires of good quality. Perhaps Toombs 
county will get our banner! 


‘ 

‘Use old horseshoes to hold the bars at a 

£2) in the fence,” says one of Our Folks. His 
a 1s shown in the illustration. Our only 

come is: “Very good, if you can’t afford 
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Give them : 
‘more power 


When your engine first shows signs of de- 
creasing power, look to its piston rings. Make 
sure that none of the gas you buy is leaking 
past them. Make certain that-all your gas 
is compressed and turned into power. Install 
the genuine McQuay-Norris \caxfRoor Piston 
Rings. They mean more power. 
r wii Their exclusive design insures equal action 
afl HANA all around the cylinder wall. hat’s — 
lil they are the only piston rings of their kind. 
2 There’s no such thing as a Leak-Proof type 


@ piston ring. \eax{Roor is the trade-marked 
name of these particular -rings—with ten years of 
severe service back of it. Be sure you get the genuine. 
They are made in every size and over-size to fit every 
make and model of gas engine. Your dealer has them 
or can get you proper sizes promptly from his jobber’s 


complete stock. 


iC 


Write for this Booklet => 


which explains the best way to buy more 
power for your tractors, trucks and pas- 
senger cars—it’s a complete piston ring 
hand book. Address Dept. F 


i McQUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. . 


To Control Excess Oil 
A ial ring for motors that 
pump oil, Used in top groove 
of each piston, In the lower 
grooves use McQuay- Norris 
Piston Rings for 


complete 


‘power. 


Write Ross Today! 


If you are going to need an ensilage cutter this fall, now is the time to place 
nt know the Rose dealer in your locality, write direct for all the facts 
regarding the heavy-duty machine that is built in sizes to match your present power—the 
low-speed, clean cutting, running 


Ross Ensilage Cutters 


Ross i ive year after © Knife Adjustment forces the knives right up 
year economical to the shear-bar—and holds them there. 
service. The heel Type machine is No choking, No chattering. Just sm 
uipped with kwood Fibre Pulleys steady running and sharp clean cutting 
which absolutely eliminate belt See. after day and season after season. 
Ross Ball Bearing, End Thrust and roe 
Get the fact: . There is a Ross Cutter to meet requirements match 
your power.treas 4 heree-gower Gp. See your dealer—or drop us a post card, 
THE E. W. ROSS COMPANY 
501 Warder St., Springfie 
Distributi 


Houses in 21 Leading 
= La Shipping Points in the U. 8. A. 
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At this time when the changing 

_ Seasons Cause constant changes in 
temperature the Golumbia’s ‘‘Syi- 
phon’”’ thermostatically controlled 
radiator shutters are a constant 
source of delight to Columbia Six 
owners. 


Automatically they maintain 
motor heat at the point for high- 
est motor efficiency. imost 
humanly they sense the slightest 
temperature variation and open 

close to meet the motor’s 
needs. They eliminate carburetor 
fussing contribute to care-free 
motor service, 


Thermostat 


Good ALL the Way 
Through 


Chief among the reasons why the Columbia 
Six has, during the past five years, gained a 
place among the three leading medium priced 
cars in point of sales and popularity is this— 
It is built well a// the way through. 


The Columbia Motors Company have never 
built a failure—never have had a “poor year” 
—because from the outset they have held to 
the standard of thorough goodness. 


To our knowledge, no Columbia Six owner 
has ever become dissatisfied with his purchase. 
Yet there are thousands of Columbias in serv- 
ice throughout every country in the world. 


Every part of the Columbia Six is acknowl- 
edged by men who know motor cars to be as 
good as can be bought or manufactured. 


The lamp at the rear is as reliable and well 
made as the motor under the hood. This, 
naturally, results in remarkably low deprecia- 
tion and operating costs. 


Ask any Columbia owner—inspect a Columbia 
Six—ride in it and drive it. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
Detroit, U.S.A. 
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W the March Farm Journal I told how 
the trapnested records of thirty-three 
White Wyandotte hens on the Farm 
Journal Poultry Experimental Farm com- 
with those estimated by the index, 
half-year, and the March-April tests, 
ghich have lately been brought to public 
attention. 
By carefully studying the table published 
in the March issue page 53 it will be 
geen that the index plan did not prove 
to be of any particular value, except in 
about a half-dozen cases it did 
point out our best layers. The 
half-year system was no better, 
but the March-April method 
came very close, guessing the rec- 
ards of eighteen out of the thirty- 
three, and coming pretty near to 
therest. There was one exception, 
however—that of hen No. 44, 
whose trapnest record was 186, 
which was allowed 250 to 300 eggs 
by the March-April system. We 
plan to give these different systems 


Four Tested Me 


APRIL, 1920 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


egg production. But this method will not 
enable us to pick out our best year-round 
layers. 

The March-April System 


The March-April system has very great 
merit. After considerable investigation, 


Prof. James Dryden, of the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, concludes it is a safe 
rule, and accordingly givesit publicity. He 


thods for Picking Layers 


Experimental Farm, is given as follows 
in the Professor’s own words: 

“For some years it has been known by 
students of the matter that if a pullet lays 
from twenty-eight to thirty eggs in the 
month of October, we need not go farther 
for proof that she has inherent eggdaying 
power of a high order. Also, if a pullet 
begins laying in November or December 
and lays from twenty-eight to thirty eggs 
in thirty or thirty-one days, she certainly 
has egg-laying capacity, and as a result of 
my experiments and study I would 
style her a 300-egg capacity bird. 
On the other hand, if a hen lays 
only an egg every other day dur- 
ing this period, October te Decem- 
ber inclusive, I would regard her 
as naturally a poor layer. 

“Tt follows, then, that egg pro- 
duction can be quite accurately 
estimated in advance by actual 
production in October and Noyem- 
ber. I mean, natural egg-laying 
capacity. With us, it has been 


atest the next two seasons. 
The Index System 


What is known as the index sys- 
tem is a method that has been offered 
poultry keepers ‘‘to keep intelliggnt record 
of egg production,” without “the labor 
involved in year-round use of trapnests.” 
The flock is trapnested during the 
months of March, April, May and June. 
The highest two records of any of these 
months are multiplied together, and the 
result is divided by three. For example, if 
a hen laid-twenty eggs in March, eighteen 
in April, twenty in May and eighteen in 
June, multiply the March and May records; 
the product will be 400; divide this by 
three, and you have a record of 133. 


The Half-Year System 


The half-year system is to trapnest from 
January 1 to July 1. Double this record 
to get the year’s crop. For instance, if a 
hen lays 100 eggs in the first six months of 
the year, she will lay 200 in the full year. 
_ The only virtue I can see in this method 
is that by trapnesting the first six months 
we are able to tell which are our best 
winter layers, and by breeding from them 
we lay the foundation for strong winter 


The number of eggs in a stolen nest-is not a good | 
way to pick out the best layers in a flock 


says his estimates are based on actual trap- 
nest production made by over 1,000 birds 
in his charge, extending over a period of 
several years. 

The schedule given is that a well-bred 
pullet—one bred along egg-production 
lines—that will lay fifty or more eggs in 
March and April, should attain a record of 
250 to 300 eggs during her first year of 
production; that a pullet of this kind 
that lays from forty to fifty eggs in March 
and April should attain an annual record 
of 200 to 250 eggs; that a pullet of this 
same description that lays from thirty- 
five to forty eggs in March and April 
should reach an annual record of 150 to 
100 eggs; that pullets that lay less than 
thirty-five eggs during these two flush 
months may be expected to lay less than 
150 eggs as their production for the whole 
year. 


Another Test Advocated 


Another test advocated by Professor 
Dryden, which will be investigated next 
season on the Farm Journal Poultry 


done toa point ‘almost 100 per 
cent accurate.’ Also, the same test 
holds good generally in August and 
September for our yearling hens 


_—for the long distance layers, on the 


basis of persistence. By long distance we 
mean for more than one year, referring 
to the individual hen that lays especially 
well over a period of two years, or several 
years.” 

I have just come across a practical 
poultryman who may or may not have an 
idea of some value. He trapnests and uses 
hen power instead of incubators and brood- 
ers to reproduce his stock birds. He gets 
a great many eggs. His plan is to credit 
a hen with a certain number of eggs every 
time she becomes broody. That is, he 
credits her with twenty eggs the first time 
she wants to set, and ten eggs for each ~ 
subsequent time. If the trapnest shows 
that she laid 150 eggs and went broody 
once during the season, hatching and 
rearing her brood, she is credited with 
170 eggs; if she again goes broody, her 
record goes up to 180 eggs, and soon. He 
explains that this really gives her eapacity, 
for had she been broken up when she first 
became broody she would have laid ap- 
proximately that many eggs. 


Pure-Blood Poultry Pays Best 


By F. T. MacFEELY, Indiana 


Seven years’ experience in the poultry 
business exclusively has convinced P. 
E. Squires, of Indiana, that it pays to feed 
only the best stock. When Mr. Squires 
first entered the business he began with 
nothing but scrubs—left-over chicks from 
tegular orders at a near-by hatchery. The 
flock consisted of 450 day-old chicks. 
Even with this poor start, he was suc- 
cessful in maintaining a high average yield 
of eggs and meat. With good care and 
Proper feeding, this flock grew to more than 
1,200 chickens the second year, aside from 
that died and those that were sold. 
At the end of the third year Mr. Squires 
red a net profit of more than $500, in 
tion to living expenses. 
But he was not satisfied. He wanted 
@eater returns in payment for his labor 
and the interest on his capital, so he de- 


Gided to try pure-bred stock. Using the 


¥ 48 a start, he built another series of 


coops and purchased 100 pure-blood Rhode 
Island Reds, day-old chicks only. He 
still kept the other scrub stock to be used 
as a comparison, to see if it really paid to 
raise pure-bred poultry. 

Mr. Squires has figures to show that the 
100 pure-blood chicks have brought bigger 
profits in the past four years than the 450 
scrubs have returned in the past seven 
years. The pure-blood hens are better 
layers, the chickens are heavier and more 
healthy. Besides this, Mr. Squires gets a 
better price for the settings, and when he 
sells a breeding cock he gets twice as much 
for it as for the scrub. In fact, he is unable 
to sell his scrub cocks, except for meat. 
Mr. Squires is getting rid of his scrubs 
entirely. 


Marking the Layers 


bere ce in the poultry 

business that early pelt, 
especially one begins ers 
under six months of age, is worth marking 


for the breeding pen. To discover these 
early layers I use'the trapnost; then I put 
a small band around one leg of each pullet. 
After that, I watch the pullets dosely t@ 
see if they continue their good work. 
Occasionally one fails to keep it up, 
but more often they all make geed layers. 
Those that lay continuously for a yoar, OF 
until the next molting season, I mark 
with a band around the other leg. I find 
that these birds make the best breeders. 
Occasionally a pullet that starte producing 


_ later than six months of age and keeps up 


a steady flow of eggs throughoit its pullet 
year, makes a good breeder, but I have 
found this to be the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The breeding pen should contain noth- 
ing but the best layers, in my opinion, a8 
it is a waste of time and money to breed 
with poor stock. In order to breed suc- 
cessfully, I am compelled to watch my 
poultry closely and make use of the trap- 
nest, but I have found that it pays big 
returns. P. E.8., Indiana, 
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$4995 


write for book, wate 
‘all. Jim Ro! 
Racine, Wis. | 
that 
4 pay 


Well hatched, well bead from best heavy 
ere of Reds ks, Wyandottes, 
Leghorns, etc. Benen BOOK tells how 
to make more money from poultry. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 


BREEDERS CHEAP 


All varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Guineas; also eggs and 
Incubators. Catalog free. 

Bere Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, Iowa 


64 BREEDS raised’ 


tors all at low prices. ver 
new Poultry Guide and FREE. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 627, Mankato, Mian 


=. and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. . Reds 
orks 


American Poultry Almanac FREE. 


the 300-egg hen. Plain scientific facts. Monthly 
pe Feeding for winter eggs. How we win rat 
contest medals. Hopewell Farms, Box 0, Hopewell, N 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 


STY USTRATIONS, SER. 10 
YOURNAL. Dept. 1, Indianapolis 


TIWFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUX 


Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, Leg- 
150,000. Pure Bred. Live 
CHIX is qu w. Pekin and W Wi 


horns. Pekin, Roven and Ranner 
Aidham Poultry Farm, R3, A., 
eggs. Illustrated descriptive 


Y oultry Oo., Rt. 14, Nappanee, Ind. 
GAPE-NIT—Cures Gane; Kile 
Poortess Co., 4457 N. 20th St, Phila.,Pa. 
Guerantee’ methods show how. — and Quick. Price of 
book 64. od back Guarantee. J. E. Osborn, Ellis, Nebr. 
oo test layer and most profitable 
AE E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 
BABY CHI alog free. Mammoth Hatch- 
= Bex 206, Gien Ellyn, Il, 
tar free. Yan Driest Farms, 
BABY CHICKS 
leading breeds. Catal: 
Poultry, Ducks, (Geese, 
BEST BREEDS: Gtiness, Hares’ Cavies’ 
BABY CHICKS. 7 Leading Varieties. Fine Stock Ship- 
Postage Prepaid. Catalogue Free. 
f heavy la: 8. C. W. 


Stop wasti 
Select Your Laying Hens. ?°27""ss 
23 thoroughbred varieties. Cat- 
of ch uality. Black & White Leg- 
Z, Cedar Grove, Wis 
og 

. Springfield Hatcheries, Box B, Springfield, Ohio. 
Holstein Calves. Free. aA. Sellersville, Pa. 
i. aon 19, New Washington, Ohio 
free. O. M. Longenecker, % Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Breeders Cheap. All kinds Poultry, Eges, 


cons Hares, Dogs, Ferrets, Par- 
rots, ofc. List Free. Poultry Farm, Telford, Pa. 


Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas 
Bantams, Hares, ny Dogs, Stock, 
Bees. reasonable. Oatalog free. PIONEER Telferd, Pa. 


catalog. Obls Poultry Yards & Hatchery, Dept. (, Marion, Ohio 


White W 200 Egg Strain. age 
Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


8.C, WHITE LEGHORNS. | Catalogue; 


LEG BANDS 10 varieties, all sizes. Circular free. 
A. ©. SINE, Quakertown, Pa. 

NS RACING HOMERS. FREE LIST. 
PIGEO Lofts, 850 W. 80, Indianapolis. 


S$. COMB Buff and Brown Leghorns, Buff Wyandottes hatching 
exes. Paul R. Young, Route 2, Coopersburg, Pa. 


LEGHORNS. Kulps great la: strain, si id quality, 
RC." ecloct eggs, $1.50, 15; $4, Peak poid, Monel Book 


RE-BRED Bingle Comb Rhode Island Reds at 
setting pt Emma Griesenauer, O' Fallon, M 


GRONZE TURKEY EGSS, $5.00 10. BR. C. R. L. Red Eggs, 
1. VanDyke, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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[Reprinted from the manual 
Secrets,"’ published by The Farm Journal.] 


Secrets of Feed 


INSEED-Meal: Oil-cake meal is lin- 
seed-meal. It is the product of lin- 
seed-oil factories. It is rich in albumin. 
If properly fed it promotes general health 
and keeps the fowls in first-class condition. 
It is especially beneficial during the molt- 
ing period. 

Some writers claim that a teaspoonful 
of linseed-meal is a good allowance for a 
hen. I find that five pounds mixed with 
100 pounds of ground grain is about the 
right proportion to feed. 

Linseed meal is very fattening, and 
—a must not be fed too strongly. 
Being of a nitrogenous order, it 
should not be fed heavier than at the ratio 
of about a pound for fifty hens, twice a 
week. More than that is pretty sure to 
bring on cases of looseness of the bowels. 

Thomas F.*Rigg says that he uses lin- 
seed-meal in the soft food for both breeding 
stock and growing chicks. He uses it in 
the proportion of about one part linseed to 
ten parts mixture of cornmeal, wheat bran 
and ground oats. This he feeds to the 
chicks once each day. The mixture is 
thoroughly cooked. Oil-meal re 
the bowels and thus keeps the chic 
healthy condition. 

Meat: Animal food is a necessity, but 
too much of it is likely to cause digestive 
troubles. There is more albumin in a 

und of meat than in a bushel of corn. 

eat scraps must be kept in a cool place. 

Of the commercial meat scrap on the 
market, those brands guaranteed to be 
pure beef scrap are best. Dried blood, 
such as is sold for fertilizer, is dangerous to 
use for poultry. 

Some people feed horse meat to poultry. 
I would not, knowingly, feed horse meat to 
fowls. ‘The meat of a healthy horse 
killed on account of some accident, woda 
be good, but the bulk of horse meat comes 
from horses that have died or have been 
killed on account of ailment or old age. 

Green cut bone, when it can be had fresh, 
and when fed as soon as cut, is excellent. 
It is not a stimulant, and consequently 
there is no unhealthful reaction from its 
use, but it should be fed eee as 
too liberal feeding is likely to pr 
worms in fowls. An ounce per hen, two ~ 
three times a week, is sufficient. In fact, 
that should be the limit. Feed separately 
in a trough, and not mixed with the mash. 

Salt: A proper amount of salt aids 
digestion. It has a tendency to ward off 
disease by keeping the fowls strong and 
vigorous. One authority says that salt is 
necessary for the purpose of formin ee 
gastric juice, but if given to excess 

roduce inflammation of the mucous mem- 
rane. An excess, too, may cause bowel 
troubles and loss of feathers. 

Salt keeps the whole system in good 
working order. It frees the blood of im- 
purities, and thus prevents colds, canker 
or roup. Salt also has a tendency to expel 
those miserable wiry gizzard-worms. j 

It is generally conceded fhat an ounce 
of salt is sufficient for the soft food of 100 
fowls. The best way to salt the food is to 
dissolve thoroughly sufficient salt in the 
hot water with which the mash is to be 
moistened. This will more evenly dis- 
tribute the salt. 

Scalded Oats: George H. Brackenbury 
says that a good way to feed scalded oats 
is to season each feed of oats with salt— 
a large tablespoonful of salt to each eight 


Get Big Hatches—Avyg 
Bowel Trouble 


A New 16-Page Bulletin Gives | 
Information 


Those who know how and whatmr “ 
feed to get fertile eggs, big hath - 
without dead chicks in shell at ha 
ing time and to avoid sick, weal 
chicks from bowel trouble, will 
big profits. 
mproper feeding methods will 
sult ewer fertile eggs, ha 
baby chick bowel trouble 
diarrhea, wasted di 
jintment. Prof. T. Quisenbem 
irector-in-Chief of the ee Ameri 
Poultry Experiment Station, and ¢ rea 
cially recognized as one of the work yel 
greatest poultry authorities, head j 
completed a 16-page bulletin on ‘§ 
~ Poultry Problems.” This b 
tells how he starts and feeds the th 
chicks to prevent white diarrhea ay— a 
bowel trouble and how he feeds breil ¢ 
ing stock to insure strong, fertile 


strong chicks, and to dead 
in shell at hatching time and howim | 
double egg yield. 

He will mail this bulletin to readal o 
of The Farm Journal who will write hal y 
without delay. Send no money. 


him today for his free bulletin bef 
all are gone. Address him Care . 
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made, nationally known mae 


B 
Only 


Wisconsins are made of genuine Calon 
i Redwood. Incubators havedouble walls, air 
space between, double glass doors, 
self-regulating. Shipped — 
with thermometers, tester, 
etc., ready to run. or 
new 1920 Catalog, free and postpaid. 
Size 180-EGG INCUSATOR 
BROODER, BOTH $20.00, 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 
Boxi0 


Racine, Wis. BACK IFNOT 


SATISFIED | 


10,000,000. 
to50,.000.000. 
Chicks Die 
Wear 


SAVE YOUR CHICKS 
White Diarrhoea, the national poultry p 
a large 


man 


boxes and pay your 
it soon, SO your, 
and cond any money with your onde 
unless you want to. 
MAYER’S HATCHERY 
711 Washington Ave. Ne, 


Laymore Makes Lazy Hens Lay, 


2.00 when 
only offer 


Fit 
PIGEONS FO FOR, 


ritten knows. 
Sent "tor Scents. Low prices fowls 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, 


Turkey® Cavies, 


Belle City Incubat 
eCity Incubator], + 
Hot Water, Copper Tank, Double Users 
| 
= 
| 
30 DAYS 
Duy. We will gladly Eggo 
our Catalog and samples Chicks 
before buying. We give 98 
Days’ —— Trial —10-VYeer 
| 
| 
= 
| 
Indous 
Have plenty of Mayer's White Diarrhoea 
eas Smee = — | Tablets on hand. Send now f lar $1.00 
| | 
Lali 


Mien quarts of the oats. Sprinkle the 
Sait over the top of the oats, and then pour 
Megiling water over them, being careful to 
Mes no more water than the oats will 
mdily absorb. Stir or mix them_up well. 
Het the pail in which the oats are scalded 
he covered while they remain in it. 


Woods’ Laying-Food Secret 


“Nearly all commercial Jaying-foods now 


methods sid to poultrymen can be improved by 
BES, hae adding gluten.feed. When so improved 
troub and fed as 2 dry mash the increase in egg 
a} vield is remarkable,” writes Dr. P. T. 
Quisenb Woods. 
St great Amerigll “Take four measures of the ground grain, 
tation, and @ ready-mixed, commercial laying food; best 
ne of the Worm yellow gluten feed, three measures; coarse 


orities, hag 


vulletin on wheat bran, one measure; mealed alfalfa 


or mealed clover, one measure; best meat 
meal, one measure. Mix these and keep 
them before laying stock all the time. In 
addition, feed Teah green food freely. To 
; each twenty-five hens also give as first 
val fertile Ri morning feed in scratching litter, one 
. quart of clean, bright, cracked, yellow corn. 
Ame and how At noon, feed in pins wound 

. wheat and one pint heavy clipped white 
letin to Teadinm oats to each twenty-five hens. Keep 


ho will write hip water, grit, oyster-shell and charcoal 
money, always before the fowls. 
" Culean befor “This plan is for laying stock for market 


eggs only. It is too forcing for best re- 
sults for breeding stock. Early hatched 
pullets, and hardy, vigorous yearlings 
that do not bag down behind, are best to 
foree for eggs.” , 


Charcoal, Grit and Oyster-Shell 


Charcoal is a great corrective of the evils 
of injudicious overfeeding, and a good rem- 
edy in. bowel disorders of poultry. As it 
has wonderful absorbent powers, espe- 
cially for gases, it should be kept in a 
thoroughly dry vessel with a close-fitting 
cover, so as to exclude the air. It is a 
good plan to mix powdered charcoal twice 
a week in the mash. If charcoal is well 
heated before it is given to the poultry, 
the heat will have a tendency to drive off 
eg which may have become ab- 
sorbed, and the heated charcoal will be 
equal to fresh charcoal. 
Grit must be hard and sharp. Oyster- 
are too soft to serve this purpose. 
ye shells furnish lime for the making 
egg-shell. There should be a supply 


nine Calif 
uble 


BACK IFNOT 
SATISFIED 


Real Poultry Secrets Wanted 


The Farm Journal will pay $5, $10 and 
$20 for real live poultry secrets—the pay 
ig governed by the value of the infor- 
mation furnished. These secrets must 
hot be théories, but actual facts discovered 
g careful and painstaking efforts to 
€ a success of poultry keeping. A 
poultry secret must be something which is 
hot generally known to the poultry world. 
Poultry Editor, Mr. Boyer, is to be the 
; \sole judge ‘as to whether the information 
Py sent is of sufficient importance. If so, a 
check will be promptly sent; if not, the 

secret will be returned. 


Willie’s dream, after entering his 
» chickens in an egg-laying contest 


constantly within reach of the fowls. - 


How Many Will You Raise? 


The loss in little chicks that die the first few weeks after hatching 
amounts to millions of dollars each year. Everybody must cut down the 
losses and increase production to the limit this season. How many 
chicks do you lose from Gapes? Diarrhoea? Indigestion? Leg 
Weakness? Weakness from Rapid Growth of Feathers? Prepare 
them to withstand little chick ailments by feeding a 


Dr.Hess Poultry Pan.ace-a 


Remember that disease takes the weaklings—not the strong and healthy, And 


remember that indigestion is at the bottom of many little chick ailments, 
Pan-a-ce-a prevents and cures gapes. Pan-a-ce-a regulates the bowels. 
Pan-a-ce-a prevents and pose leg Pan-a-ce-a produces appetite; 
weakness it promotes digestion, — 


And remember et digestion is most essential during the 
rapid growth of feathers. A Pan-a-ce-a chick will outfeather 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a chick every time. 


Your dealer is authorized to supply you with 
enough Pan-a-ce-a for your whole flock, with 
the understanding that it’s to prevent and cure 
Gapes, Indigestion, Diarrhoea, Leg Weakness; 
that you are to see marked results during the 


growth of feathers; otherwise, he will refund 


every cent yee have paid. 30c, 75c, and $1.50 
es. 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 100-Ib. drum, $10.00, 

cept in the far West and Canada. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, 0. [3a Y 
Dr.HessIns use Killer Kill 


BASIS MY ANCONAS 
PAY BIG MONEY. 


Feed costs like sixty! You've 
make it pay. 


3 Pans 50c PAID Pans 
Fit Mason Jar— Easy to clean 3 
AMERICAN P POULTRY JOURNAL, 54 Peterson Bidg,, Chicage 
World's Oldest—Largest—Best Poultry Paper—@0 sents a year 


Chi 


- DAY OLD CHICKS 


uaranteed to 1 miles. E for N 20 leading varieties old Sate 
8. Ww. delivery of 
Reds, W. Wyan. the largest and hateherics 

Miller PoultryFarm, 08 Mo, 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R. 16, Goshen. Indiana 


a 
‘ 
LTRY SCHOO, 
8.1 
Paid$ 6; 
Only 
OUTS, CO 
sd Com fete. g 
y for our POULTRY | 
OcK 
oO. Thr::y. Drives 
re) nt the Worms. 
= BEST FOR BABY CHICKS 
CKS ON A FEED-PAIL 
of \ NET basis—after taking out the 
th your orden | Read in my 100-page, free ca 
Cy, 
» Catalog 


A Wonderful Discovery 
For Sick Baby Chicks 


our 
6 start from a sour, slimy germ infested crop. 
So also with grown fowls. 


Ghicken’s Crop Merely a Food Hopper 
¥ou ean seald out the water pans and hoppers 
but met the crop. Domestic chicks in large num- 
Bers and small oe are very different from 
the hem and chicks o open range. The crop soon 
becomes aiettery a leads to sour crop, bowel 
trouble and even colds and roup. 


Left-over, Musty Food and Droppings 

a most of the trouble, and 50 cent losses 
chicks were common until it was found 
that in the drinking water 
his trouble and keeps the crop 

sweet pure. 

Now Easy Te Raise 90 Per Cent of the Hatch 

disinfector 
aby chicks. 


Wm. Shristiana, Olive New York. weeks 
after we started last spring we were a mighty discouraged 

ir. Every day from three to six chicks rh A neigh- 
bor put us next to Germozone and we are now sure if we 
had Piad itat the start we would not have lost a single 
chick.”’—W_m. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. 


Germozone a Successful Remedy for 20 Years 
“* My hens haven’t quit laying al! summer and my, chicks 
did better than ever before snanike to Germozone.’’—Mrs. 
o. ‘**Germozone saved my 
hicks and turks. "Capt. Robt. A. Tyson, 
‘ listogn, Cal slit. “I Jost but T chicks out of 215.’’—Ray A. 
Irvin e, Mich. know Germozone is a 
tive. Have not lost a chick from bowel trouble. 
A. Pieming, Cassville, W. Va. “1 have never before ee 
such healthy chicks. I would not not try toraise chicks 
without Germozone.’’—J.R. Bakula, No. Buena Vista, Ia. 
f. never would have believed it. A healthier bunch, now, 
never saw.’’— wae: N. ents 
Hie the ills that chicks are heir to,”’—A. C. Penniman, 
Seott, Kas, 


Fort 

Germozone Is a Wonder Worker 
for chicks, chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs, rabbits or 
other pet or domestic stock.’ It is preventive as 
well as curative, which is ten times better. It is 
used most extensively for roup, bowel trouble, 
snuifies, gleet, canker, swelled head, sore 
sores, wounds, joss of fur or feathers. 25 ct., 75 
et. and $1.50 sizes postpaid or at dealers. Com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed. Free. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. F-8 Omaha, Neb. 


Box 11, Homer 


BABY CHICKS 


Three million for 1920, delivered any- 
where ae SE Parcel Post. Catalog free. 
White Wyandottes 

White Rhode Is 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
orns 

ite orns ingtons 
Buff Legh 


orns 
Smith Hatcheri 
1629 St, Pa. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


It'@ a powder. Chicks inhale the dust. Whole brood 
treated at once. Money back if it fails. Package 4c. 
HACKETT’S 
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A Little Bit of Scratch Feed 


Hard-working men muat always eat, 
A lazy hen makes dandy meat. 
F. J. Moffitt. 


TIES are just as unhealthful in the 

hen-house as they were in the trenches. 

Put over a barrage of powder and then keep 
the hen-house clean. 


Trying to make eggs where there is no 
animal food is about as difficult a task as 
was the attempt ages ago to make bricks 
without straw. E.L.V. 


Our pullets began laying in December and 
laid twelve eggs apiece, which sold for 
seventy-five cents per dozen. It cost me 
twenty-five cents a dozen to produce the eggs. 

Robert Crane. 


Turkey meat may not stay up where it has 
been for a year or two, but it never will drop 
off in price so much that there will not be 
mouey in it for the judicious producer. 


Canker can be cured by scraping it off 
carefully, and anointing with a solution of 
one ounce each of tincture of iodine and 
spirits of camphor, and a teaspoonful of 
powdered alum. Apply night and morning 
for a week. Fred. Gagnon. 


Two of my geese laid forty-two eggs last 
spring. In the fall one of them laid sixteen, 
and the other eighteen eggs. I think that is 
remarkable, for geese do not generally lay in 
the fall of the year. 

Mrs. Geo. 8. Leinberger. 


Ten Silver Spangled Hamburg hens, and 
two resulting from a Hamburg-Rock cross, 
laid 155 dozen eggs which sold for $78.27 last 
year. The feed cost $29.40, leaving a profit 
of $48.87. I find the back- prs poultry 
plant, if properly managed, 1 be a factor 
in meeting living expenses. 

Rev. H. Whitaker. 


Pullets that have been fed on dry feeds will 
sometimes be slow in starting to lay, although 
they seem to be fully developed. My treat- 
ment is to feed a good wet mash at noon, 
made of equal parts (dry measure) of ground 
oats, cornmeal, wheat bran, wheat middlings 
and beef scrap. It is surprising how quickly 


The scr floor is 
for it keeps the fowls Soattiy” ong and in 
the right mood for doing their duty. It 
keeps the blood circulating. A busy hen has 
no time to sit around getting semi-dormant 
and putting on fat instead of laying. The 
finer the grain, the better; the See the 
straw, the more the hens will work. Millet 
and Kafir make excellent scratching grains 
and ee will not be so easily found that th the 
hens quit searching when they have filled 
their crops pretty well. L. H. Cobb. 


When c ing off the head of a fowl it is 
often difficult to << out the neck. The 
sketch shows my plan. I have a block, A, 
to which I fasten a aay of wire, C, bent like 
a crook, which I lightly tack with staples, B, 
B. I bend the hook about three inches in 

large enough to go over the fowl’s 
he staples are in f 
BRO Sa the wire, C ved up and 


feet, tail, and ends of 
wings. I lay the neck on the block, raise the 
wire, drop the loop over the neck of the fowl, 
stretch the neck, and chop off the head. When 
the block is not in use, go 

so it will be out of the way. 


drop the wire down 


T.C. Kinne. 


U. S. Gov't (Bulletin 771, Agri. Dept.) 
shows that glass containers k insect 
powder freshest. Buy Black Flag in 
EALED GLASS OTTLES instead of 
“insect powder” in paper bags or boxes, 
Three sizes—15c, 40c, 


ous 
in ho ti See how 
money 


5 


“‘ornery 
all about the famous 
te training horses-~ 
a 
horse of habits forever. 


Backyard Beekeeping 


You like honey—evervons dose— tide 
es Keep one hive or more in your 

yard, garden or orchard. We'll tel 
you how 


The Root Way Pays 


Our 60 years of beekeeping ex- 
perience at your service. ttle 
expense to start. Bees findtheir 
own food. Easily cared for with 
leasure and profit. te 


A. ROOT COMPANY 
Street Medina 


112 Main » Obie 


Kerr’s Baby Chicks 


Hatehed from vi farm 

the of wide-awake thal 'grow 

make x. old one better with Kerr’s Goaranteed Chicks. 
Hatches every week. Send for 1920 catalog. 


Beles H ; Guinea 
White 


wkK Tor bee 4 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Big by Lewis if vertain if bees are 
HONE 
Questions, ons 8 for 
Catalog of “Beeware” standard 46 years 
G. B. Lewis Company, Box h 


homan body or a any 
sired, write THE LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0. 


ATENT 


Write ‘me. 


attorn 
Gel Guide roa H. Hough, 
618 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. 


-Choicest Breeds. 22-82, Rocks. 


\ 
| Head-lice kill Black Flag 
wil eavethom, Blow Black into feathers of 
aay setting hens and over poultsonce after hatche 
34 ing and of Bleck kills 
it, and Destroys flies, ants, fleas, roaches, bed. 
eae. 4 bugs, some moths, and lice on animals, birds and 
Be Harmless to people and animals. Look fog 
BLACK FLAG trademark and and 
“9 wrapper. At grocery, drug, department and hard. 
ware stores, or direct by mail on receipt of price, 
Given 8 times a week as a or daily as | | 
medicine, it operates as these people testify: | 
never esick chick all last season.’’—C. QO. Pet- # 
rain, Moline, Not a case of White Diarrhea in three Be 
Except West of Rockies 
| {}? || 
Write for thisamaz- 
| postcard will do! Learn how youcan 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
224 Main Street Pleasant Hil, Oblo 
You") 
With Days Trial Freight 
Yr Guarantee Paid 
Think of It! You oan now get thie famous 
a wood Brooder on 30 days trial, witha PC 
guarentes, freight paid east of the Rockies. 
50 EEG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER | 
fneubator covered with galvanized iron, 
Gader from, this edvertice- for Pleasure and Profit.” Tellus youroceed 
| mot ation and it you keep bees now. This will 
ns catalog. Ret us send vou information you want, 
| SS = 
: Sox tt ape of : 
Get hatches with$ 
Home Harcuer ge Capacky 
w heating system; accurate 
or use. ng fussy, an honest, ie — 
modern ineubator sold ata price you can casily pay. Raise’ fish 
ed erate your baby ehieks in the Home Hover; safe, simple, inex- F r Sal the big type Few h 
pensive. Ideal for colony coop house use. 0 e, Giants, a las 
for the pinin-facts =~ the Home Hatcher | class New Zealand Reds; 
Home Hover end order early. Write today. Thor 
ae Gomeauer's ‘CAUSTIC BALSAM applied 
Be- STAPLE diately after burns, bruises or cuts, is ~ 
1 tiseptic, soothing and healing. Try it when 
GAPE CURE CO.. HILLSBORO, MD., Dept. 8. 
Six Breeds 4c,  MeKees Poultry Fare, Watertown, Tean. fe. 


Start an Apiary in April 


By D. EVERETT LYONS, Bee Editor 


Angry bees sting. Careful, gentle 
methods keep them tame 


ype latter part of April is a good time in 
which to start an apiary. This may be 
done either by buying full strength colonies 
orsmall nuclei of two or three frames each, 
of bees, brood and queen. By all means 
secure the dark leather-colored Italian 
bees, as they are not only =, but are 
hardier than the bright go den bees and 
get through the winter in better shape. 
When the full colonies arrive, the best 
a is to place them at once on what is to 
their permanent stands. Remove the 


-wire screen from top and bottom of the 


body, and place the bottom board and 
lid in position. With the nuclei the same 
method is followed; but in this case the 
remaining space in the hive should be 
filled out with either frames with full 
sheets of foundation wired in, or better 
oe vith frames of honey that may be on 


Whether the apiary is composed of 
many or few colonies, it is a mistake to 
place the hives where they are heavil 
shaded by tree branches and leaves. While 
the placing of the colonies out in the open 
where the sun’s rays shine upon them may 
aightly increase the tendency ‘to swarm 
nevertheless there are certain seasons 0 
at a when the warmth of the sun is 
needed to conserve the heat of the colony. 
Proper ventilation and shade boards will 
more than counterbalance the desire to 
swarm. All in all, it is best to place the 
colonies out in the open rather than in a 

y place. 
Now is a good time to make preparations 
for the harvest. An increasing number of 
eepers are giving up entirely the 
production of comb-honey with its endless 
Manipulation and its encouragement to 
© bees to swarm. Instead, extracted 
ney is having its day, as swarming is 
pt to a minimum when it is produced. 
oreover the colonies do not have to 
3 d new combs for storage and ¢an pro- 
uce more than twice as much extracted 
ey as comb-honey, and at the same time 
- less attention—a factor to be con- 
peg especially where there are 2 num- 
of out apiaries. 
be permitting, the colonies should 
looked over about the middle of the 
month and if they are short of stores, or 
peck in , OF queenless, these condi- 
or 
the pe une flow 
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HE open roads of country driving put 

tires to the test. Regardless of the 
road conditions with which you meet, you 
can expect the fullest measure of service 
from the Ajax Road King—a fabric tire 
of superfine construction. 


Note the burly triangular tread, braced 
and re-inforced by Ajax Shoulders of 
Strength. These “shoulders”? give more 
strength where strength is needed. 


Ajax Road King, Ajax Cord, Ajax Tubes 
and Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) Tire Ac- 
cessories represent the utmost in value 
and in satisfaction. On sale at the near- 
est Ajax Sales and Service Depot. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 4& 


New York City 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Leading Cities 


> 
Sd 


or this amaz- 
k NOW! 2 
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= 
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ant Hilt, Ohio 
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N early spring horses’ 
I shoulders are usually 
plump andtender. In this 
softened condition, heavy 
work in the fields quickly 
develops hollows. A Stuff- 
ed Collar Pad fits snugly 
under the collar and ad- 
- justs itself quickly to this changed condition. 


TAPATCO Stuffed Collar Pads 
are best safeguard against injury to shoulders by the collar. 
They are better than unstuffed pads which lack the soft, 
pliable and absorbent features possessed by pads containing 
our specially prepared Composite Stuffing. They also make 
possible the use of worn collars that otherwise must be 
thrown away. 


Low In Price--Long Lasting 


Tapatco Collar Pads embody every 


desirable feature in pad construction 
and their constant use is real economy. 

They cost so little and do so much that 
no one should worka horse without 
them. 

“Thirty-Eight Years in Making Pads” 

We alsa ‘actu te li Rid 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS 


The American Pad 
and Textile Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Canadian Branch-Chatham, Ont. 


Ask your dealer for acopy of 

our new book of emergency 
. horse remedies. It is F 

™ and worth real money to 

mm every horse owner. 


Pat. inU.S. Déc. 1, 191 

Pat. in Canada Apr. 6, 1915 
NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHI 
A strong wire staple reinforced by felt washer 
firmly grips hook to body of pad even though 
cover has been weakened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens life of pad. Itis the great- 
est improvement since we invented the hook, | 
Weed on all our Hook Pads and only on pads made by us. 


p 

sheets For Culverts 

Fiumes, Tenks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. «39 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized Sag \ a 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 

is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- 
tured for all ex sheet metal work, The added Keystone _ . vie 
indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance. Time an er have proved 
that Arou.Lo-KrysTone Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by weight b 

is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “‘Better 


leading dealers. KEYSTONE 
uildings’’ and “Apollo” booklets. 


when you fgure years of sere: GOST 


EMPIRE 


ECONOMY 
SILOS 


and Water Tanks 


Perfectly air-tight, perfectly 
me doors. Adjusted without hammer or wrench. 
ingilage sweet and fresh to last forkful. Anchorage sys- 


With every silo. Write for Catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. Dept. A, Frederick, Md. 
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Conquering White 


[Continued from page 34] 


a darkened nursery tray for forty. 
hours after hatching, so as to ao 
spread of the disease by one chiek picking 
up the of another. It has 
uite conclusively demonstrated tha 
chicks after forty-eight hours are not very 
susceptible to white diarrhea. 

“2. Destroy any chicks that show gj 
of bowel trouble as soon as the condities 
is noted. 

“3. Use proper precaution so that the 
young chicks do not receive any setback 
either in the way of improper fe ing or 
from chilling. 

“4. Clean the poultry house. often tg 
prevent danger of contamination by 
chicks picking at the droppings of others, 

“5. Breed only from strong, healthy, 
vigorous stock. 

“T have never been much of a believerip 
‘doping’ poultry with medicine, for it hag 
been my experience in practically all cages 
of disease that if the cause is removed, or 
if proper precaution is taken to prevent 
the spread of infection, most of ‘the 
diseases respond very quickly. I some 
times think that the reason ba 
remedies have such a sale and are so 
used is just the fact that most diseases 
have a definite course to run, and by the 
time the disease has been given sefious 
attention by the poultry raiser it is nearly 
time for a break for the better. This, in 
most casés, is the time the remedy is 
given, and as conditions improve the 
medicine is given credit for the recovery.” 

Professor Payne, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, says: “White dian 
rhea is a disease of the ovaries of the hen. 
The disease becomes virulent in the diges 
tive organs of the young chick soon after 
it hatches. It is strictly a germ diseas 
and it has not been possible to treat it with 
medicine of any kind. Buttermilk does 
not destroy the organism, but simply 
‘builds up resistance in the chick, by male 
ing it healthy and vigorous.” 


Weak Stock Harbors Disease 


Professor Smith, of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, writes: “White 
diarrhea appears to be an_ infectious 
disease caused by some form of poe 
organism. Breeding from debilitated 
breeding stock, or improper incubation, 
brooding and feeding usually lay 
for I have bred 
considerable poultry for some years pre 
vious to my taking up poultry club work 
in Oklahoma, and I Low found that 
breeding from healthy breeding stock, 
with a liberal use of disinfectants 
the poultry house and brooders, there 
is practically no loss of chicks from white 
diarrhea. 
“I believe one of the best preventives 8 
to disinfect incubators and br 
thoroughly before using and after eadh 
hatch. Sour milk is beneficial and 
have an influence on lessening the m 
ity of chicks. When sour milk is not 0b- 
tainable I find some of the comme 
milk mashes now on the market give &® 
cellent results. bee 
“My work here compels et visiting 
many farmers and I have found that where 
chicks are affected with white diarrhea it 
can invariably be traced to the breeding 
stock. Since perhaps only a few of the 
layers in a flock may be affected and chicks 
from their eggs communicate the disease 
the rest of the brood, I recommend 
spraying of incubators and brooders. 


Use Antiseptic in Drinking Water 


Professor Bushnell, of the Kansas Agri 
cultural College, says: “At the preses 
time buttermilk seems to be the 


article for the prevention of this tr 
In general I recommend the use of poset 


i water 
sium permanganate in the 


use enough crystals to give 
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| wine-red color. This is not a specific 
white di 


but merely acts as an 
antiseptic and uces the spread of in- 
fectious material to some extent. I recom- 
mend this for all chicken diseases. 

“Probably most of the chicks are infected 
through the egg or in the brooder, and 
thus the ganate will not prevent 
infection in many cases, but it may in 
gome cases; and it is also fairly good as an 
intestinal antiseptic.” 

Poor Brooding Brings On Disease 


Professor Halpin, of the University of 
Wisconsin, says: “I have been making a 
study of the various things that cause loss 
among young chicks on our farm, and from 
a number of reports find that the ordinary 
troubles are the most common causes of 
loss. A good many farmers reported lice 
and mites. Others reported moldy feed, 
and so on through the usual list. In a 
good many instances where I have investi- 
gated what seemed to be an outbreak of 
white diarrhea, I found chickens raised 
in very poor brooders—especially chickens 
that were not given enough heat, with the 
result that they crowded. 

“In regard to prevention and relief, I 
think buttermilk is a good thing to recom- 
mend, as a baby chick can use protein 
from buttermilk and will quickly grow 
away from the stage when it is likely to 
have white diarrhea. I do not think but- 
termilk is of such great importance from 
the medicinal standpoint, but it is of great 
importance from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion’ Our results would seem to show, 
however, that where chicks are carefully 
fed, it is possible to grow them just as 
fast with a good grade of meat scrap, fish 
pos or anything like that. Under our 

tions here buttermilk is universally 
recommended, because milk is produced 
in such large quantities in Wisconsin, and 
skim-milk or buttermilk is available in 
most sections during the time when baby 
chicks are being raised.” 

Professor Card, of Cornell University 
mys: “The value of buttermilk or skim- 

for white diarrhea is merely a ques- 


tion of a food which is easily and quickly | 


assimilated by the chicks; and for this 
reason buttermilk or skim-milk gives them 
sufficiently rapid development that they 
may overcome the effects of the disease 
germ. So far as I am aware, the lactic 
acid in the milk has no particular value, 
and until we know something more of the 
final chemistry of such f as milk, I 
am afraid that we can not give a substitute 
which would have equal value when added 
to the drinking water.” 


Green Feed 


In the early morning fowls prefer green 
feed to the exclusion of an i Chat 
might be within reach. Cab ge, raw 
potatoes, beets, turnips, and other roots 
ceaped up about the size of whole corn, 
are all keenly relished and do a lot of good. 
A very good substitute for green feed is 
cooked or steamed cut clover hay or al- 
a This can be mixed with an equal 
Quantity of ground grain. Laying hens, 
should be regularly fed cut hay 
uring winter, as it is bulky food and con- 
§ considerable lime and other in- 
Sedients that go to making eggs. 


We could put a low grade of asbestos in Raybestos. We 
could cheapen its manufacture in many ways, but then 
it would be merely “brake lining” and not Raybestes, 
But we create brake lining service, long life and relia- 
bility, by building WEAR into every foot of Raybestos. 
It is this sturdy, dependable quality that enables us to 
erage Raybestos to WEAR one year. To get this satisfactory 


EAR, plus our guarantee, buy real Raybestos when you_need 
new lining for your car and be sure to look for the Silver Edge, 


| for FORD cars 
Use Raybestos (without wire) for the transmission. $2.25 box. 
Raybestos Rolled Steel Cam Brakes $2.50. Raybestos ternal 
Emergency Brakes fit drumsnowon your car. $10 at your dealer’s. 


If your car needs new clutch facing, be sure to ask for Ray- 
bestos Molded Disc Clutch Facing, patented and guaranteed. 


RAYBESTOS CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Why not pay a few _ 
cents more for wear? 


Built into Foot 
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» isa COMFORT 
shave with 


COLGATE’S 


No mussy “rubbing in” with 
the fingers—no razor-pull — 
but a fast, cool, refreshing 
“once-over.”’ 


Use Colgate’s and get 
through your shaving quick- 
er and easier, for 


When you Lather with 
Colgate’s You Shave 
with Comfort. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 


199 Fulton Street New York 


Either form you prefer 
—Stick, Powder 
or Cream, 


insist on 
TOWER'S 
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Farm Journal Rules and Recipes 


Government Whitewash 
Qe for a durable whitewash 


reach us every We repeat 
the formula for the so-called ‘“Govy- 
ernment whitewash:” 

Slake one-half bushel fresh lime with 
boiling water, covering it to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve and add seven pounds of fine salt, 
previously dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds ground rice, boiled to a thin paste 
and stirred in boiling hot; one-half pound 
bolted gilder’s whiting; one pound white 
glue, which first soak in cold water until 
swollen up, then melt over a fire, avoiding 
burning it. Add five gallons hot water to 
the mixture, stir well, and let stand a few 
days covered up. When ready to use the 
wash, make it boiling hot. A pint of this 
mixture will cover nearly a square yard. 


How To Make Spray Mixtures 


Pour the dissolved copper sulphate and 
the milk of lime into the sprayer tank, 
or into a,supply tank, at the same time. 
Add enough water to make fifty gallons. 

For Bordeaux 4-6-50 use six pounds of 
lime instead of four. 

To make self-boiled lime-sulphur 8-8-50 
referred to in the foregoing article, use 
eight pounds of unslaked lime, eight 
pounds of flowers of sulphur, fifty gallons 
of water. Place the lime in a barrel and 
add almost enough water to cover the 
lime. When the lime begins to slake add 
the sulphur, which should be made into 
a paste by mixing it with water. Stir 
the cooking mixture and add water as 
needed to keep it in the form of a thick 
paste, which should become thinner as 
the mixture cooks. In ten or fifteen 
minutes the heat from the slaking lime 
will cook the mixture and enough cold 
water should be added to make fifty 
gallons. This is the standard summer 
spray for peaches, 


To Preserve Eggs 


Select fresh eggs that are clean, but not 
washed. Use infertile eggs if possible. 
Take nine quarts of water that has been 
boiled and cooled, and add one quart of 
water-glass (sodium silicate). Place the 
mixture in a five-gallon crock or jar. This 
amount of liquid will preserve fifteen 
dozen eggs. For larger amounts, mix the 
solution in the same proportion. Clean 
the crock thoroughly before using. 

Place the eggs in the solution. If the 
poultry yard has not supplied an adequate 
quantity of eggs for immediate use, they 
may be added from time to time. See 
that at least two inches of the solution 
covers the eggs at all times. Place the 
crock or jar in a cool, dry place, well 
covered to prevent evaporation. Wax- 
paper placed on and tied around the top 
of the jar will serve the desired end. - 

As a substitute for water-glass, this 
method has proved good: Dissolve two 
or three pounds of unslaked lime in five 
gallons of water that has previously 
been boiled and allowed to cool. Let the 
mixture stand until the lime settles and 
the liquid is clear. Place clean, fresh 
eggs in an earthenware crock or jar and 
pour the clear lime-water into the vessel 
until the eggs are covered. 

Earthenware crocks are good containers. 
They must be clean and sound. Scald 
them and let them cool completely be- 
fore use. A crock holding six gallons 
will accommodate eighteen dozens of 
eggs and about twenty-two pints of solu- 
tien. Crocks that are too large are not 
desirable. E put in the crock first 
should be first. Heglens with cool 
boiled water any water that has evaporated. 


a 


When To Spray and What For 


Spraying Apples: Four or five Spraying! * 


are necessary, depending on the season 
how badly the orchard is infested wig 
insects and disease. 


First spray: Apply just after leaf-pug 


burst but before blossoms open. [gal 


either Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50, or com 
mercial lime-sulphur testing 32° or 3% 
Baume diluted 1 to 40. (See next artidy 
for directions for making Bordesg 
mixture.) Add two pounds of Jeg 
arsenate to each fifty gallons of the 
mixture. This spray is for control @ 
scab, curculio and canker-worm. 

Second spray: Just after the blossom 
fall use same materials as for first spray, 
This is for control of the codling- 
To make Bordeaux mixture take fog 
pounds of copper sulphate, four pound 
of quicklime, fifty gallons of water. Dig 
solve the eee sulphate by putting if 
in a coarse cloth bag and suspending the 
bag in a barrel partly filled with wate, 

Slake the lime in a tub and strain th 
milk of lime into another tub or bared 
and must be applied with a great deald 
force. A power sprayer is best. 

Third spray: Two or three weeks late 
than second spray. Same materials 
for first spray. If blotch is bad in the 
orchard, use Bordeaux mixture 4-66 
instead ‘of lime-sulphur; add two ds 
of lead-arsenate to fifty gallons of spray 
material. 

Fourth spray: Nine weeks after the 
third spray. Use same material as for 
first spray. This is for control of scab, 
brown rot and second brood of codling- 
moth. 

Fifth spray: This is necessary 
where blotch, black rot, bitter rot 
other fungous diseases are troublesome 
Use same materials as for third spray 
and apply two weeks after fourth spray. 

Pears and Quinces need the same gel 
eral treatment as apples, except 
when lime-sulphur is used it should nd 
be quite so strong. 

Spraying Peaches: For control of Sam 
Jose scale and leaf-curl, peaches should 
be sprayed in March with lime-sulphut. 
The summer sprays are as follows: 
“First spray: Use arsenate of lead, 
two pounds to fifty gallons of wa 
when the shucks are beginning to f 
from the little agape This is for the 
control of curculio. : 

Second spray: Use self-boiled lime 
sulphur 8-8-50 two or three weeks after 
the first spray. (See next article for 
directions for making.) Add two pounds 
of lead-arsenate for each fifty gallons 
of the spray mixture. Never use com 
mercial lime-sulphur as a summer spray 
for peaches or Japan plums. The 
spray is for control of brown rot and 
ceurculio. 

Third spray: Same as second, applied 
three or four weeks later. 3 

Fourth spray: Same as third, applied 
to late varieties of peaches one month 
before ripening, if brown rot is trouble 
some on the trees. of 

Spraying Plums: A dormant_spr@ 
lime-sulphur is applied for San J0# 
scale any time during the dormant se& 
son. During the growing season sev 
sprays are necessary. 

First spray: Just before blossoms opes 
apply Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50. Add two 
pounds of lead-arsenate to each. 
gallons of spray material. This 18 1 
control of brown rot and curculio. fal 

Second spray: Just after blossoms 
use same materials as for first spray- 

Third spray: Same materials ant 
ond spray, three weeks after petals 

Cherries need the same general tea 
ment as plums. 
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@enaine inner armor for auto tires, Double mileage; | 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted, Detzils free, | 
American Accessories 104, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Time for Lightning Rods 
‘By F. A. DELAY, Colorado 


HE season for electrical storms will 
soon be here. So much fun has been 


fe of farmers and lightning rod agents 


a few people have come to the con- 


A good lightning rod is the best, protec- 
ion against damage from lightning. It 
is. a well-known fact that lightning will 
take the easiest path to the ground. This 
may be a high tree, a church spire, @ 
chimney, or a telephone wire. It is rea- 
sonable to assume if a lightning rod is 
a good conductor of electricity and makes 
a good contact with the ground, that it 
will protect property. 

A good lightning rod should be made of 
copper or iron, of ample cross-section, with 
g point projection above the roof of the 
building and the lower end well grounded. 
A good rod for this purpose, if of copper, 
should weigh six or eight ounces a foot; if 
iron, it should weigh about two pounds a 
foot, The lightning rod should be well 
separated from the building by porcelain 
or glass insulators. The rod should be 
riveted and soldered to a large copper 
plate three feet by three feet, so as to make 

contact. The plate should be buried 
incharcoal in a damp place. 

If an old rod is already in place, go over 
it earefully to see that it is not broken, as 
a broken rod is worse than none, because 
lightning will start down the rod and 
leave it and enter the building where the 
rod is defective. 


Aman I know saved a little more than $160 
by selling his potatoes direct to the folks 
that use them. He had about 600 bushels 
tosell. By sending out 300 circular letters 
to townspeople, stating what he had and 
the price, he was able to get from twenty- 
five to fifty cents a bushel above the local 
retail price. V. 


Ditching with Subsoiling Plow 
Recently we had occasion to dig a ditch 
about 300 yards long and three feet deep 
to lay a water pipe. The task was ex- 
tremely difficult, owing to the stiff red clay 
in the underlying soil. gg occurred to us 
that we might use our subsoiling plow to 
good advantage in loosening up the tight 
clay, 80 we made a temporary doubletree 
six or seven feet long, and attached a 
whiffletree to each end, to eliminate all 

r of getting horsés in the ditch. 

e hitched the team to the subsoiling 
van by using a chain twenty-five or thirty 
eet long, placed a heavy stone on the plow 
to keep it down and proceeded to try out 
our experiment. The results were aston- 
ishing. A few trips back and forth through 

ditch with the plow accomplished 
more in a few moments than we could ac- 
complish with picks and maddocks in hours. 
The erg | plow eliminated the hardest 
work—that of loosening the stiff clay. By 


hal of the long chain we had no 
; ty in plowing the ditch down to three 
eet. C. C. Conger, Virginia. 


the insects on the ground and 
"ll get those on the leaves” 
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Buy Sure Service 


You can be sure of your rides 
only when you are sure of your 
tires. | 

Racine Tires—Multi-Mile Cord and 
Country Road Fabric—are Extra Tested 


to give you extra miles and real surety 
on all roads. 


“Country Roads” for Country Rides 


Plus their proved service quality Racine 
Tires have the industry’s supreme mile- 
making achievement—Racine Absorb- 
ing Shock Strip. This extra strip of 
resilient rubber welds tread and carcass 
perfectly. 


You will find tire economy begins with 
the purchase of your first Racine Tire. 
Be sure every tire you buy bears the , 
name 


Racine Rubber-Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Whether you buy my fence or 
not, you ought to send today 
for my New 96-page Bargain 
Fence Book. A postal brings it 
postpaid. You will be surprised 


atmy NEW, LOW, FACTORY, 
FREIGHT PAID’ prices. 156 

Hog, Cattle, oulry, 
Lawn Fence; Gates, Barb Wire caf 
etc., to choose from. ¥ 


Pll Save You One-third 


ormore. BROWN Fence is genuine, Basic, 
Wire, heavily Galvanized—rust 
resisting. Half million farmers have bought 
 , 
ars. my prices before you buy. iprove 

ality by | it to acid test. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 

Dept. 623 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ee The perfect tool for all-around 
te garden cultivation. No down- 
Ward pressure required. The 
Liberty Hand Cultivator is 
equipped with a special sickle 
design of cutting teeth 

which make quick 

and thorough 

tel. work of de 

The teeth are 

of unbreakable 

malleable iron, 

with sharpened V-shaped 
cutting edges. Pulverizes 
top soil into perfect mulch 
which stimulates plant 


SON GARDEN TOOLS 


A complete variety for intimate 

garden 
or ib- 

un 


for you. 


J. E. GILSON CO. 


4 TO 10 IN. 


Makers of 
bree Garden Tools 
106 Western Ave. 
Aski Port Washington, Wis. 


6-room , barn, &c., for half cash. You’ll wan 
to read on 11 of 160 acres, 10-reom house, barns, silo, 
with pair horses, 7 cows, row A sg to close 
estate $2500, only $1000 down. for your free 

sh you the farm you want, where you want 


dhe price you wart vas. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 FB Nassau St., New York 
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Prices of Horses from 1910 to Now | F 


By F. A. PEARSON, Illinois 


modities have approximately doubled 

in the past three or four years, while 
the price of horses has actually declined. 
Such conditions can not exist for any con- 
siderable length of time, or horses will be- 
_ so uiprofitable that no one will raise 
them. 

The crop reporter of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports the 
average September price of horses in the 
United States for the six years 1910-1915 
as $139.67. During the same period the 
September price of hay was $11.36 a ton; 
oats, 38.8 cents a bushel; corn, seventy- 
four cents a bushel. During the years 
1910-1915 a horse was worth the price of 
about four tons of hay, eighty bushels 
of oats and eighty bushels of corn. 

In September, 1919, hay was reported 
to be worth in the United States $20.52 a 
ton; oats, 71.7 cents a bushel, and corn 
$2.06 a bushel. In terms of hay, corn and 
oats, at these prices, a horse would be 
worth $304. During September, 1919, the 
average price of horses was reported by the 
government to be $125 per head. 

"Phe accompanying chart presents graph- 
ically the trend of farm prices of corn, oats 
and hay compared with the prices of 
horses. The chart indicates that horses 
have been unprofitable since 1916. 

When the prices of horses are very low 
and colts sell for little, it would seem to be 
good business to sell old horses and pur- 
chase young horses which will grow 
rapidly and increase in value as the prices 
tend torise. The fact that horses are chea 
today is no indication that the colts wi 
be cheap when they reach maturity. 

Prices of horses are so low that produc- 
tion is being seriously curtailed and the 
future will no doubt experience a scarcity 
of horses, and they will command good 
—_ But we must make a distinction 

etween temporary over-production and 
continued unprofitableness of the industry. 

For several years horses have been sell- 
ing too low in relation to the value -of 
the corn, oats and hay from which they 
are produced. As a result, many farmers 
have gone out of the horse business. If 
such a condition continues, horses will be 
scarce and then prices must increase suf- 


Te prices of practically all farm com- 


Horses Hard To Get at Any Price 


“(THE first signs of prosperous days in 

the horse Tadustey™ referred to by 
Professor Pearson in the above article are 
here, to our way of thinking, as the follow- 
ing indicates: 

“What are good farm horses selling for 
in your community?” the secretary of the 
Percheron Society asked a group of Penn- 
sylvania farmers at Harrisburg a few weeks 


“None for sale at any price,” one man 
answered, and the others—forty or fifty 
of them—nodded their heads to indicate 
that the same was true in. their com- 
munities. A horse buyer who was present 
said that he could not find enough horses 
to fill his orders, regardless of price. Other 
horse buyers in the Middle West tell the 
same story. 

This scarcity of good horses is un- 
doubtedly due to a let-up in the raising of 
colts during the last few years. 

Then there is the city market for horses. 
Not so many horses are used in cities as on 
farms, of course, but the city market is no 


one. 

When traffic in New York City was tied 
up for ten days because of the storm during 
horses were at a premium. The 
City Street Cleaning Department offered 
$50 a day for two-horse teams. A motor- 
driven vehicle was about as useless as an 
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Broken line, price of horse; solid 
four tons hay and eighty bushels each 
of corn and oats 
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ficiently to be on a par with other pro} 
ucts in order to encourage production, 

The city truck and the farm tracty 
have decreased the demand for horses ig 
beth city and country, but there is alp 
actual overproduction of horses, Tr 
European war took many horses out qd 
the country, but not in sufficiently lamp 
numbers to overcome the depression caused 
by the overproduction of horses and the 
increased use of tractors on the farm and 
trucks in the city. 

The present types of tractors and truds 
will not entirely displace horses on Amer 
ican farms, which utilize about eighty-five 

r cent of the total horse population 

here are many operations on all kindsa 
farms that are performed most advante 
geously and economically with horses. In 
urban centers trucks have displaced horses 
in many industries—especially for long 
hauls with heavyloads. Industries withde 
liveries necessitating many stops at short 
intervals continue to utilize horse power, 

The speculator buys on a falling market 
and sells on a rising market. No one has 
yet been able to predict with exactnes 
when horses will rise, but prices of horses 
are and have been falling. As the 
ulator says, “Buy on a falling market,” # 
the farmer may convert these Wall street 
terms into farm activity by cee of the 
old horses and buying female colts and 
young horses and be ready to begin breed- 
ing them at the first sign of the prosperous 
days in the hé@se industry that must 
eventually come at some future date. 


umbrella in a tornado. Several estimates 
stated that the tie-up in traffic, whiel 
could have been relieved by — 
amounted to $3,000,000 a day, “Weal 
to send out two trucks to bring 
said one delivery man. 
There is still a place in cities for horse 
as on the farms—no use that, 
ere is also a place for trucks and Ge 
tors—less use denying that. 1 thing 
needed is to put horses in the right ap 
and motor rigs in theirs. In the 
instance, horses are cheapest for ihe 
hauls—trucks for long hauls. If all# 
delivery systems and moving companies 
would get together and haul their 
with truck to distributing centers, I 
make their short hauls from these be 
the city problem W 
partly solved. 
One of the big department at 
New York City told the Live-Stock 
recently that such a plan would not: rs 
their cuiivebies a bit, because their 
livering is done in just that way. oth 
Reliable truck manufacturers are 
bit anxious to place trucks where pees 
could do the work more satisfactorsys 
because that would hurt their future ss 
of trucks. One of the biggest farm ef 
chinery firms, which makes tractor 
taken the same position regarding “—<— 
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! Just Out!! 
Strout’s Spring Catalog Farms Out!! 
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t | ne catalog packed with money-making poultry, dairy, gen- 
eral farms in 38 States. See page ‘or details 30 2c 
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The principle of doing all field 
operations with one man sit- 
ting where he can watch his 
work is correct, or farming 
has always been done back- 
ward, and the operator would 
always have ridden or led his 
horses instead of drivingthem. 


The Moline Universal Tractor 
places the power of nine big 
horses where the horses stood 
—is driven just like horses 
are driven, from the seat of 
the implement, and hitched 
up to the implements just 


. @ horses are hitched. 


If desired you can use the “drag behind’”’ or horse drawn implements you now 
have with Moline Universal Tractor, the 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill. 
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Tractor is Universal 


No duplication by horses 
A large saving in labor 
Great ease of operation 
Can back and turn short 
Better and faster work 


Power usedas horses are used Because of the work with opera- 


Utility Is Not Sacrificed for Price 


same as with other types of tractors, ~ 


Minot, B 
Salt Lake City Omaha Sioux Foils ‘S.D. Indianapolis 


Does all field work, in- 
Because cluding cultivating,har- 
vesting and belt work. 


One man completely 
Because operates both tractor 
and all implements 
Asingle seat in the cen- 
Because ter ofall controlsof trac- 
tor and implement 
Single unit of operation 
Because —tractor and imple- 
ments form but oneunit 
Operator sees all his 
Because work —“ Foresight is 
better than hind sight” 


Tractor power in front 


tor behind the work 
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“*You Cant 
Beat It for 
Farm Work’ 


Billmont is the 
best ever. It goes 
everywhere, reaches those 

hard-to-get-at nuts, and just 
naturally spins ’em off. There’s not 

one of my customers who doesn’t thank 
me for introducing him to this handy 

tool. You will find new uses for it every 
day. They all do.” 


BILLMONT 


, ine Wrench that Spins‘em off” 


fi A universal socket wrench, (special adapter takes 


any standard socket), driving through a stationary 

member, with heavily knurled grip. The inner 
driving member with its curved revolving nose is pro- 
pelled by the solid steel T bar handle at top, and this 
handle slides back and forth so that a complete turn may 
be made past any obstruc- 
tion without removing the 
wrench. 


The Billmont has more uses 
than any tool you have ever 
owned. It ought to be in 
every farmer’s tool box. It 
isa time saver, money 
saver, knuckle saver. 


wooden i le 
willmont. Hf be doo 
have thie set, in hardwood case. Price youa mont. If he does 


not have them in stock, 
Set (includes wrench and 34 tis «Write us and send us his 


hex., of sockets in hardwood . S 
"$19.50 Name. Write for folder. 


Edgar C. Guthard Co: 361 E. Ohio St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Invisible Liens on Farms 
By H. RICHMOND, Ohio 


people investing in 
cautious enough to employ’a 
petent lawyer to look into the court reg 
and see that there is no encumbrance jap 
ing upon the property, such as unpaid tamg 
judgments, mortgages and liens of 
sort. And even after they are satisfied 
to all this, they require a deed in which fy 
seller warrants the title free and clear of 
encumbrance. 

So far, so good; but there are inyisihh 
liens or ‘encumbrances of another chy 
acter resting upon many farms, and thee 
deserve consideration and forethougi 
from the prospective buyer. Many me 
search the premises carefully, test the sol 


look at the growing crops, examine thy’ 


buildings minutely, weigh the adyg. 
tages and disadvantages of being neg 
town, of being on a gay, and of varioy 
other items, all good in themselves apj 
worthy of consideration; but these ma 
forget to ask about the neighbors that jog 
on either side, about the spirit of the neigh. 
borhood, the educational advantages, th 
social life and a dozen and one other im 
portant things. 


Some Houses Harbor Disease 


As health is a prime consideration the 
house should be looked over carefully, 
Does it stand in a low, unhealthful situ. 
tion, and is it dark and inconvenient? It 
is easy to say: “Of course we expect 
make some repairs,’’ and to pass the matte 
over lightly. But most people moving 
a new location do not make repairs a 
once, and there are some defects that can 
not be remedied. 

One family I know moved into a lon, 
damp house. In the cellar there wass 
spring that could not be controlled, and 
later the family learned that during the 
past decade six people had died of tube 
culosis in that house. The walls wer 
repapered, it is true, and the few window 
Were opened wide, but the family couldad 
afford a new house, or felt they could not 
afford it, because they were already it 
debt. So they lived in the house and tried 
in vain to sell the farm and get ni 
Not until two members of their f 
had died did they get into a better low 
tion. It is well to — about. the 
health of the people who want to sel 
and to examine the basement more ¢l 
than the parlor before buying. 


How About the Neighbors? 


Many people unconsciously buy trouble 
through moving to a place where adjoim 
ing neighbors are greedy and troublesome. 
A man I know moved to a new location, 
rejoicing in the bargain he had obtain 
only to find that two disagreeable neigh 
borskept the community constantly ina tu 
moil. These inconsiderate men turned t 
stock out to graze, allowed their chickens 
to range at will in newly planted 
kept flocks of pigeons to ravage the gardens, 
uarreled over line fences, and generally 
isturbed the peace. Of course the new 
owner had the privilege of going to law am 
establishing his rights, but going to re 
expensive. The former owner had sold 0 
at a really low price to escape the co 
from which he could see no other escape 
In these days of ponreity of labor, ge 
ers must cooperate and be helpf r 
threshing time, shredding time, and. 
other occasions, for with people P 
apart there is no advantage. In oy 
neighborhoods it is not uncommon a 
three or four rigs, to wor ed 
the same day, all of them short han . 
and all working at a disadvantage, Simply 
because neighbors can not agree 
are some men with whom it 1s simply ' 
ible to join fences without ¢0 
friction, So it is well to look inte an 
matters before investing. Be sure @© 


thing—if a man has good neighbor ie 
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s it is easy to live in harmony he will 


ion the fact in trying to make a sale. 
Bien there is the social status of the 
unity that must not be ignored. To 


ie into a neighborhood with low moral 


ganderds, no desire for education, dis- 
regard of church life, nothing higher than 
ing for an ideal, and an igno- 
rnoe of the sweet, pleasant social life that 
gakes toil enjoyable is to move into trouble. 
A woman who was bemoaning the 
marriage of her only daughter with a low, 
meducated fellow said truly that if they 
had lived in a community where the aims 
gere higher and the social life upliftin 
the daughter would never have been lure 
into a runaway match with a handsome 
wprincipled man. At school and at all 
the few social gatherings of the com- 
munity rough — and uncouth talk pre- 
yailed. All the money the father was 
able to lay by for his daughter could never 
make her life anything but a failure, for 
she had bound herself to the standards of 
the community. It is both foolish and 
useless to imagine that children can as- 
sociate with unworthy boys and girls day 
after day in school and meet them else- 
where without danger of contamination. 


Community Must Be on the Up Grade 


Baa bot not least, the neighborhood in 
which any progressive farmer lives should 
be one that is on the up grade as regards 
crops, soil improvement, drainage, high 
grade stock and all things pertaining to 
improved agriculture. To be the only man 
in the community trying to breed better 
live stock, trying to get better roads and 
better drainage, means that life will not 


be easy. 

The people who ridicule book farming, 

scientific methods with live stock, the 
help that the government freely gives to 
those who want help, and all the other 
advanced knowledge of crops and animals, 
are certainly not helpful neighbors. They 
may be kindly and peaceful, but they are 
of no force in improving conditions and 
in interesting young people so that they 
will not go off to the city. 
_ It takes energy and muscle to farm, but 
it takes head work as well; and a farm 
located in a community of farmers anxious 
to make more money and to improve 
conditions is a valuable asset. In short, it 
pays to buy clear of all encumbrances, 
visible and invisible, if the new owner 
wants to succeed. 


Reel for Rolling Wire 


Last summer I put up a half-mile of tem- 
porary barbed 
some cattle on wheat and oat stubble. 
. time came to take it down and roll 
it ~ found the work a hand-tearing job. 
As the wire can not be easily rolled on the 
onginal reel except by machinery, I de- 
vised this reel to roll it on. 
Use scraps of boards, or buy cheap 
umber. Each piece is 1 x 6 inches 
and four feet long. Notches are eight 
inchesdeep. B.M. Fennell, Oklahoma. 
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The Vacuum Cup tread is | 
GUARANTEED not to skid 
on wet, slippery pavements 


Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires are sold 
at STANDARDIZED NET prices, uniform 


throughout the United States. Pay no more 
for them— do not expect them for less.” 


Adjustment basis — per warranty tag attached toeachcasing: ..4" 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires . . . . . 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup and Channel Tread Cord Tires 9,000 Miles 


Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton_ Tested” 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Cheap, NIOVELTY) Quick 


Power Auto-Pulley 4 Power 


TEN DATS FREE 


e give you factory priceon | 


this silo. Continuous door 


front, nent stee 
and other Griffin 
Ask for our new free ca 
reading. ices on appl 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


it 10 daye—put {et to 
trial it 


pay 
PP for handreds of kinds of ba 
A for collections. Simple work with 
tures, price-list, instractio 


ne. 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 16, Ocean Park, 


6i 
Ore Ox -§ 
il 
o 
ir 
— 
| 
. 
re about the 
want to sell, 
nt more closely 
ghbors? 
where adjoit- 
1 troublesome 
new location, 
ATICEIAL CIO. 
Novelty Belt Power Attachment Makes Your DIRECT. YOU 
Car a10 to 15 Horse Portable Farm Engine NO -AGENTS ANS. 
Run Wood Saw fore ear ot cause Gre mn 
ij, Shs Lifetime—worth several times its price in emergencies. 
SEND NO MONEY | | 
Novelty Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Abingdon, Tl, 


minutes 


A quick, per- 
manent, inex- 
pensive re- 
pair for tubes 
and casings. 
Can be ap- 
plied in three 
minutes at a 
cost of two 


pits and for- 
eign sub- 
stances from 
valves, piv- 
inB a velvet 
seat. Will not 
cut Brooves 
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Remover 
4 An occasional dose will stop that knock F 
— quiet the motor —and save batteries. 
You can do it yourself in ten minutes. | 


Keep Your Car 


It isn’t fair to yourself or to your car to run 
it without any attention and then sell it at a 
biz, loss. With but little effort you, yourself, 
can keep your car in such condition that the 
depreciation will be very slight. We offer 
for your use Johnson’s Car Savers. No ex- 
perience is necessary for their use. They 
can all be applied by the amateur with 
perfect satisfaction. 


Johnson's Car Savers are of the very highest qual- 
ity that can be produced. You will find cheap 
makeshifts on the market, but when you insist 
upon Johnson’s you are takin?, no chance, for all 
of our preparations are fully suaranteed. 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your auto- 
mobile. An hour or two everymonth and Johnson’s 
Car Savers will prove their value in dollars and 
cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. 


Johnson’s Car Savers have been on the market for 
several years. Millions of cans have been used 
: by motorists everywhere with entire satisfaction. 


For years our employees have been our partners 
and share the profits. Because of this personal. 
interest unusual care and skill enter into the manu- 
facture of the Johnson products — overhead is re- 
duced to the minimum and we are enabled to sell 
at a very slight increase over pre-war prices, not- 
withstanding, the tremendous advances on all of 
_our raw materials, 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over the 
world handle Johnson's Car Savers. Don’t accept 
or handle unknown substitutes. Write for our 
booklet —“ Keep Your Car Young” — it's free. 


§. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


surface jus 
like new 


A splendid 
elastic var 
nish for bod 
ies, hoods and 
fenders, A 
coat will ir 
crease the 
value of your 


and reduces 
liability of 
spring, break: 


> t | 
tadintor 
we Jo ha son 8 
Black-Lee 
A 
Inliquid form dressing. One 
end easy to 
leaks in from 
two to ten 
4 
car from 10% 
to 35%. Dries 
in 24 hours 
3 | It seeps be 
ing, them. 
‘ee Will remove cating 
Makes your 
car ride easier 
bi 
| 


When you go from “ here” to “ there” in that plane of yours most likely it will 


of this type. It is the most popular type in service today, and ninety-fi 
cent of all American and Canadian aviators were trained inn shales wan. By the 
way, the passenger in this plane is Mary Roberts Rinehart, the author 


Good water is essential to health. Here we have Mar- ) 
garet Foster, the first woman chemist ever appointed by 
e Department of the Interior, assisting in testing water } 
by the new field assay outfit} 


The children of Oakland, Calif., are Yiving their 
third annual New Year's greetings to wild ducks on 
Lake Merritt. This shows what proper protection to 


bird life will produce 

A splendid 
slastic var 
for bod 
es, hoods and 
> > 
enders, A 4 
‘oat will in ay 
rease the Another beauty. Anna Alt- ip 4 

man was chosen from a group Va % . 
alue of your of 2500 as the most beautiful 
ar from 10% If you have plenty of money in China, this woman in the first automobile vy & } 
, is the way you will travel. It’s a Chinese beauty contest Pod! 
> 35%, Dries taxi and the motor power is man ‘ & be. 

4 


Yes, that’s right, it’s Marguerite Clark. There The 180 foot tower 


are few movie fans that would fail to recog- telescope of the Mt. 
nize her. Marguerite is one of the much- Wilson observato 
loved artists of the screen near Pasadena, Cal. 


Lift hat for this is sugar cane. Wagon-loads 
of it, p nolan sugar cane we get sugar. Sugar today 


This is a real steamship. Just compare the size of the e 

big tugs in the f nd wi mamm . ictures, Moving an 

tions ship. Itinthe r ng d Still is almost legal tender, because a short 

ampton, under the British flag for the first time. Her | Al! pictures, except the one Morguerits | out nearly all our reserves. The picture shows a 
first port under the German flag was Southampton Clark copyrightes by Ui abe plantation near Havana, Cu 
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HE farm home of tite 
with its comforts, com, 
iences and up-to-date furnish; 
is not complete without ml, 
floor-coverings. 
And there is xo 
that so thoroughly meets thi, 
uirements of a country how 
Art-Rugs. 
and city homes 
found that Congoleum 
are ideal for floors. Theg, 
Isn't this a charming cosy bedroom? And the Congoleum Art-Rug that | beautiful. They add to Lh 
makes it so attractive can be cleaned and brightened in a jiffy with a attractiveness of any room, a, 
damp best of all—they are 
waterproof and sanitary. 


These Congoleum 
even more importan: to 
home, where the continual wail” 
of wet, muddy boots and te 
makes it ant to keep fori 
and clean. 


Cleaned with a Mop : 


The firm, tough  surfatti 
Congoleum Art-Rugs allow, 
dirt to get into the rug—i 
remains on the surface, 
moments with a damp mop 
tirely removes every partici 
dirt; and it also renews 
charm and beauty of the colt 
and design. 


With practically no work 
beating or sweeping—you @ 
keep your floors perfectly 0% 
and sanitary if ke have Vi, 
goleum §2ii Art-Rugs. 


worn 


CLOT 


€ 


“J 


Z 


q 


re Rug 


: 
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Facsimile of Congoleum 

Gold Seal which appears on 

the face of every genuine 

Congoleum Gold-Seal Art- 

Rug and on every two yards 

of Congoleum in roll form. 

If you do not find the Gold 

Seal, look for the name 

What a joy this 7 and span kitchen would have been to grandma, Congoleum stamped on the 
awith its easy-to-clean Congoleum Pv 50 pleasing, so sanitary and | back of the material. 

so durable, 


| 


SOLD SEAL 


UGS 


dern Safloor -Covering 
home of tigfor Every Room 
omforts, everywhere — in 
o-date furnis 


mi country—are using 
Rugs in every sort 
‘living rooms, bedrooms, 


te without 


. 
de 


; no floor-cormooms, kitchens, etc. 
ghly meets tt re made to fit rooms of 
| Art-Rugs. them on t e floor 
city homes ill them. They lie flat 
1goleum fastening of any kind. 
Art-Rugs 
ey add ny other printed floor 
yet are low in cost. 
ey are du 
sanitary. Sizes — Popular Prices 
qualiliéle $1.60 9x 9 feet $14.25 
artan! to 9.75 9x10% feet 16.60 
continual 1185 9x12 feet 19.00 
Far South average 15% higher 
lor-Charts Free 
: to write for our new R 
with a Mop t shows the full line in actua 
convenient guide in picking out 
tough surfatt® you like best. We also have 


ts illustrating the other Con- 
rt-Rugs allow oor-Coverings, Specify prefer- 
to the miting. 
a damp mopar Floor-Coverings 
artic” “ngoleum is also made in roll 
P ews nee of beautiful patterns 
so ren Muse where you desire to cover 
uty of the color floor. Waterproof, sanitary, 
pening. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
) per square yard for both two 
y no yard widths. 


eeping—you 

rs perfectly Company 
ou have Pema cu 

| CAGO MINNEAPOLIS 

-ugs. 60: DALLAS - MONTREAL 


scald There is only one grade 
nah of Congoleum and that is 
nuine Gold-Seal Congoleum — 
Art- identified by this Gold Seal. 
yards It is placed there for your 
‘orm. Protection against inferior 
Gold substitutes a gives you 
“ the benefit of our absolute 


“‘money-back”* guarantee, 


The 


rug on the 
Congoleum 


Art-Rug No. 362. 


ART. Axe 


This Gold Seal | 
is your protection 


Madam, this 
Gold Seal proves it 
is a genuine Congo- 
leum Gold-Seal Art- 
Rug. If you are not 
perfectly pleased with 
it, return it and get 
your money back. 

“We guarantee the 
yard goods in just the 
same way,’’ 


GOLD 


GUARANTEE} 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEES 

OR YOUR MONEY WHEL 
BE RETUNDE 


WHE 


fF 


In these days it is difficult to tell what you are buying. But you can buy 
confidently when you see the Gold Seal, for it is our solemn pledge to satisfy 
you or refund your money. 


Tj 
| | ri 
} i fa 


bye? 


MES. 


Is pi Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs add to the homey 
ae sea more women are turning to these durable, 
economical rugs every day—they are 50 good-looking and easy to clean. 
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: Fertilized Fields Lowered the Labor Cost 


Yield of shock, one-half bushel. Cost of husking, 


Yield of shock, 2.5 bushels. a of husking, three 


cents a 


HE amount of labor wasted in grow- 

ing poor crops must be enormous. 

Take the corn crop for example. 
Every summer I am struck by the number 
of fields where the crops are poor. How 
discouraging it must be, when harvest 
time rolls around, to find that a season’s 
labor spent on an acre of corn, returned 
perhaps ten bushels. 

The profit from raising corn is, of course, 
the difference between what it costs to 
raise a bushel and the amount the bushel 
sells for. The latter factor is determined 
by the crop over the whole country. The 
first is determined by conditions on the 
individual farm. Obviously it is good 
business to reduce the bushel cost of pro- 
duction to the lowest possible point, and 
to do this we must grow better than aver- 
age crops. 

I had a little personal experience last 
year which caused me to do considerable 


thinking. Most of the corn on my own high. ' When we realize that all the operation 
farm had received a moderate amount of Then the writer determined to get some of growing this corn had helped tot 
fertilizer and the crop was fairly good— first-hand information. He took the  tensify the striking difference in ego 

y 


about sixty bushels to the acre. One 
small strip about an acre in extent hap- 
pened on the other hand to have been 
planted without fertilizer, because the 
original supply ran out. The corn on that 
acre was poor. 

After the corn crop was cut and the 
time came for husking, a couple of men 
were hired to do the job, on a basis of so 


Making Hard Water Soft—s, wiiamson 


“A TEARLY half of the Farmhouse Con- 

test plans have rain-water cisterns 
shown on them,” ‘said the Managing 
Editor of the Farm Journal. ‘You know, 
the well-water is pretty hard all through 
the Middle West.’ 

“T should think those people would put 
in water-softening systems,” I said. ‘“The 
first. cost would be scarcely any more than 
the expense of a cistern, with a separate 

ump, and softened water is a whole lot 
tter than rain-water.” 

“Why don’t you tell Our Folks something 
about water-softeners?”’ asked the Man- 


; aging Editor. “Very likely most people in at the top, and another 
HW have never even heard of such things!” pipe runs out at the bot- 
4 So, I'll tell you. Hardness in water is tom, going to the tubs, 
4 caused by a mineral substance, usually wash-basins, and so on. 
4 calcium carbonate, which prevents soap Water for the barn, etc., 
: from dissolving. The water of the Great need not go. through the 
4 Lakes contains about ten grains of this _ filter-tanks. 
qi per gallon; many wells in the corn belt run Of course, the zeolites 
@ twenty grains per gallon; down in Texas, will get loaded up with 
q you find as much as 100 grains every so calcium sooner or later, 
often. but the method of unload- 


Now, there are certain minerals, called 


much a bushel of corn. They husked out a 
few rows of the good corn and came to 
the thin portion. But they husked only a 
few shocks of this when they “quit cold” and 
announced that they could not afford to 
bother with it. The corn was so poor 
that they could not make a respectable 
day’s wage. They said they would gladly 
work on the good portion of the field, but 
not on the unfertilized portion. 

Of course, the first reaction was to tell 
the men to go hunt another job; but a few 
moments’ reflection brought up a question. 
Were they really to blame? Should a man, 
since he was paid by the bushel, be asked 
to harvest a crop which is poor through no 
fault of his own? As a matter of fact 
these men realized better than the owner 
of the crop how much more time it takes 
and how much more it costs to husk a 
bushel of corn where the crop is poor as 
compared with a bushel where the yield is 


regular hired man, a couple of baskets, 
a camera and a stop watch and set out to 
figure how much the difference really was. 
First a shock of good corn was husked out. 
The ears were big and the husks were 
popping open. When the man began to 


shuck, the watch was snapped and when | 


he finished, the watch was snapped again. 
In ten minutes the corn was shucked, the 


zeolites, which will absorb calcium (or 
magnesium); if we pour hard water 
through a zeolite filter, the hardness stays 
behind, and pure, soft water flows out. 

for a number of years, several different. 
concerns have manufac- 


thirteen cents a bushel 


fodder tied and two and one-half baskets 
of corn were ready for the wagon. Each 
bushel of corn represented a time cost o 
four minutes and at forty cents an hou 
which is a conservative wage—a money 
cost of three cents a bushel for husking. 

Then thé party moved to the poor part 
of the field and the process was repeated. 
Strangely enough, it took exactly the 
same number of minutes to husk the second 
shock as it did the first. There were not 
so many ears; they were smaller, and hand 
to get out of the husk. Any one who has 
husked corn knows how obstinate are the 
husks on nubbins. When the job wa 
finished there was a scant. half-bushel d 
corn in the basket. It had taken to 
minutes to husk that half-bushel and its 
time cost was thirteen cents a bushel d 
ears, more than four times as much ast 
corn from the fertilized ground where the 
yield was better. 


tion cost, we can well understand w ed 
farming is such poor business. The little 
personal experience served to bring home 
to me the exceedingly high cost of a poo 
crop, and makes me speculate, wheneve 
I run across a poor, low-yielding field, how 
much a man is actually paying out 0 
money and sweat for the privilege of grow 
ing that poor crop. 


simple. Just run common salt and wale 
through the filter, once a week, and te 
zeolites will be left clean as a whistle. 
that little salt-water tank? Every Sunday 
{Continued on page 104] 


tured various types and 
sizes of water-softeners; 
in a general way, these are 
like my drawing. 

A big iron tank is filled 


with crushed zeolites; a 
pipe from the storage-tank 
of the water-system runs 


ing them is. absurdly 
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New Butterfly 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for fal full payment of $2 on any 1920 model New 
Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin-} 


penny in advance. Je Just fill out the coupon tell- 
io. ing us which size machine you ‘ou want (see ifet t be- 
terfly Cream low) and we will ship & foe you to try 30days 
Separators in yourownhome. Then you can find out 
Now in Use. or yourself just how much a New Butter- 


the monthly be 
they are 

In you won't feel 
 thecost at all. You will have 
Separator to use on 


How the 


COUPON 
Saves You $2 


By or dering di- your farm and your mon- 

rect from this adver- ey in your 

tisement you save e all ex: If at the end of 
of catalogs, 30 days’ trial, you 


are not pleased 
just send the 


you send the coupon now. Fur- 


one of these big money-making 
machines to use instead of acatalog 
toread? Wouldn't you to com- 
pare the New Butte 
rators in your neighborhood less 
of price? Wouldn't t you like cy see just 
much more cream you would save if 
you — a arator? We believe you 


to pay in so on, 


ve oe phe benefit of the great saving in time and 
Pod while the Separator to paving tor test. After that the profit 
is all yours, and you own one of th the best Separators made—a steady 
profit year * —a machine guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 


No 
Discs 
to Clean 


The New 
ed of all Cream id 


arators. Ituses 


the 


ther you want to bu 
cash easy payment e have shipped 
Cream Separa yment plan, We haye shipped thowsands 


H 
Pick Out Size You Need 
Order from this Advertisement on 30 Trial. Use Coupon other peor 

Blo. Machine shown phere. = 
PAYMENT 


month for 12 months. 

Mo. achine COUPON 
own here here 

shown perghere. C& @ ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2334 Marshall Bivd. 


ats. of an per hour. Chicago, Minois : 
ice 
:—Please free trial, in 
$74.00 wich your ott in JOURNALS 
Free one New Butterfly Cream Separator, size... ... If! 


Lifetime Guarantee A 
defects in material and 


work- 
manship. 


ated at left. Capacity up 
to 250 Ibs. or ats. of 
milk per hour. 


Price, $ $44.00. with order. zo compen the machi tisf t and as represented by — 
TERMS: Free $2.00 $6.00 a eae tance will keep it: and sonaiete accept this coupon as §2 first 
coupon with order months. cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 
Balance, a month —— & to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 
‘for 12 months. x No. 6—Machine pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 

No. 3}4—Machine shown at 

Vormes Pree Ge. (Cash or easy payment) 
mont 2 
Shipping Point. i 
cows. 
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tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want b 
tokeep it the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay. 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 

42 left to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.50 a month. : * r 
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A Power Washer for Homes 
| Without Electricity 


This Gas-Power Washer 
Works Anywhere 


LONG comes a warm Spring washday—no need to do 
the washing indoors— the Maytag Multi- Motor 
Washer is portable. Move the machine out on the 

cool porch—or in the shade of a tree. The gas engine is 
built right into it. It operates anywhere. 


Put in the hot water and soap—then a big batch of soiled 


clothes. Flip the simple starting wheel with your foot. 
‘That’s all the hard work there is to your washday. 


The Maytag handles heavy or light pieces. 

Has a power wringer with instantaneous tension release. 
Merely feed the clothes into it. 

When not washing, the Multi-Motor Washer will operate 


your churn, separator, grinder, etc. Merely connect them 
up with the permanent power-pulley. 


Free—Household Manual—Free 


Go to your local dealer. See a demonstration of this wonder- 
ful Maytag invention... In the meantime write -for a copy of 
our celebrated Household Manual. It is free. Write today. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, Iowa 
Branches at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


, Also makers of Maytag Hand Power, Belt Power and Electric Washers. 
4A 


Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 


Swat the Fly! 


“Oh, every fly that skips our swatters 
Will have five million sons and daughters, 
And countless first and second cousins; 
Of aunts and uncles, scores and dozens, 
And fifty seven billion nieces; 

So knock the blamed thing all to pieces.” 
Walt Mason. 


ERTAIN facts connected with flies 

are either misunderstood or overlooked. 
The following hints sent out by an Illinois 
farm bureau should be widely circulated. 
Read and remember these: 


One house-fly with its filthy feet can kill 
an entire family. 


The fly is more disgraceful and danger- 
ous than a bedbug. 


The house-fly is the filthiest creature in 
existence, yet man’s constant companion. 


The house-fly breeds in almost any kind 
of decaying vegetable matter, but prefers 
horse manure. 


The house-fly is dangerous, not because 
of its breeding place, but because of its 
habits of feeding. 


The house-fly is rightly called the 
typhoid fly, because it is one of the chief 
carriers of this disease. 


Open, outdoor closets should not be 
tolerated. Screen them as you would your 
— The one. is as important as the 
other. 


The fly is the connecting link between 
filth and food. .Flies breed in filth, feed on 
distribute filth—the filthiest kind 
th, 


You should protect your health and 
that of others securing food from your 
farm by doing everything possible to ex- 
terminate the fly. e only good fly is a 
dead fly. 


From a privy vault;'a garbage can, & 
decaying animal, a consumptive’s —— 
or any other filthy thing, flies go di to 
— dining table and wipe their filthy 
eet on your food. : 


The house-fly feeds on human excre- 
ment, sputum, and other ible sources 
of germ infection, as as milk, veg- 
etables, cake and other foods in the 
kitchen and dining-room. 


No dirt, no flies. in 
dirt and filth. Tuberculosis kills more 
persons every yeat than are killed by any 
other preventable disease. If you give @ 
preventable disease to some one at 
someone dies, you are responsible, Dis- 
ease prevention is more important than 
fire prevention. You take precautions 
against fires. Are you careful for your 
health? Germs are dangerous. Be on the 
lookout for them. Swat the fly! 


To Get Rid of Flies 


To catch flies and prevent their laying 
eggs, provide large traps near 
places and at kitchen doors; use. 
traps, sticky fly paper or poison in the 
house. Twenty drops of carbolic acid on 
or room. Burning p rs 
der in a room will. seams I the flies so that 
they may be swept up and burned. . 
Ag y poison is made as follows: 
Formaldehyde, four tablespoonfuls; milk, 
one cupful; water, one cupful; sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls. Pour the liquid into 
saucers, but keep the saucers out reach 
of children and domestic animals. 
The number of bacteria capable of bo 
carried by one house fly varies from | 
to 6,600,000. Hence a crusade I 
this pest which is most numerous during 
the season of the year when epidemics are 
likely to occur will play a. great part im 
the prevention and spread of any. malady; - 
either slight or serious. 
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Decorations for the Coming Wedding—» noserr xirt| 


NE of the first of the many details 
connected with a wedding is the 
floral setting, for flowers form not 
only the most beautiful, but the most ap- 
propriate decoration for such an occasion. 

The majority of weddings take place at 
faster time, in June, or during the autumn 
months, and an abundance of suitable 
flowers can be found at any one of these 
seasons. 

When Easter comes early in the year, 
such garden flowers as Forsythia, with its 
yellow sprays, the white branches of the 
spirea, the yellow jasmine and daffodils are 
available. When Easter is late, hyacinths 
and tulips can be counted on. Pussy-willow 
sprays, with their downy white buds, and 
hemlock and laurel branches from the 
woods, make very good greens; any or all 
of these can be used to make good decora- 
tive effects. 

The points of vantage for decoration in 
the home are doorways, mirrors, mantel- 
pieces, window-frames, newel posts and 
banister rails. 

All flowers and shrubbery should be 
gathered the day before and kept over 


- night in deep pails or jars which have been 


filled with water. \The jars should stand 
in a cool place away from drafts. Kept 
thus, the stems become filled with mois- 
ture, and when placed in position the flowers 
will last quite a while without wilting; but 
if it is possible to place the stems of the 
Howers in water (while being used for 
decorations) they will keep fresh much 
longer. Milk bottles, one-pint size, are ex- 
cellent receptacles for the flowers, for by 
fastening wires around the necks of the 
bottles they can be suspended from any 
point, by means of tacks or screw-eyes. 
The bottles are easily concealed in the ar- 
tangement of the flowers and greens. 
Feathery sprays of hemlock placed up 


The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


one side and over the top 
of a doorway can be ef- 
fectively arranged. The 
hemlock is interspersed 
with well-opened branches 
of Forsythia and pussy- 
willow. A loose cluster of 
daffodils, or a few of the 
early magnolia flowers 
placed half-way up add 
to the effect. The same 
treatment may be used 
over windows and around 
mirrors, with vases of the 
same combination of flow- 
ers and greens on mantel- 
pieces, or wherever ‘they 


will give a decorative 
effect. The newel post 
and. banister railing can 
be decorated with laurel, 
hemlock and such flowers as are in season. 

At the spot selected for the ceremony, 
there should be an alcove background of 
green; this is easily arranged by the use of 
cedar trees. Choose trees that are sym- 
metrical in shape, measuring from four to 
six feet high. Place these in small tubs of 
soil, or arrange any other support that will 
hold the trees in an upright position. Ar- 
range the trees to form a curve or semi- 


’ circle from wall to wall, as in Fig. 2, and 


bank them at the bottom with branches of 
laurel and hemlock stuck into and around 
the tubs and base of the trees to conceal 
the supports and to give a finish. 

A pretty canopy effect can be made by 
using a stout wire curved to extend out 
from four to six feet from the wall. The 
ends of the wire can be attached to a strong 
strip of wood which is fastened to the wall 
between two window-frames, and about 
seven feet from the floor. Wreathing of 
lycopodium (ground pine) or small hem- 


Fig. 1. Vines 
Wild 


are used in profusion as a background for the other decorations. 
brier and clematis paniculata are excellent for the purpose 


Fig. 2. For a home wedding arrange palms or evergreens 
in a semi-circle across one end of the room ; 


lock sprigs is then cut into suitable lengthay 
and the lengths are tied together at ong 
end and attached to the wall close to the 
ceiling; the strands are then spread Over 
the wire frame and fastened to it a6 
regular intervals. A few flowers or shruby 
blossoms arranged in a band around the} 
curved wire make a pretty finish. 

A kneeling stool three and one-half otf 
four feet in length can be made of several] 
small cushions placed on low boxes. "Cover! 
the whole with a sheet. Upright strips a& 
wood are nailed at each end, and wrapped) 
with some white material. Loop ribbon} 
across the top and finish at the left-hand) 
top corner with a bow of ribbon and ay 
spray of flawers. The stool is placed im} 
front of the alcove or under the canopy, 
and the minister stands behind it to await) 
the arrival of the bride and groom. 

As the season advances, garden flowers, | 
shrubs and dogwood blossoms can be am 4 
ranged in much the same way, making a4 
beautiful display and a charming setting| 
for the important event. Snowy whiteg 
spireas, Deutzias, early hydrangeas, frage4 
rant lilacs, and later on the rambler Gr 
Dorothy Perkins roses with their wealth 
of color afford variety for the entire 
month of June. At that period the cer 
emony quite frequently takes place om 4 
the lawn, with an improvised arbor forme | 
ing a suitable background. . Neat stakes § 
driven into: the ground and garlande@ | 
with laurel wreathing will mark a pathway 4 
from the dwelling to the arbor; the guesta 
stand outside the garlands, the bridal 
procession wends its way between them 
When flowers are abundant they ean Be 
used profusely. They give a decorative 
effect that will linger in the memory GF 
those present. 

When the ceremony takes place im 
church, the architectural features of the 
building control the decorations to @ 
certain extent. If the ceremony is per- 
formed at the head of the aisle, in front of 
the pulpit, the platform is generally banked 
with greens. When palms are not avail: 
able, cedars, firs or hemlocks, and pails 
or vases filled with flowering shrubs or rose 
sprays, should be arranged to present @ 

(Continued on page Ti] 
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HERE was a time when linoleum played merely its “plain Jane” 
part on the floor of the kitchen. Today Blabon Art Floors of line 
oleum are adapted for every room in the home. See how suc- 
cessfully the Blabon inlaid tile design No. 352 and the carpet pattern 
No. $301 printed, fit in here with the furnishings of the sleeping-porch 
and dressing-room. 
The smooth, crackless sanitary surface of Blabon Floors may always be kept bright 
and clean by a light lar ing. Th i d comfort 2 
mopping, “They ar and comforabl, may be ware 
Important Notice : Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them 
= linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor coverings have 
@ black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia. Established 69 years 


WHITING-ADAMS 


HAIR BRUSH 


Dowww : 
skirt, Also a Coat 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel” 
Just Like New—So Easy! 


MENDING TAPE 


Makes torn music as good as new. Don’? wo about ect results. U; 
Transparent, gummed, invaluable for f] | “Diamond Dyes,” placed to give a 


preserving and protecting documents, new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 

whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 

goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 

children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 
A Direction Book is in 


To match _any material, have dealer 
GIVEN EASTMAR | Richardeon Co,, Ve. 
Premo Film eck Comore, for selling 

Order choles | [ Say: saw it in The Farm Journel.” 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 210, CHICAGO 


Homely Wrinkles 


If you want to be continuously 
you must know when to be blind, when 
to be deaf, and when to be dumb. 


AINT can be removed from the hands 
by rubbing the hands with kerosene, 


Kitchen walls should be painted or 
calcimined, rather than papered; a cheer- 
ful buff is a good color. other plan is 
to shellac the walls, giving a good wash- 
able surface. 


Tin cans which can not be sold to the 
junkman should have holes cut in the bot- 
tom of them with a hatchet, in order to 
destroy their usefulness as a breeding 
place ior mosquitoes. 


Book Agent: “I have a valuable book 
to sell madam; it tells how to do every- 
thing.” “Does it tell how to get rid of a 
ddler?” “Oh yes, madam. 

uy something of him.” 


Instead of using starch for curtains or 
other sheer material, add a teaspoonful of 
borax to each gallon of rinsing water. The 
curtains will be easy to iron and will not 
oe. the cloudy appearance given by 
starch. 


Riveted buttons on overalls will pull 
out; they can be replaced by cutting but- 
tons from an old pair, leaving attached 
a piece of the cloth an inch and a half 

uare. Slip the button through the hole 
where the other one pulled out, leaving the 
patch on the wrong side. Stitch twice 
around the patch, either on the machine or 
by hand. Ruth Brown. 

A gardening comfort: When fixing u 
the flower bed, cut a board about one a 
one-half feet long-and a foot wide. Under 
one side nail strips of wood to make the 
board slant slightly forward. Pad the top 
with carpet, with cotton or pieces of an 
old quilt underneath to make it still softer 


for your knees while kneeling. Tack. a- 


strip each end to 
carry it by and use the board when weeding 
the flower beds. 


£ fresh 
and tables should have @ place in the 
meal p of every day. The winter 
diet has meant curtailed use of dairy 
products and and of bulky fruits heer 


the dust from it is likely to go up thro 
the flues. Remove all rubbish and vege- 
tables which have been stored tense 
the winter, for by this time the vi 

are likely to e the air unwh . 
A good coat of whitewash freshens the 
cellar. If the lime for whitewashing 1 
slaked in the cellar its fumes will help to 
purify the air. It is well to set saucers of 
chloride of lime in corners. ter 
scrubbing shelves and closets, rinse with 


scrubbed, and dried in the sun. After the 
cellar is cleaned, go to the aétie, 


ackage should be marked and a fist of its 
contents placed on the top of the comtent 
of the drawer. 


AB 
TAKING OUT THE KINKS AND MAKING THE EAMILY GOOD NATURED WITH A 
reventive of that tired-out feeling that 
gS Beautiful designs, hand- | 
somely finished. Best quality pure Russian 
ce 1: quality p | | keeps the blood as it ought to be and the 
a yh a “ 4 whole body in good condition. Take your 
| 4 L wed ADAM Literature U.S.A spring tonic through your diet. 
Brush Manufacturers for The cellar should be the first part of 
— for Over 109 Years and the 
woes aS ds > Largest in the World the house to be cleaned in the , as 
1 
ear lime-water estroy 
meee | sweeten them. ll loose shelves and 
t-of-doors, 
| 
eet fore the winter garments are 
te them. If clothes are well brushed, ll 
j 
soiled spots cleaned, and they are well 
wrapped in fresh newspapers, be 
ee eS safe from moths without the of 
camphor balls, provided moths have 
= 


rt of 


graceful but not too crowded appearance. 
An exeellent decorative scheme for chancel 
and altar is shown in Fig. 1 on page 69. 
Remember that grace and symmetry in 
the arrangement are of more importance 
than the quantity or quality of the ma- 
terials . Wild flowers and evergreens 
can be arranged with as good effect as 
when palms, and hothouse flowers are used. 

The front pews are reserved for the 
families of the contracting parties. The 
bride’s family occupying the pews on the 
left of the center aisle. The bridegroom’s 
family is seated in the pews on the right. 
Flowers are tied to the ends of the pews 
to mark the reserved section; the ar- 
rangement is shown in Fig. 1, page 69. 

flowers carried by the bride and her 
attendamts should be selected and ar- 
ranged with care. The bride’s flowers are 
white, although cg tints are 
sometames introduced. e loosely ar- 
ranged spray or shower bouquet is preferred. 
Tulle and ribbon streamers, to which 
small rosebuds or lilies of the valley are 
tied, make a veritable shower of flowers. 
Care should be exercised to have the 
bou of proper size. A girl of small 
build would be lost behind a large bouquet, 
while a girl of large build and stately 
carriage would look ridiculous carrying a 
bouquet. of the dimensions suited to her 
er sister. 

The flowers carried by the bridesmaids 
should be of one color, all pink, lavender, 
yellow or orange, in shades matching or 

nding well with the color of their dresses. 
Sweet peas in their various colors make 
very dainty bouquets; daisies, too, are 
very effective, as can be seen in Fig. 3, 
which also shows an excellent arrange- 
ment of roses. The maid or matron of 
honor carries flowers of a different color 
from those carried by the bridesmaids. 

Gladiolus, dahlias, asters, 
and ehrysanthemums are available for 
autumm weddings; combined with the 
highly colored autumn leaves they make 
very effective decorations. Beautiful 
bridal bouquets for this season are made 
of ¢ themums or dahlias. 

the services of a florist are 
desirable, ‘almost any one with a litt 
taste ean place sufficient flowers together 
to form a presentable bouquet. Take 
twenty-five or thirty flowers and some 


\Fig. 3. Roses and maidenhair fern were used in the bouquet at the right; daisies 
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[Continued from page 
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Fig. 4. Shower bouquet in roses, 
valley lilies and maidenhair fern 


rays of green, with stems varying from 
caght to twelve inches in length. Place 
the stem ends all together, then gather 
them in one hand and bind them firmly 
together with string, running the string 
not more than three inches up the stems, 
and your bouquet is made. - If the flowers 
are bound and tied in one at a time, they 
will form a stiff, compact mass. 

To get a shower effect, lay the longest 
— or the flowers with longest stems on 
the table first; then, keeping the ends of 
the stems even, place the next size on 
these, and so on until you reach those 
having the shortest stems; this leaves all 
the flowers on the upper side of the 
bouquet. Tie as {suggested for the first 
bouquet, then place it on a stool or box 

upon a table. Cut a bolt of No. 2 
ribbon in lengths of from eighteen to 
thirty inches and tie these lengths to the 
various buds or sprays about two inches 


-from the ends of the sprays, as shown in 


Fig. 4. The ends of ribbon fall in unequal 
lengths. Make a shower of flowers by 
attaching single blossoms to the ribbons at 
varying distances. This is easily done by 
looping the ribbons around the stems, 
finishing here and there with a little bow- 
knot. A fluffy bow of tulle or chiffon 
ribbon four inches wide, tucked in amongst 
the flowers, and a bow and streamers of 
the same ribbon placed where the stems 
are tied, finishes the bouquet. 

The average dining-room is too small to 
allow mueh ration, the floral piece in 
the center of the table being considered 
sufficient. A low bowl or pan can be used 
to hold the flowers. Fit the top of the 
with a piece of wire netting, into which it 

to thrust the stems of flowers. 


is i 
Fill the pan with water and arrange the 


flowers, which may be white, or any color 
that matches the color scheme of the wed- 
ding; intersperse the flowers freely with 
ferns and asparagus-vine and conceal the 
sides of the pan with more ferns, adding a 
wreath of asparagus-vine which will 
hide the bottom beautifully. 


and snapdragons are con:‘ined in the shower bouquet at the left 
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Corn-Pestered?a 


NEVER knew it was so easy to get i 
| rid of corns and calluses until I tried 4 

**Gets-It."” Why, vou ought to see 
how it loosens the corn from the true 
ficsh co that you can 
one complete piece, painlessly, with ¢ ; 
fingers. It leaves the toe smooth and | 
corn-free— your corn is ALL gone. 


Two or three applications of 
does the work. Put it on in a few seconds, 
Put your shoe and stocking right on after= 
wards. No more “ puttering.” Walk, dance ~ 
and play in comfort. You know ahead of 
time that your corn is a “goner,” Stop 


your agony right now. 


At Drug Stores | 
Costs But a Trifle | 


or sent direct by the manufacturers, 
E. Lawrence & Co., Chicago, Iilinais, 


Keep the New Edison A — Edison's 
great phonograph 


mberola 
with the diamond stylus 
and your choice of records, for onty $2.00, Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents @ Gay, 
Hear itin your own home before you decide, 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures Sree. 


Victor Razor Co., Dept.428 Webster Bidg.,Chicage 


or 
PA for ‘our pany book 


cars 
experience. D. SWIFT 
Patent Lawyers, 28% Seventh St., Washington, BD, © 
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Sport 


Coat 


working 
around thecar, motor- 
ing or lounging around the 
house, a Thermo Sport Coat 
is just about the most com- 
fortable coat you can wear. 


You'll feel friendly*toward 
it as soon as you slip it on 
because there is nothing 
else in your wardrobe adapt- 
able to so many occasions. 


Guaranteed 
All Wool 


Made of a knitted wool 
fabric in these heather mix- 
tures—blue, brown, green, 
olive and oxford gray. 


The retail price is $10.00 
at good stores everywhere. 
You'll say it is worth more 
when you see how carefully 
made it is. If your dealer 
can't supply you advise us. 


Coat Sweaters 
Kill Rats 


In France the World's greatest lab- 
oratory has discovered a germ that 
kills rats and mice by science. Ab- 
solutely safe. Cannot harm human 


=a beings, dogs, cats, birds, chickens or 
pets. Quickly clears Sedlines and outbuildings, with no 
@@ensive after-effects. It is called Danyse Virus. 
Get our free book on rats and 
ree oo mice, telling about VIRUS 
and how to get some. 
©. M. Virus, Ltd., 152 West 14th Street, New York. 


i Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 
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Pressure Cookers Shorten Cooking Hours 7 1 


By MRS. NELL B. NICHOLS 


pressure cooker, for it is nothing 

more than a kettle which retains 
steam. This steam, at a high tempera- 
ture and under pressure, penetrates the 
food and cooks it in much less time than 
when the open kettle is used. 

There are three points about a cooker 
which the housewife must understand— 
the steam gage by which she gets the de- 
sired pressure, the pet-cock, through which 
,the steam escapes, and the safety valve. 

The pet-cock is kept open when the 
cooking is started to allow the cold air to 
escape. When steam appears, the pet-cock 
is closed. The safety valve works auto- 
matically. The housewife who might 
otherwise be afraid of this steam kettle 
feels willing to use it when she sees the 
valve operate. Suppose you wish the food 
to cook with fifteen pounds of pressure; 
with a hot fire the heat in the cooker may 
become great enough to produce steam 
giving greater pressure than fifteen pounds. 
If this occurs, the safety valve opens and 
the excess steam goes out. Thus the de- 
sired pressure is maintained through this 
safety valve. 

I find that practically every food can 
be cooked in the pressure cooker, with a 
saving of time, strength and fuel. After 
the steam is once generated, little heat is 
required to hold it. There is no worr 
about the food sticking and burning; 
the juices of the food are retained because 
there is no — way for them to 
escape. Tough meats and vegetables are 
made as tender and delicious as the choice 
varieties. 

While the pressure coeker can not take 
the place of oven cookery, foods can be 
made tender in the cooker and given a 
final browning in the oven. When this is 
done, little time is needed for roasting or 
baking. 

The whole meal can be cooked in a 
pressure cooker. If you wish to cook 
various foods separately, vessels holding 
them can be placed in separate wire trays 
or baskets. 

Onions, potatoes and cabbage can be 
cooked thoroughly in ten minutes with 
twenty pounds of pressure. Squash and 
spinach are steamed for fifteen minutes 
with the pressure at twenty pounds. Meats 
require from thirty to forty minutes, de- 
pending upon the size of the cut. A five 
pound roast is tender when cooked forty- 
five minutes with a twenty-pound pressure. 
Quite frequently I brown the meat in a 
frying pan before putting it into the cooker. 

Canning is made so much easier by the 
use of the pressure cooker that any house- 
wife can fill her fruit cupboard without 
becoming exhausted. Fruit is washed and 
blanched, then packed in clean jars, and 
a sirup made of water and sugar is added 
to the contents. The lids are fastened 
loosely on the jars, from one-half cupful 
to one cupful of water is poured into the 
pressure cooker, and the jars are set in 
place on a wire rack. The lid of the 
cooker is adjusted and the pressure is set 
at from ten to fifteen pounds. Cherries, 
currants, blueberries, gooseberries, peaches 
plums, apples and grapes are sterilized and 
ready to be removed from the cooker in 
five minutes. 

Vegetables are scalded or blanched in 
hot water from three to ten minutes, then 
packed in clean jars. Water and salt are 
added, one teaspoonful of salt for every 

uart of water. The jars are arranged in 
the cooker and with the pressure set from 
ten to fifteen pounds, such vegetables as 
beans, beets, carrots, eggplant, peas, 
pumpkin and sweet potatoes need to be 
cooked but forty minutes. . Other vege- 
tables require a longer or shorter period, 
according to their texture. 

Meats canned with a pressure cooker 


Bee woman can learn to operate a 


keep perfectly. It takes one hour under 
twenty pounds of pressure to obtain 
is new type of cookery is bringin 

much relief into the kitchen, because it 
takes so much less of the housewife’s. 
strength and time. Undoubtedly the 
pressure cooker is here to stay. A pressure 
cooker can be bought for $15 or $20. 


How To Do Things 


, 


Baked rhubarb holds its shape bet- 
ter than that which has been stewed 


Rhubarb forms an excellent basis for jams, | 
as it combines well with the fruits that | 
are so expensive. Housewives will find it 
profitable to use so plentiful a product, 
varying the combinations so that the 
family may not become surfeited with the 
rhubarb flavor. If sugar is scarce, use 
half sugar and half corn sirup. 


Rhubarb and almond marmalade is 
little out of the erdinary. Peel and cut 
up the rhubarb, and boil with a very little 
water until soft. Allow one pound of 
sugar, one ounce of sweet almonds (blanch- 
ed and chopped) and half a lemon, thinly 
sliced, to every pint of pulp. Boil slowly 
for an hour, then put in glasses. : 


Baked rhubarb: Wash and wipe dry 
one and one-half pounds of rhubarb, cut? 
it in one-half inch lengths and place in a 
glass baking dish. Sprinkle each layer 
with sugar mixed with chopped candied 
orange peel, using about two cupfuls of, 
sugar. Pour in four tablespoonfuls of 
hot water, add two cloves, cover with a 
me and bake slowly until tender. Serve 

ot or cold. 


For rhubarb and orange marmalade, al- 
low six oranges and one and one-half 
ps of sugar to each quart of cut rhu- 

arb. Remove the white rind and pips 
from the oranges, slice the yellow peel.and 
pulp into the preserving kettle with the 
rhubarb and sugar, and boil slewly until 
done. Pineapple, either fresh or canned, 
can be used instead of the oranges with 
equally good results. 


Rhubarb and fig marmalade is much 
liked; to every six pounds of rhubarb, cut 
up without peeling, allow one d of 
figs and a quarter of a pound of candied 
lemon peel. Cook the rhubarb until the 
pieces are soft, but unbroken. Drain off 
the juice to be used for jelly; add the chop- 
ped figs, lemon peel and five pounds of 
sugar, and let cook slowly together for 
one hour. Pour into jelly glasses and seal. 
— can be used instead of figs, if pre- 
erred. 


Baked ham is frequently served at din- 
ner on Easter Day. - For a small family 
cook the ham thus: cut a slice, one inch ip 
thickness, from the middle of the ham 
place in an earthenware baking dish and — 
cover with sweet milk. Bake until tender 
—about one hour. Remove the ham, 
thicken the liquid left in the dish, with flour 
rubbed to a paste in water. Into this 
thickened liquid put cold boiled potatoes: 
which have been cut-into cubes. Allow 
the potatoes to heat through, them serve 
with the ham. 
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Wise Patrons, Wise Teachers 
: By A COUNTRY ‘WOMAN 
in America there is 


school, and what a school! Recently 
one of my boys received a letter from a 
friend of his who thinks he is being ed- 
ucated there, and therefore presents his 

rson daily within its walls. 
“We have dropped grammar in our 
le and have took up, civics,” wrote 


e lad. 

Think of it! A child who murders the 
King’s English in this manner is allowed 
to drop grammar. However, I was not 
surprised, for I had once sent my children 
to that same school and had soon discovered 
that I must take them away. 

» Grammar is more neglected than most 
studies, but in none is there 
teaching. The dominant idea seems to 

to get over as much ground as possible in 
the shortest possible time, whether the 
lessons are learned or not. 

Not only is the teaching poor but the 
discipline is more than lamentable. 
Teachers have no respect for children and 
receive none from them. Throwing paper 
wads, laughing, whispering, a continual 
performance of small misdemeanors, is a 
matter of course. In one room especially— 
fourth and fifth grades—there seems to be 
time for little except disorder followed by 
merciless thrashings, administered when- 
ever the teacher is sufficiently enraged. 

‘Not only are the children failing to get 
any benefits from their studies, but they 
are forming habits of indolence, impudence, 
and lack of application. The inevitable 
result is that these boys and girls are grow- 
ing into men and women who will be un- 
fitted to fill the desirable positions of the 
business world. Yet in a few years most 
of these children will have to make their 
own way in the world. 

When we look for causes behind the 
abominable conditions, what do we find? 
The teachers in the school were selected. 


in haste at the last minute. Out of the 


five of them, the principal and primary 
teacher were the only ones that had gone 
farther than the seventh grade, or had 
had any experience or training in teaching. 
Of course a great deal could not be ex- 
pected from such a staff. The building 
ig bef crowded, and poorly equipped. 
Ventilation is bad and heat not 
regulated, with the immediate and natural 
result that colds and sickness prevail un- 
the children. 
damentally the conditions are the 
fault of the parents. Instead of going 
= to the root of things and electing 
suitable trustees, who a the value 
of education; instead of seeing that these 
trustees live up to their responsibilities, 
the parents are forever mouthing about 
the poor facilities of the school and blaming 
the teachers. They do so much of this 
faultfinding that little energy is left for 
Teconstruction, and year after year the 
ool drags along in the same old way. 
_Let us follow the example of other rural 
districts and secure as schools for 
our country boys and girls as are to be 
found anywhere. We must not accept 
teachers who have failed elsewhere, we 
must not accept teachers who are thrust 
n us because their parents are residents 
of the district. We must demand good 
teachers, make a real search for them, pay 
them good salaries. Once we have secured 
& corps of well-trained teachers and are 


astly supporting them in their ef- . 


forts, the other things that we desire and 
need will follow. a 
.__[Editor’s Note: The Editor’s comment 
on this article is that the school patrons 
emselves are to-blame if schools are not 
what they should be. No use shouldering 
blame on school directors—the patrons 
the directors. .Wise patrons will 
wise directors, who will hire wise 
SE salaries must first he made 
oO attract good teachers to 
the profession} - 
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The Little Wonder Stove 
ais positively guaranteed 
to give complete satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Little Wonder 


Cook at One-tenth 
the Cost 


In the Little Wonder Stove, science has 
perfected the most economical cooking 
One gallon of kerosene 
in the Little Wonder, does the same work 


stove ever made. 


I want to tell you how pleased we are with 
our Little Wonder Stove. It works splendidly. 
We can find no fault whatever with it. 

We will recommend The Little Wonder to 


anyone. Ve tefully yours 
Sohn H. Oaklay, ai Stone St., Detroit, Mich. 


Cooking Stove 


Proven Right by Five Years’ Every- 
day Use in the Hands of Owners 


The Little Wonder Stove is a 
new boon to housewives. This 
great invention positively 
reduces both the work and the 
cost of cooking. The Little 
Wonder operates on a new 
principle. It has but one burn- 
er. Oil-gas mixed with air is 
fed under pressure to this 
burner, so that the Little 
Wonder burns 90 per cent air. 
This gives tremendous heat 
at slight cost, so that the 
Little Wonder pays for itself 
in a few months. 


Used Five Years by 
Owners 


The Little Wonder Stove was 

ected five years ago. To- 
day it is in use in thousands 
of homes. It is also used in 
many summer cottages and 
by hunters, fishermen and 
yachtsmen. Everyone who has 
cooked with the Little Won- 


broil, bake and roast—do any- 
thing you can do with a high 
priced range or cook stove, 
and do it as well, if not actu- 
ally better. It is handy in the 
laundry or to heat water for 
the bath. It is so light it can 
be carried anywhere. It makes 
no smoke or odor, so it can 
be used in any room. In sum- 
mer it is cool to work with. 
In winter it can be used as 
an auxiliary heater, as is 
explained in the directions 
for use. 


Sold Under a 
Positive Guarantee 


Every home should have a 
Little Wonder Stove. We 
positively guarantee the Little 
Wonder to give satisfaction 
or money refunded. As the 
demand is taxing our manu- 
facturing facilities, it is wise 
to order at once, enclosing 


der endorses it. Every home 
should have a Little Wonder. 
It cannot explode because it 
cannot be filled while lighted. 


For All Purposes 


The Little Wonder has many 
uses. With it you can boil, fry, 


3524 Gable Avenue 


money or express order for 
$17.50. The Little Wonder 
will be shipped immediately, 
with complete directions for 
operating it. 
further information fill out 
the coupon below. Act now. 
You'll always be glad you 
bought a Little Wonder. 


DEALERS—The Little Wonder Stove isa Tremendous 
Seller. Send for our Special Introductory Proposition 


THE LITTLE WONDER STOVE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


If you want 


that ten gallons do in 
the ordinary, open- 
burner oil stove, 
which wastes 85% of 
the heat generated, 


Ten Points of 
Real Superiority 


1 Uses but one-tenth 
as much kerosene 
as ordinary oil stove, 
Burns 90 per cent air. 
2 Gives off 2100 de- 
grees of heat atopen 
hole as against 700 to 
800 degrees at burner 
of ordinary oil stove. 
Boils water in three 
minutes. Cooks a 
meal in less than half 
the time usually re- 
quired, 
Can be used in the 
house or outdoors. 
Wind cannot blow out 
flame. 
5 So compact that it 
can be eusily put 
out of the way when 
not in use. 
6 Absolutely safe. It 
cannot explode as it 
cannot be filled while 
lighted. 
Free from gas 
fumes and 
as it burns all the gas 
generated, 
R Keeps cookin 
utensils clean an 
new looking. 
9 Has no wick or as- 
bestos ring to re- 
new; always ready for 
service. 
10 Costs but $17.50, 
and is sold with a 
positive guarantee of 
money back if not 
satisfied. 


The Little Wonder Stove Co. 
3524 Gable Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me full information 
about the Little Wonder Stove. 


Name 


City 
State 


Rural Route or Street 


Don’t Spoil Your Hair 
By Washing It 


When you wash your hair, be careful 
what you use. Most soaps and —— 
shampoos contain too much alkali, which 
is very injurious, as it dries the scalp 
and makes the hair brittle. 

The*best thing to use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, for this is pure and 
entirely greasless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You 
can get this at any drug store, and a 
few ounces will last the whole family 
for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all 
that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, cleanses thor- 
oughly, and rinses out easily. The hair 


dries quickly and evenly, and is soft 
fresh looking, bright, fluff , Wavy and 
easy to handle. sides, it loosens and 


takes out every particle of dust, dirt and 
dandruff. 
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$200 Saved This 


Home Lover 


One housewife had eclected $550 worth of Fur- 
Mishings locally before learning of this new Larkin 
. ye same selection at our low Factory-to- 
amily prices cost her only $350. Wouldn't you 
this saving of $200 worth while? May we 
eend all the interesting facts? 


800 Furnishings at 17c a Day 


Small as 2 Yes Pay are easily 
urns 
blicd Sader thie plan. ‘Tere 
time and payments as low as I7c a 
= Completely furnish an entire home 
tee, OF Parts of several rooms 
this convenient way. 


Here isa complete guide for beau- 
tifying your home. You'll spend 


Find out how easily and ‘ 
your home can be 


‘ 
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FREE, 
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PATTERNS, Fs 


Directions for 
BURSERY QUIDE SHOP, Whéelock Railding, Peoria, 
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SIMPLE dress in good style is pic- 

tured in No. 2917 which is here 

made of blue crépe de Chine with 
sleeves and panels of Georgette erépe. The 
embroide eee forms the only trimming 
is easily done; the pattern could also be 
used for a bordered material. The model 
is excellent for soft silks or cottons. 

Misses and small women will like the at- 
tractive dress shown in No. 3157 which 
was made of ecru Shantung silk with 
pocket flaps, collar, tie, cuffs and hat trim- 

ing of printed silk. ‘The style is equally 
good for serge, challis, gingham or cham- 
ray 


A percale house dress is shown in No. 
2912, a pattern which provides for both 
long and short sleeves. The collar, cuffs 
-_ belt could be made of a contrasting 
color, 

An apron which is easily put on is always 
a favorite and the one pictured in No. 3161 
claims this distinction. It is made of the 
usual apron fabrics. 

Combination No. 3158 will be found 
useful for wearing under very thin dresses 
and waists. It is made up in batiste, 
cotton crépe, longcloth and wash silk. 

The dainty dress pictured in No. 2752 
is made of figured voile with frills of foot- 
ing. The girdle is of ribbon. Batiste, 


2912. Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

2917. Ladies’ One-Piece Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
88, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3159. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

3170. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

3157. Misses’ 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 y: 

3173. Boys’ Suit, "Sent 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


used by dressmakers. Our 


Good Designs for Home Dresemalitiae 


dotted Swiss, dimity, cr and the soft 
silks or woolens may all used for this 
model. 

The larger girls will like dress No. 3199 
which is here made of plain and stri 
gingham. It would also make up welliy 
serge, mohair and sports silk. 

Bh ng style for smaller girlsis shown 

3159. ‘The pattern is excellent for 
chambray, gingham, challis and 


serge. 

Boys’ suit No. 3173 will make up nicély 
in linen or khaki, as well as serge, tweed 
and cheviot. 

‘Pattern No. 3171 shows a cunning little 
play garment or rompers, made of cha 

ray and finished with woven 
Ripplette trimmed with white poplin, or 
plain and checked gingham would be 
equally pretty. 

Little folks would find nightgown, Fes 
tern No. 3165 very comfortable. 
made of outing or domet flannel for cold 
weather and of muslin, crépe, longeloth or 
nainsook for warm weather. The pattem 
provides for long or short sleeves. 

Before you seal and send off your pate 


tern order, please read it over carefully, ° 


The omission of the size or number of the 
pattern wanted causes delay in filling 
your order and much correspondence. 


Lif 


2752. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes 


: 6, oJ 10, 12 years. 
3171. Rompers. 5 sizes: 1, 2 % 
3158. Ladies’ Combination. 4 sizes: 5 Small, 32-34; 
medium, 86-88; large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. : 
3161. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Smaii, ae 


dium, 36-88 ; large, 40-42; extra lange, 
inches bust measure. 


3165. Child’s Nightgown. 5 sizes: 1, 2. % & Syear® 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date 1920 Spring and Summer Cateles. 
containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations oft) irty @tsgit 
booklet, “ Dressmaking Self-Taught,”’ postpaid, to any address, 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phils., Pa. Aas.’ 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


tell an old bachelor how to be- 
come acquainted with a pretty country 


irl. Lam a successful farmer but a failure’ 


. it comes to finding a wife. Buckeye. 

It is possible that you have gone about your 
quest in the wrong way. You may have been 
so devoted to work that you have neglected 

our social opportunities. If that is the case, 

would advise you to change your habits. 
Go to church, and go regularly. Attend 
Sunday-school, if you can be useful there. 
The best young women of the neighborhood 
usually gravitate toward church and are 
usually interested in church work, and I 
know of no better way in which to get 
acquainted than through these activities. 

If you fail to find the right girl in this way, 
arrange to take a short course in your state 
agricultural college. A great many_young 
women attend these colleges, and I have been 
told that in some of the colleges fifty per cent 
of the young people become engaged while 
studying. The greatest advantage in taking 
a course of this sort is that any one you meet 
under such circumstances, would be interested 
in the things in which you are interested. 

If this course at college is out of the ques- 

tion for you, sometimes a little trip to an- 
other neighborhood has favorable results. 
A distance of but a few miles may bring one 
into an entirely different circle of people, and 
here again, you might meet the girl of girls. 
’ You must not lose sight of the fact that 
while you are looking for an attractive girl, 
you must also have some attractions. Per- 
sonal appearance goes far towards winning a 
irl. A man who is untidy in his habits, who 
is unpleasant in his way of eating, or who 
lacks a reputation for kindness and thought- 
fulness, does not appeal to a right-minded 
girl. Of course these factors may not have 
entered into your case at all, but they are 
worth consideration: 

Do not make up your mind that beauty is 
absolutely necessary. An attractive appear- 
ance, of course, is always desirable, but there 
are Various kinds of beauty, and a man who is 
looking for a good wife should look for beauty 
of character as well as beauty of person. 


Kindly give a list of the various wedding 
anniversaries and oblige, Bride of a Year. 


First year, cotton; second, paper; third, 
leather; fifth, wooden; seventh, woolen; tenth, 
tin; twelfth, silk and fine linen; fifteenth, 
crystal; twentieth, china; twenty-fifth, 
silver; thirtieth, pearl; fortieth, ruby; fiftieth, 
golden; seventy-fifth, diamond. 


What can we do at a pie social, so that it 
will be different from those we have had 
before? _ Commiitee. 


_ You might have a Jack Horner pie, which 
is simply = big — filled with bran, with a 
eover m of heavy wrapping paper ar- 
ranged to look like pie crust. yas the guests 
to “put in their thumbs to take out a plum,” 
and when they do this the “crust’’ can be 

n off. Buried in the bran have small 
toys or knickknacks, little things which 
irs can afford to sell for five cents each. 
tis simply another version of the grab- 
bag, but is always enjoyed, especially by the 
children, 


You could also have a side-show of curios. 
You will need a big placard to announce this, 
and it might be well to have one for the Jack 

orner pie, also. Announce by means of the 
placard that the curios have been discovered 
im the Great American Pie Belt. Charge ad- 
mission to the side-show. Display numbered 
symbols which are to represent various kinds 
pies, the visitors to guess as many as pos- 

- Provide pencils and numbered slips 
fl Paper, and ask each visitor to hand in his 

t signed with his name. At the close of 
the evening present a fine pie to the person 
Who turns in the best, or the first complete 

t, and present turnovers or tarts to the 

ree next best. 

The following symbols may be used: 1. 

cture of a lemon cut from an advertisement. 

- A can of cocoa and a nut. 3. A bottle of 
digo blue and a pervace of a berry. 4. A 
of pie an of a 5. A 
iré of a pump and picture showing 
telatives. 6. A wooden chopping bowl con- 
taining chopped meat and a meat chopper. 
4. A jar of honey and a potato (white). These 
rent lemon, cocoanut, blueberry, rhu- 
- (pie plant), pumpkin, mince and sweet 
is _ pies. Others will suggest themselves 
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FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


More Heat — 
Less Care 


yourself in a kitchen like 
this. You are in a cool kitchen. 
You have no wood to lug or ashes to 


clean out. Not even a wick to trim. 
Just turn a lever handle to “‘light here”’ 
on theindicator dial. Raise thechimney 
and touch a lighted match to the as- 
bestos kindler. In a few minutes you 
have an intensely hot, clean, blue flame 
—adjustable at will to intense, medium, or simmering heat. 


Doesn’t this appeal to you? How can this picture become 
a reality in your home? By buying a Florence Oil Cook 
Stove today. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove has the most practical burner made. Point 
the handle lever to the proper place on the indicator dial and the flame 
automatically adjusts itself. The heat goes into the cooking and not into 
the kitchen. A Florence will cook a big Sunday dinner as easily as @ 
quick breakfast. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is easy to use—easy to keep clean, and ig 
safe. This sturdy stove burns kerosene, a cheap and clean fuel. You 
can see the oil supply through the glass bull’s-eye in the tank. The tank 
may be safely removed and refilled while the stove is in use. 


More Heat — Less Care 


That is the story of the Florence Oil Cook Stove. Any woman cag 
keep it always in good working order and ready for instant use by 
following the directions that come with each stove. 


Step into your dealer’s store and convince yourself that the Florence Off 
Cook Stove is just the stove that you need in your kitchen. 


Ask your dealer to explain the comforts and economies of 
a Florence-equipped oil kitchen. Every Florence product 
fully guaranteed. Write for free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 73 School Street, Gardner, Mass, 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), Florence 
Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M°ClaryS, London, Canada 
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Honest wear is honest 
worth in hosiery 


Po men who are always on 
their feet—and women and 
children too, here is honest hosi- 
ery. Serviceable stockings that 
look better and wear longer. 
Styles include socks and stock- 
ings for every member of the 
family. Light weight styles for 
dress. Heavier weights for 
work-day and outdoor wear. 
Comfortable, good-looking stock- 
ings for long months of wear, 
Without holes. Every pair of 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery has 
the same honest quality. Ask 
your dealer to show you Dura- 
ble-DURHAM, and look for the 
trade mark ticket attached to 
every pair. 

DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 

DURHAM, N..C 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where The Wear Is Hardest 


Please tell me why we are social failures? 
My husband succeeds in his work and does 


not care to make friends but my little’ 


daughter and I want to know people, but 
can not get acquainted. Lone Star 


Do you realize how difficult it is fee a 
stranger to tell you why you and your hus. 
band are not social successes? It may be 
due to your own attitude, and it may be due 
to peculiarities of your 4m People 
are sometimes inclined to be clannish. 
you attend a church? If so, what is your 
pastor’s attitude? Do you take part in any 
church work? If you are ready to help or 
work in the various enterprises of the congre- 
gation, I think your efforts will be recognized, 

If there should be newcomers in the congre- 
gation who may be as lonely as you are, pay 
them the small attentions which would be so 
welcome t6 you. If there is a Home and 
School Association, or any organization con- 
nected with the school which per little 
daughter attends, connect yourse 
and take part in the work. 

In addition to these activities, be neigh- 
borly. If you hear that any one is ill, send 
some tempting dish, or a glass of ol’ elly or 
flowers to the invalid; or send a loaf of bread, 
a plate of cookies, or a pan of biscuits to the 
overburdened housewife. You can send such 
offerings through your little girl, for children 
love to do such errands. You can tell her 
also to say something to this effect: ‘‘Mother 
sent me over with these cookies—she thought. 
you might be too busy to bake, and she wants 
to know if she can do anything to nee? ou.” 
Such a message is sure to be apprecia 
will bring some sort of a response. 


Ask some mother in your neighborhood to 


allow you to take care of her little ones while 
she goes shopping. It is such a relief to be 
able to go to the stores with a free mind, 
Once in a while, plan to have your little girl 
invite her friends in for a “tea party”—a 
ceremony dear to childish hearts. Prepare 
simple food, and let the nang eat on the 
porch or out in the garden and have the 
party all to themselves. This paves the way 
for acquaintanceship. You see, you will have 
to make advances, but if you do it tactfully 
and show yourself ready to be a good friend 
and neighbor, I feel sure that you will win. 


Please give the rhymes bea 

“Married in January hoar and rime” 

one who Can’t Set The Dat 
Married in January hoar and rime, 
Widowed you'll be before your time. 
Married in February’s sleety weather, 
Life you'll tread in June together. 
Married when March winds shrill and roar, 
Your home will lie on a foreign shore. 
Married in April’s changeful skies, 
A checkered path before you lies. 
Married when bees or May blossoms flit, 
Strangers around your board will sit. 
Married in month of roses—June— 
Life will be one long honeymoon. 
Married in July with flowers ablaze, 
Bittersweet memories in after days. 
Married in August heat and drowse, 
Lover and friend in your chosen spouse. 
Married in golden September glow, 
Smooth and serene your life will go. 
Married when leaves in October thin, 
Toil and hardship for you begin. 
Married in veils of November mist, 
Fortune your wedding ring has kissed. 
Married in days of December cheer, 
Love’s star shines brighter from year to 

year. 


Aunt Harriet wishes to give advii ce, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks + wy are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene 

ere. For promp' repls ly, sen 
addressed envelope to Aunt ad 
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ECan We Be Too Hygienic ? 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


HAVE often wondered what would ha 
pen if for several generations the 
human race were to live in germ-free sur- 
roundings, absolutely free from mental or 
hysical exertion, and all excesses, includ- 
ing eating and drinking, in a climate that 
was always equable. 

Theoretically this ought to result in a 
stronger and better race. But suppose 
that present conditions again obtained 
after that. What would be the result? In 
my opinion the world would see the 
greatest amount of sickness and distress 
that it has ever known. Our greatest 
physical asset is resistance and this comes 
as the result of fighting against obstacles 
which a higher power placed in our 


way. 

While I do not wish to infer that the 
laws of hygiene are not of great benefit, I 
do not believe that to be constantly 
worrying about every stray germ and every 
gust of wind helps to make anybody 
stronger or happier. 

An excessive amount of caution handi- 
caps a person’s usefulness and a reasonable 
amount of hardships increases a person’s 
strength. Instead of being afraid to work 
for fear of breaking something or afraid 
to think for fear of wearing out the brain 
it is much better to eat good food, breathe 

ure air, use plenty of soap and water, 
seep all wounds clean, and work eith 
hands and brain until tired, and then see 
to it that we get mental and physical rest, 
always believing that “to him that over- 
cometh” shall be awarded the crown of 
usefulness which is earth’s greatest reward. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


G. C., Vt.: Appendicitis is caused by a 
germ which induces inflammation. A foreign 
substance lodging in the appendix may be 
the indirect cause of the disease. Tonsillitis is 
og by a germ located in the crypts of the 
0 


G. B., Cal.: For cankers in the mouth I 
would suggest that you get one-half fluid ounce 
of a twenty-five per cent solution of argyroland 
apply it to the cankers once daily as soon as 
they appear; continue treatment until they 
are cured. Wash the brush each time be- 
fore dipping into the solution. 


H. T. W.,Md.: The condition called 
alopecia areata is one in which the hair 
of the scalp or’ beard comes out in spots. 
There is no sure cure, but it is advisable to 
look after the general health and have alli 
cared for. | to local 
men ollowing is as good as anything: 
Wash the affected parts well daily with soft 
water and a mild germicidal soap. After 
this rub in well the following ointment: pre- 
cipitated sulphur, two drams; salicylic acid, 

enty grains; vaseline to make one ounce. 

i this irritates the bearded parts too much, 
dilute one-half with vaseline. 


MepIcaL iries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
inits turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 
— Promptly and confidentially. Address, 

amily Doctor Department, this office. 


NS 


When little Johnny was sick-a-bed 
He was “‘cross as two sticks,” his 
mother said; 
€ said every day seemed a perfect 


ad ke felt just like he was in a 
Cage! 


Gy 
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YouAreWelcome 


To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Seo. Dose 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a_ ten-day 
test of a new, scientific tooth 
cleaner. 

You have found, no doubt, 


that brushed teeth still dis- 


The methods 


color and decay. 


you use are inadequate. There 
is now a better way. 

The cause of most _ tooth 
troubles is a film. It is ever- 
present, ever-forming. You 


can feel it with your tongue. 
That film is what discol- 


ors—not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which  ferments 


and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is clinging. It 


gets into crevices and stays 


So, despite your brushing, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 
Teeth are safer, whiter and 
cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat film. Years of care- 
ful tests under able author- 
ities have amply proved — its 
efhciency. Now leading den- 
tists all over America are ur- 
ging its~adoption. It is now 
used daily on millions of 
teeth. 


This film combatant is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a_ 10-Day 
Tube is offered to every home 
for testing. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 


For long _ this 
seemed impossible. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the_ 
usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless ac- 
tivating method. And that 
discovery opens a new teeth 
cleaning era. 

The results are quickly ap- 
parent. A ten-day test is con- 
vincing. We urge you to 
make it at our cost and learn 
what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the cou- 
pon now. 


method 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere 
are supplied with large tubes. 


Look in Ten Days Ten-Day Tube Free 
Make this ten-day test. § THE PEPSODENT COMPANY; 

— how | oa nee Dept. 313, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

ar e 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

fixed isappears. In ten 

days let your own teeth tell & Name. 
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What You Can Save on 
Pipeless Furnace 
Our customers save from $40 to 
$100 or more. One man writes: 


“Saved $200.” Direct toyou, factory price 
and easy installation are reasons why. 


for my catalog: 
On stoves, ranges (gas and oil), 
cream separators, paint, roof- 


~ 


Ws 
N 


@e Oliver Oil-Gas Burner 
eed, and es better 


Postage. Write for Booklet J, showing 


S—— hundreds of money saving uses. 


d 
whe 
To Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
All can sbare in these EASY-TO-WIN prizes. the four 
on a slip of paper with your name and . 
am going to give away Biey~ies,Gold Watches, 
erware, etc. and cash » youranswer.W 
i, 537 S. Dearborn St i 


and 5 lb. cans 30 cents per op" 
. Every order carefully pack and. 

Bromptiy shipped. Sample 15 cents. Price list free. 
M. Vv. FACEY, , MINN. 


SMOOTH-0 
FORD CAR GIVEN 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO, 


Jersey City, N. J.,U.S.A. 


HOUSEHOLD 
CEMENT 


thas 


| FINEST QUALITY CLOVER HONEY. 
Y 80 Ib. can $8.50; 10 Ib. cans 29 cents, 
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All About the Poets—s, MARGUERITE wiLnedl 


HE prize for the best poem by a 
mother goes to 8. Minerva Boyce, of 
Waitsfield, Vt. Here is her poem: 


Back on the Farm 


They said, ‘““You must be lonely back here 
upon the farm!”’ 
I looked at them in wonder, and I wonder 
at it still; 
They did not know the mountains with their 
never-waning charm, 
Or the glory of the setting sun upon the 
western hill. 


There in the fine old homestead, girt round 
with orchard trees, 
No queen upon her royal throne was hap- 
pier than I; 
The gardens with their singing birds and 
honey-gathering bees 
Were little plots of paradise roofed by a 
summer sky. 


The herds that grazed the pastures, the white 
geese by the brook, 
The social chat of hens and ducks, the old 
dog, shepherd-wise, 
All these, the guardians of the farm; and 
everywhere we'd look 
The miracles of nature unfolding to our 
eyes. 
The children trudging off to school, the good 
man in the field, 
The evening hour around the hearth—all 
there, and safe from harm, 
I turn the pages of the book, so many 
chapters sealed, 
And know life gave me of its best back 
there upon the farm. 


A very large number of poems were sent 
in—hundreds of them—and many of them 
even us very much. In particular, Mrs. 

ettie Fisher, of Wray, Colo., deserves 
honorable mention. Her poem came next 
to the prize-winner. 


Minnie Leona Upton has sent us a pretty 
poem to her baby which we are printing 
with pleasure: 


Morning Song 
Oh, waken, my baby, the sunbeams are peep- 


ing, 

And in through the blossoms they’re roguishly 
creeping; 

The dawn-light is leaping far up in the blue— 

Oh, waken, my baby, I’m waiting for you! 

The glint and the gleam of the sunlight ad- 
vancing 

Is bright on the curls round your little ears 
glancing; 

The dew-drops a-dancing, the blue of the 
skies, 

Are dim by the dew and the blue in your 
eyes! 


Oh, waken, my baby, for music is ringing 

Where birds amid blossoms are merrily 
swinging; 

And sweet is their singing that bids me re- 
joice, 

But sweeter by far is my little one’s voice! 


Then waken, my baby, all sleepiness scorn- 


ing, 
To lighten and brighten this merry new 
morning 
With beauty adorning a world that is bright— 
Oh, bonny—my baby, my dear, my delight! 


This is a new kind of a baby. All the 
babies we ever heard about before wake 
their mothers up in the morning. It 
seems to be a very good sort of a baby, 
however, and pleases its mother. 


Another thing that ave all love this time 


of the year is the warm spring rain. It 
helps us to enjoy the sunshine, too, 
Christine Kerr Davis of Ontario, C 

has sent us a poem that tells how we f 
about it: 


A Rain Song 


Patter, patter, spatter, spatter, 
Tapping on the window pane, 
Like a host of fairy dancers. 
Listen to the rain! 
Now it lessens, now it sweeps 
Castanets of echoing eaves, 
And a silver-winged laughter 
From the dripping, dancing leaves) 


Watch the wild gray dance of it 
Over hill and field. 

Mist enshrouded, ghostly trees 
To its magic yield. 

Tossing bough and hurrying leaves 

» Make a cadence sweet, 

Tall green grasses sway and bend 
With the rain’s light feet. 


Patter, patter, spatter, spatter, 
Night has come and still the rain 
Sings its thin sweet song and danceg 
On the roof and on the pane. 
Humid darkness like a curtain, - 
Veils the world, no white star gleams, 
But the flying feet of the silver rain 
Will be dancing through your dreams! 


At the request of one of The Farm Jour 
nal Editors who thinks John D. Wells is 
one of the best of poets, we are print 
ing _ following verses, written by Mr. 

ells: 


A Simple Man’s Simple Creed 


Elisher—he’s our hired man— 

Allows there ain’t no better plan 

Of circumventin’ woes an’ cares, 

Than smilin’ when y’ come down-stairs} 
An’ lives up to it, square an’ blunt, 
Like general run of preachers won't! 


Elisher smiles an’ fore you know 

The rest of us is smilin’, so 

Ketchin’-like it is!) My law, 

It flits from him to me an’ maw, ° 

An’ then across to Uncle Dri 

Or Mairy Ellen mebbe: why, 

I’ve seen it set the pup 

A-waggin’ fore the sun was up. - 

Then bimeby, as like as not, 

Some man will pass that’s mebbe got 

A mortgage that his crops can’t fetch, 

But like enough the man will ketch 

Elisher’s smile an’ drop his frown 

An’ tote the smile away to town. 

An’ peddle it where, bein’ wuss, 

The people need it more than us! 

The feller at the griss-mill gits 

The spirit of the smile—it flits 

Across an thru’ the blacksmith’s door’ 

An’ breezes thru’ the general store, 

Then out again, an’ wreaths, doggone, 

Whatever face it fastens on! 

Because Elisher’s smile is jis’ 

As ketchin’ as the pink-eye is! 

‘An’ then the feller brings it back 

At night along the backurds track, 

An’ scatters it on either side : 

The country road, both far and wide, 

Until, by time when we get in _ 

From work, the smile is back agin! 

Back home again!—an’ seéms t’bless 

Elisher for his cheerfulness, : i 
“Because you smiled,” it seems to say, 
“The world-has had a holiday.” 


These lines were taken from & trade 
ublication put out James Manue 
poturiie Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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turn a valve and cook 
Makes Its Own Gas ct 

vA aretha 4 one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody knows 

gas means cleaner, cheaper, quieker cooking, and a 
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in or taken, out. Simply sets on arate. No 
tostove. . Lasts a lifetime. Thousands 
: gers. IN USE TEN YEARS. 

ii SAVES MONEY--FITS ANY STOVE 

16 different models. one for every stove. 

: ninety-seyen pounds of coal. & 
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Where Must-a Hen Lay Eggs 
and Other Law Questions — 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


HES Laying Eggs and Hatching Chicks 
in Neighbor’s Barn: One of my hens 
laid in a neighbor’s barn and hatched 
ry Gok of chicks. Do the chicks belong 
to me or to the neighbor? 

Connecticut. F. 8. 

The chicks belong to you. The owner of a 
hen owns the eggs she lays, even though she 
lays them on the lands of another person, 
and the owner of the eggs also owns the 
chicks hatched from them. 


Breach of Contract To Buy Farm: A 
bought a farm from.B, but after sowing a 
crop of wheat, he was unable to comply 
with his contract as to payments and had 
to give up the farm. B then sold the farm 
to C. Can A recover from C for sowing 
the wheat? Subscriber, Ohio. 

No. A has no rights whatever against C, 
as he has had no contract with him. A’s 
rights against B are dependent entirely upon 
the terms of his contract, and he must look 
to these to determine whether or not he can 
recover from B compensation for sowing the 
crop. 


Representation That Cow Will Be Fresh: 
If I buy a cow from a man who says she 
will be fresh by such a time, and she does 
not become fresh as represented, what are 
my rights? Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 
If the statement that the cow would be 
was made during the negotiations and 
before the conclusion of the contract, but was 
not incorporated into the contract, you have 
no mney against the seller; but if the seller 
warran as a term of-the contract of sale 
that the cow would become fresh, this warrant 
@ part of the contract, for the breac 
of which you can sue and recover the dif- 
ference in the value of the cow as she was 
and what she would have been worth if she 
had been in condition to become fresh as 
warranted.’ 


Rights of Parties under Joint Deed to Hus- 
band and Wife: Property is deeded junty 
to A and B, who are husband and wife. 
Upon the death of A, the husband, leaving 
his wife and several children surviving, 
and a will by which he gives the property 
to his wife during her life and after her 
death, to the children, is this will valid? 
Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 
No. Where the deed is made to the 
husband and wife jointly, in Pennsylvania 
and in many other states, upon the death of 
one of the grantees, the survivor takes sole 
title to the land. Neither of the grantees 
any interest in the property which can 
mp 0: Tro 13 
therefore a nullity. tT 


When Girl Becomes of Age; Authority 
of Guardian over Ward: 1. When does a 
of age in West Virginia? 2. 

Joes @ guardian have authority over a 
girl ward after she becomes eighteen years 
of age where the girl lives in a state in 
which girls become of age at eighteen, but 
the guardian lives in a state in which girls 
do not become of age until twenty-one? 
3. If a girl ward who lives in a state where 
girls do not become of age until twenty- 
one visits in a state where girls become of 
age at eighteen, can her guardian compel 
her to return after she becomes eighteen? 

South Dakota. Subscriber. 

1. At the age of twenty-one. 2 and 3. The 
answer to both of these questions is that the 
rights of the guardian over his ward depend 
upon whether she has become of age by the 
law of the state in which she is domiciled. 
She is said to be domiciled, which means to 
have her home, in that state in which her 
father had his home at the time of his death, 
unless, after his death, her mother had taken 
her to live in another state. The girl herself 
is without power to change her domicile until 

becomes of age. - 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the 
each in its turn, if of interest to the fmm ows| 
reader, who want immediate replies by 
ress, Law 


mail should remit One Dollar. 
Department,"’ this: office. 
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A Sign of Good Times} 
For Every Make of Starting and Lighting Battery 


Get acquainted with your local “xide’’ Service 
Station. Batteries are being thrown away every 
day that “¥Exide’’ Service could put in real 
working order. 


“Exide’’ Service meets every need of every 
make of starting and lighting battery—and when 
the time comes to buy a new battery it will 
supply you with the “SExide’’ made to meet th 
demands of your car. 


There is an **¥Extde’’ Station near you. ; 
Address will be sent you on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis KansasCity St.Louis Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal LOOK FOR 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGH 


“Eliminate The Outdoor Privy” 


Now is the time to give your family modern, 
comfortable and convenient toilet facilities while 
they can enjoy them. Do not wait until it is too 
late before you realize the necessity of 


Odorless, OLVERT Sanitary, 
i bl 
Convenient, Comfortable. 
Install a Wolverine now. Protect your family’s 
health from disease, and give them this comfortable, 
convenient and sanitary equipment, which will add 
much to the enjoyment of home life. 
**No Sewers - No Water Necessary”’ 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 
Compan 
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TAXPAYERS' VALUE 


the Best Roads Pay Best? 


You ought to be primed on the road onettiin be- 
fore you let your money be spent to pay for roads. 


The man who buys a poor thin}, because it is cheap is invitin3, 
trouble. You've heard the true phrase: “It isn’t the first cost, 
it's the upkeep!’’ 

If you buy a poor suit, you wear patches. If you buy a poor 
car, the repair man makes money enough to buy a good one. And 
if you buy a poor road, or let others buy it for you, you'll ride the 
bumps, pay high taxes and set no cheaper hauling, than you do now. 


The poor things look about as good at first as the Zood things. 
But in each case, you pay, before you're through, much more than 
the price of a 300d thin, although all you get is a poor one and 
—the trouble that joes with it. 


The real cost of a road to you in real tax-money is not the first 
cost. It’s first cost plus repair cost plus the cost of haulin3, around 
it when it is closed for repairs. Cheap road advocates talk about 
first cost only. But wise taxpayers do not listen. They know that 
first cost is not even half the real cost of a poor road. Hundreds 
of thousands of people, who didn’t know this five or ten years 
apo, know it now. They paid for roads, but they haven't jot them. 


The answer to the road question is a road of PAVING BRICK, 
the “TAXPAYERS’ VALUE” PAVEMENT, laid over a 300d 
foundation. The record of PAVING BRICK for lon}, life and low 
Tepairs is not approached by that of any other material. Even 
competitors seldom attempt to deny this fact. There are brick roads 
a hundred years old; there are many brick roads and streets which 
have lasted 25 or 30 years with almost no repair expense and have 
never been closed for a day. That is what counts. 

Insist on hearin’, the facts about length of life and cost of maintenance. Insist 


that“TAXPAYERS’ VALUE” PAVING BRICK be given full consideration for 
the new pavements in your community. Get “right up in meetin},” and INSIST. 


We have a book you'll like to read called “Dependable 
Highways.” It’s full of solid facts; pet it today. 
Automobile clubs, engineers, officials, and contractors 
‘- supplied free with useful road signs: ‘“Detour,’’ “Road 
Closed,” “Street Closed.” Address nearest member. 


National PAVING BRICK Manufacturers Association 


Members: 
Bastern Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Western Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
412 Lincoln Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Indiana Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
812 Volunteer Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 502 Fidelity Trust Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ohio Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. Illinois Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn. 
Hariman Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 921 Chamber o ¢ Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Good Water, Good Health alt 


By HAROLD B. WOOD, M. D. 


F there is sickness in the farm home 

whether it be severe typhoid or mild 
but continuous stomach-ache, the water 
supply should be examined. That there ig 
opportunity for improvement in the living 
conditions on the farms is ably shown by 
statistics. The United States census shows 


that approximately forty-six per cent of 


the typhoid fever in the United States 
originates in the country. Much of this 
does not come front water supplies, for the 
so-called typhoid carriers, the milk sup- 
plies, flies and the careless nursing of 
typhoid patients will account for a 
roportion of the typhoid cases; but t 

improvement of the water supplies is but 
one important method of helping to 
eliminate typhoid. When typhoid occurs 
in a country household it must not be in- 
ferred that the well is necessarily at fault, 
but great care should be taken to correct 
any existing defects in it and to prevent 
future contamination by the discharges 
from the patient. 

Impure water lowers that strength of 
the body which is called resistance. When 
a baby gets sick with summer complaint, 
or a child gets some contagious disease, it 
needs all the strength tray to live and 
overcome the work of the deadly germs 
which are trying to sap its life away. 
The purer the water, the fewer germs it 
contains; hence, pure water is a necessit: 
so that fewer germs will be fed to sic 
children. The number of lives lost every 
year because sick people do not get pure 
water, is amazing. Pure water alone will 
not save life, but polluted water will destroy 
life. Water polluted by receiving manurial 
drainage has caused many deaths, 


Beware of Barnyard Drainage 


In locating a well, it must be remembered 
that ground water—the water in the soil 
which is sought as a source of supply— 
flows towards streams, creeks or rivers. It 
flows down hill, but not necessarily down 
hill in relation to the surface of the ground. 
Streams and rivers carry water away from 
the ground, but do not always supply the 
surrounding ground with water. There- 
fore, a well situated near the banks of a 
stream will, in nearly every instance, be 
supplied not by the stream itself, but by 
the ground water that flows down from the 
surrounding hills or meadows toward the 
stre 


am. 
A well that is situated on the stream side 
of a barnyard, almost invariably receives 
drainage from that barnyard as the water 
percolates through the soil toward the 
stream. Therefore, a well should not be 
located on the river side of any barnyard, 
toilet, pig-sty, chicken - yard, 
drain, house drain or slaughter house. 
When it is nece to locate a well at 
a distance from the stream, equal to the 
distance of any point of pollution, the well 
should be up stream. In the Southern 
states the drainage from swamps 18 to 
be especially avoided, owing to the pos 
sibility of dysentery. 


Ground water, and hence pollution; 


flows most rapidly through a rocky sub- 
soil containing fissures, such as the soil in 
lime-stone regions; water flows less be pe! 
through soils containing boulders, still less 
rapidly through sand, next through loam 
soils, and least rapidly through elay soils. 
The more rapidly it flows, the farther it 
will flow in a given time. Hence, with the 
more soils—limestone, boulders, 
ete.—the wells should be located at @ 
greater distance from the points of pollu 
tion than where the soil is of clay. 


Pure Water on Level Locations 


Where ground is practically level and 
where not even small streams are with 
upon other measures for presented 
the purity of the water. In such localities 
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‘barnyards should be large, so that the ma- 


can not seep into 


nure and barn draina 
area nor flow over 


the ground in one 


* the ground surface toward the location of 


the well. 

The house drainage should be carried 
off in small ditches, leading away from the 
well. The ditches should be so arranged 
with gates that two or more ditches can 
be used alternately. While one ditch dries 
and purifies in the sun for a few days, the 
other will carry the kitchen drainage off 
to another locality to be absorbed by vege- 
tation. 

In yards of level topography the correct 
disposal of the human sewage is especially 
necessary. No cesspools can safely be 
used in such localities. _* earth closets 
may be used, from which the dejecta are 
carried to be buried in shallow pits. If 
the human wastes come from sewers in 
the house they should be disposed of by a 
system of subsoil drains which intermit- 
tently deposit the effluent in the top layer 
of the soil. 


Build Up Ground Around Well 


The majority of wells which become con- 
taminated receive their pollution by drain- 
age or rain water leaking through the top 
of the well or between the well stones near 
the surface of the ground. Around the 
usual well is a small depression which fre- 

uently forms a puddle of muddy water. 
Chickens and dogs walk into it, it soaks 
back into the well, carrying filth and dirt. 

This danger of pollution can easily be 


obviated by building up the ground around 


the well so that the immediate slope of the 
ground is away from the well. The top 
of the well should be made tight by good 
boards or cement, so that no water or dirt 
getting upon the platform can leak into 
the water ee Even with driven wells, 
dirty water will find a way to flow down 
the outside of the pipe, if given the chance. 
Driven wells offer much less opportunity 
for pollution than dug wells, but with care 
dug wells can be made safe. 


To Sterilize Polluted Wells 


The sterilization of wells is important when 
they are known to be polluted or are rea- 
sonably suspected as being the source of 
typhoid fever or other disease. The 
sterilization should be done under the 
direction of the local health officer. 
Chlorinated lime, which is sold in tin cans 
as chloride of lime, is valuable for this use. 
It loses its strength very rapidly when 


- Opened and exposed to the air, so for each 


usage a fresh can should be employed. 
Burnt, unslaked or slaked lime are not 
chlorinated lime. Lye is an entirely dif- 
ferent substance, and by comparison is of 
little use for this purpose. 
Chloride of lime should not be used in 
too great proportion to the water, and must 
be thoroughly dissolved. The correct 
amount to be used should be moistened 
by having a few drops of water rubbed 
into it; then add this to a pint of water. 
It should be stirred up until dissolved as 
much as possible, and then the mass should 
be completely dissolved in a pail of water. 
8 Is emptied into the well and thor- 
chghly stirred up, if possible. If the solid 
thioride of lime is used, it sinks to the bot- 
tom and does no good. 
Different wells need different amounts of 
e chloride of lime, but when added in 
the proportion of five parts of the chloride 
to one million parts of the water-to be 
sterilized, the results are generally satis- 
factory. This would be equal to using one- 
fourth of a quarter pound can of fresh 
chloride of lime to every fifteen feet of 
water in a four-foot dug well, or to eve 
fifty-two feet of depth of water in a w 
three feet in diameter. This chloride must 
thoroughly dissolved before using the 
Water. After receiving the chloride of 
€ in this proportion the water can be 
safely. ould there be a marked 
taste to the water, it may be advisable to 
pump the well dry and not to use the 
Water until the well refills. 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting 
Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 
Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 
Extra wide roomy elbow 


Trimmed 
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y and sleeves 


and pressed by hand 


Shoulders 
That Slope and Fit 


NE of the many distinguishing marks of Reliance 

Work Shirts superiority is the fit of the shoulders. 

The reason many manufacturers make poorly fitting 

square-like shoulders and armholes is because it saves @ 

large amount of yardage. It takes extra material to make sloping 
shoulders and armholes that give comfort and appearance as well. 


The lines of a man’s neck and upper arm are not sharp angles; there 
is a gradual sloping contour and the point of the shoulder is lower than 
where neck and shoulder meet. Form-fitting, sloped shoulders are 
characteristic of all Reliance brands of shirts and one of twelve reasons 
why the man who has’ once worn a Reliance made shirt hesitates to 
accept anything else. 


Rely on Reliance. The suggestion is justified by twelve reasons why, 


“Honor Bright” 


Boys’ Waists, Shirts and Play Suits 


Man-made garments in boys’ sizes—the kind that stand wear and look 
well at thé same time—the same high quality that characterizes all 
Reliance Shirts. They come;in many colors and are made of standard 
cloths. In the waists generous length gives the attractive blouse effect 
without the old draw-string makeshift. 


If your local storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and 
Honor Bright Waists and Shirts for boys he can obtain them through 
one of our many distributors, 7 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BIGEVANKy- 


WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Your ‘Stump’ THE JOURNAL 
into Cropland 


yw 


only rob you of valuable space but, in forcing you to plow around them, 
rob you of time and energy. And they often cause serious injury to men, 
horses and machinery. 
One season’s extra crops from land occupied by stumps and boulders will in 
@eany cases more than pay for their removal with 


-EXPLOSI\ LOSIVES 

You will find Aetna Explosives a big help in Many ways. They dig post holes 
aad ditches, straighten crooked streams and drain swamps, giving you more and 
better land. Subsoil blasting and tree tillage with Aetna Explosives enable you 
te grow quicker and bigger crops. 

Experience unnecessary; Aetna Explosives can be. successfully used by any 
ene who follows our instructions. And remember,they can be handled with safety. 
Our FREE BOOKS on Stump-blasting, Rock-blasting, Ditch-digging and 
Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects in which you are interested; 
write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 

and mail it to our nearest branch—To-day. 


If your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitate; write us direct. 
AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated 


V{J ons can’t grow crops on land occupied by stumps and boulders. They not 


Department 16 165 Broadway, New York 
Birmingham, Ala. BRANCHES Pottsville, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. New Orleans,La. Roanoke, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo.~- 


Denver, Colo. isville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilkesbarre, 


Increase Production with Planet Jrs. 


Simply, yet scientifically designéd for their intended work, They 
economize time and labor; enable you to cultivate easter, quicker and 
more thoroughly than with old-time, out of date tools and methods. 
Built to last a life time and fully guaranteed. 

No. 72 Planet Jr. 2-row, 2 horse Pivot-Wheel Cultivator saves a man, a 


team and acultivator everyday itis used. Cultivates two rows of corn, potatoes, beans, etc. 
at one passage, even if rows are crooked or of irregular width. 1n check-rows and listed 
corn it also beats any other tool. Has spring lift and plant shields. Can be equipped with 
spring trip standards, discs, sweeps, hoe steels and furrowing shovels, Our especially 
hardened steels add 50% to wear. 

No. 17 Planet Jr. is the highest type of single wheel- 
hoe made. It is a hand machine whose light, durable con 
struction enables a man, woman or boy to cultivate the 
garden in the easiest, quickest and best manner, t 


Planet J 
) Free 72-page Catalog illustrates tools \ 7 { 
@oing actual farm and garden work and & ee 
describes over 55 Planet Jrs. including 


Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Har- 
fows, Orchard, Beet and Pivot-Wheel 
Riding Cultivators. Write for it today, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Boz 1107 J Philadelphia 


PATENT 


Goleman. Patent Weshington, American Accessories Co. 819, 


Highest references. 
Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send 
‘or booklet. 


InN SYDE TYRES 


ine i le mi! 
4 Ohio +> 


Cattle Shelters in Pasture 


By S. F. AARON 


A good shelter made of poles 
Wwe has not been sorry for the rain- 

drenched cows and horses in pasture, 
without shelter of any kind and with 
nothing better than a tree to get under? 
A cold, northwest wind often accompan- 
ies sudden storms of summer, adding 
eatly to the distress of the animals. 
xposure sometimes causes colds, lessened 
vitality, less work, or less milk. 

Very few people will go out in a down- 
pour to drive stock to the barn, but for a 
small outlay and with little labor a some- 
what rough, but not unsightly shelter may 
be built within the regular pasture; it 
should be preferably near the gate where 
the cattle are let out or in. ; 

Select the highest, driest, hardest spot 
of ground with natural drainage. Plant 
strong split posts, five feet above ground 
and eght feet apart, in a line from east to 
west. Make the length of the shed equal 
three feet for each head of pastured stock. 
Nine feet from this line, to the south, plant 
an equal number of posts six feet high, 
each being opposite its fellow in the five- 
foot row. Join these across the top with 
straight, stout rafters made of poles or 
split rails. Nail these firmly, using twenty- 
aw spikes. On these rafters, but run- 
ning lengthwise with the building, lay four 
rows of stout poles or strips equal distances 
apart. On top of these nail common grade 
roofing, or box boards, so that the ends will 
extend over the lines of posts about six 
inches. On this surface place roofing paper 
and nail it down well. 

On the north side of this shelter and at 
each end, nail roofing boards horizontally. 
Cover these also with roofing paper; or, 
if this makes the lumber bill too large, use 
straight poles cut from the woods, nail 
them one inch apart, and fill the crevices 
with wet clay free of stones. Heap earth 
around the bottom to carry off rain water. 

This leaves the long south side open 80 
that the pastured stock can enter for 
shelter. Within an ordinary shed some 
animals will drive others out into the 
storm. To peovens this, build crude stalls 
four feet wide. These stall divisions must 
be strong. Each is made by placing one 
stout pole above another; the upper end 
of the top pole is nailed near the top of 
the five-foot side and the upper end of the 
lower pole is nailed about half way to the 
ground. The other ends of the stall poles 
are nailed to a stout stake driven far enough - 
into the ground that the exposed part 18 
about one foot high. Each alternate set, of 
poles is nailed to the posts. The illustra” 
tion above explains how to make the, 
shelter described. - 


| 1,000,000 and 1 hints 


| Change to Pasture Graduall 


A sudden change to pasture in the 

is likely to cause the cows to be und 

for several days, One result of this under- 
feeding, which is practically likely to occur 
with heavy or moderately hea it ie 


will be a drop im the mi We 
difficult to raise is flow after it has once 
dropped. It is important that the 
te pasture: 1 be made 
ally, milk animals 
some grain in 
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Wagon Bed Hardwat 


Make it Yourse/f 


This popular, single track, folding, sliding 
weather proof garage door is far superior to 
hinged doors that sag and bind. It savesspace; 
and folds at thelightest touch —_ it stoutly 
resists forcible entrance. May _— as 
illustrated, or two doors may be swung from 
one jamb, the other placed opposite for en- 
trance. Can also be used with as many as six doors. 


**Allith-Prouty’’ Folding, Sliding 
“Type Ten Eighty’ 


Garage Door Hardware 


\. For garages, machinery sheds, barns and other 
. farm a they are convenient, easy to 

. operate and durable. Get Allith - Prouty 

\, garage door hardware from your dealer, An 
attractive catalog will be sent upon request. 


Make Your Own Wagon Body 


Simply, easily and at low cost by using 
Allith-Prouty equipment and following 
simple instructions. Make three wagon 
bodies in one, stronger and better, at less 
than the cost of one ready-built body. 


You can secure the com- On 
plete set of necess Se. 
hardware including a 
bolts at your dealer’s, 
~ Write for circular 

4. orcatalog on either 


of these items, WARD 
ALLITH PROUTY CO, 
Dept. 144 Danville, Ill, 


TALKING M REAL PHONOGRAPH GIVEN 


Beautifully finished, nickel winding 
crank, spring motor, speed regula- 
tor, stop lever. New improved 
sound box with mica =< 


hragm 
ukes ions of 
all kinds of music. A marvelous 
4 machine in every way. 
lighted thousands of homes. 


Just your name N 
im send you 24 of our Art Pictures 
me to dispose of on special offer at 
each. Send-us the $6 you 
collect and we’ll send this new 


a selection of 6 recor 


E. D. LIFE, Dept. 4129, CHICAGO 


ise 
rd. Stron qua 
Tir mate ve you pk 6 for years. Ful ocali 
nteed. We give machine with record for - 
only 40 packets of Garden Spot Seeds for us 
Gor Vs. No wired, WE TRUST 
OU. Write for seeds today. When sold, send $4.00 
collected and Talking Machine, complete, is yours, 


Lancaster County Seed Co., Sta.25, PARADISE, PA. 


iy to use 
xtra-Ply, 
Bond for 


VICTORY STRAWBERRY PPANTS— Earliest and 
lants, r core winter 
Grow your own cut flowers shipper and to market when berries are 
Phicx, Mums, Larkspur, Asters, Iris, Dianthus, Gaillardias, bearing Junel. limited. 

or 


“lily, V j Hibi . Gladiolus, Dablias, $3 100. SON OLUS G. 
Send for ice lat MELLEN, Mentor, 0. | DENS, Hutson, Mass. 
om 
At wholesale prices direct to the growers, cn square of 
MILLION Write for big ca and save 25% on Rag (be plants are set. Our new N $95 
yourorder. E. W. TOWNSEND, Salisbury, Maryland caring variety ie the result of ten, years 


Has deep root system that keeps of bearing 

Vegetable Plants Bess: Onion, 200 for the bot 

$2.98 per 1000 not prepaid. David Redway, Hartly, Del berries and our catalouue covering our entire ling 


ets. ; 300 for 81,20; 500 ‘or $2. 
ve 


everbearing Straw! 


—Get Farmer and well rooted. Also splendid ent 
BINDER TWINE Get cur low 1980 price. Farmer | Send for catalog. "Write today. 
ple ’ A. Burt & Sens, M Ohio. | W. N. Scarff & Sons, New Carlisie, Ohie 
BBAGE, collards, tomato. onion. sweet potato and other garden 


Write for Free Ca: . A. & lants eady. Hardy open field grown. Ship anywhere. 


Most Vegetables Need Sunlight 


By H. E. HAYDOCK 


is important in the garden 


If a garden gets too little sunlight, 
results will follow. If only a Of the 
garden is in the shade, and that during 
only a part of the day, bear in mind that 
there are vegetables that can get along 
with less sunlight than others. 

Among such vegetables y rg and ¢y- 
cumbers take first place. I first noted this 


by seeing the wild cucumber ing in 
dense I to arg 
in a part of my garden that was i 
shaded. I noticed that squash ceca 
among corn, so I decided to plant squashes 
in this shaded part, also. The results ip 
each case were satisfactory. Lettuce, 
carrots and beets can also get along with 
less sunlight than most vegetables. 

I do not think it wise to plant fruit 
trees in a garden. When first planted 
they are so small that the shade caused by 
them matters little, if placed a good 
distance apart, but in a short time the in 
creased size begins to cause trouble; thé 
vegetables show the effect of the shade. 
Also, their presence interferes to a certain 
extent with the cultivation of the garden, 
and unless it has been decided to give up 
that section to them and move the garden 
to a new placé, it is better to plant them 
elsewhere so that the garden will always 
get its full share of sunlight. 


American-Grown Endive 


When the war was two years old, endive 
vanished from nearly all markets, butitre- 
sapeed in the markets a few months 
aiter the submarine warfare was at ifs 
height. Inquiry developed the fact that 
these perfect specimens of French endive 
were labeled: “Grown in America.” It 
was one of the peaceful products of the 
outcome of the war. 
Only French soil had up to this time de 
veloped the short, stocky cone of bleached 
stem-like leaves, for that grown in 
iana was longer, and considered to be § 
trifle more bitter than the French variety. 
The first months of the war had li 
effect on the importation of endive, and 
every French steamer coming in 
hampers of it. Then there were moni 
when none came; the su ply could not 
even meet the demands of French tables 
It was this or some other influence that 
set American growers experimenting with 
French endive, and great success was | 
tained by John Daly of Michigan, William 
West of New Jersey and Van Sy 
Long Island. These growers and others 
met with complete success, and while the 
production was not great enough at first 
to permit of the low prices asked for 
French endive when its importation Was 
at its height, the product was a success 
far as looks and taste went. \ 
New Jersey. H. Harriet. 


Shaded Rhubarb Was Best 


I once found some rhubarb growing ia 8 
shady placé. When I pre some of it 
I thought I had discovered the finest 
variety of rhubarb in the world. I took up 


the roots, set them in my garden, and gave 
them good cultivation in the full il 
shine. When I cooked some of the stalks, 


_ Since then howe best firm be- 
ever in growing rhubarb in the shade. 
Try a few plants, at least, 
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All Together, Let Us Spray 
Spraying produces first-class fruit 


SECOND, CLASS! FRUIT 


CULLS 


SECOND CLASS FRUIT 


= 
Q 
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Left, results of six sprays; center, 
two sprays; right, one spray 


— Orchard Editor believes that it 
pays to spray. One of the most con- 
yincing arguments to the unbeliever is a 
piece of work done by Professor Mason of 
the New Jersey Agricultural College last 
year in some orchards at Riverton, N. J. 
The results are illustrated in the chart. 
| Part of one orchard was sprayed in the 
most approved way six times throughout 

season. ‘The trees produced eighty 
per cent first-class apples, 16.5 per cent 
second-class and 3.5 per cent culls. The 
total product was 28.3 barrels and the value 
was $128.83. 

Two sprays applied to the same number 
of trees under the same conditions re- 
sulted in only six per cent first-class fruit. 
There was seventy per cent second-class 
and twenty-four per cent culls. The trees 
produced 16.6 barrels which sold for $46. 
i One spray resulted in only 3.2 per cent 
first-class fruit. The percentage of second- 
class fruit was 67.8 per cent, and of culls 
twenty-nine per cent. The trees produced 
10.3 barrels which sold for $27.17. 

) From this work these conclusions can be 
drawn : Spraying increases the Soreeing 


e 
fruit produced, the total yield 


_ 02.4 tree, and the profits from fruit. 


| This boost for spraying comes from the 
county agent of Caldwell county, Mo.: 
“Two men cooperated in a sprayin 
demonstration last year. One man ha 
two rows of te trees in one of his or- 
chards, one of which was sprayed and the 
other left unsprayed. The sprayed row 
produced $75 worth of good pears and the 
unsprayed row, $11 worth. Mr. Uhland, 
the other cooperator referred to, did not 
spray two years ago and sold $300 worth 
apples. Last year he did spray, and 
oa worth of apples from the same 


Pruning Is Necessary, Too 


Spraying does some good on unpruned 
orchards, but to get best results trees must 
be pruned right, and otherwise properly 
handled. ing and spraying together 
Produce fine results, as the following letter 
m another Missouri county agent shows: 
} “The crops on two of the orchard 
demonstrations show very well the advan- 
tage of proper orchard management. From 
one small orchard of six acres the total in- 
come has been more than $1,500, while 
the neighboring orchards which had not 
teceived the proper care produced prac- 
eothing. This demonstration has 
been rp or two years. The orchard 
8 considered one of the best managed or- 
latds in the county. An old two-acre or- 
which had apparently been entirel 
festroyed by natural enemies, but whic 
mn taken care of as a farm bureau 
nstration for the past two years, will 
Ret nearly $1,000 this year. is is the 
result of thorough pruning and spraying. 
| Good ment made an old un- 


manage 
orchard produce 160 bushels of 


e apples the past season on 
[Continued on page 121) 


vetch. 


The easiest and safest way is to inoculate the seed with 
pure cultures of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, such as are supplied 
in Farmogerm. Such seed inoculation does away with the 
danger, present if soil inoculation is practiced, of spreading 
disease and undesirable bacteria from one field to another. 


Farmogerm is a culture of pure, nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria which supplies the elements needed 
for all growing legumes. Farmogerm is the only 
inoculant in which the bacteria are fresh and 
active years after it is made. This is possible be- 
‘cause of the patented stopper, which enables 
No one else can 
Be sure to get Farmogerm. 


the bacteria to breathe air. 
use this stopper. 


Without inoculation, alfalfa, clover and vetch 
For $2.00 an acre you 
can inoculate with Farmogerm, and insure a 


INOCULATE— 


are very likely to fail. 


vigorous, beautiful stand. 
PAYS! 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 
Dept. O, No. 80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


or FREE samples of Sudan 
and it’s free 
Dave Peck Seed Co. 


For 
Bumper Crops of 
ALFALFA , CLOVER and VETCH. 
Alfalfa, Crimson Clover and Vetch fail on many soils 
because these soils are deficient in nitrogen-fixing bacteria, 
upon which depend the welfare of these legumes. Agricultural 
authorities agree that these failures are unnecessary, because 
bacteria can be introduced into worn-out land by inoculation, 
and even poor soil thus made to support alfalfa, clover and 


The Greatest of all Forage Crops. Don’t be without a patch of Sudam Grass 
ear. Our Northern Grown stock gives splendid results, and we sell to you at wholesale , Wi 
¥ Seed Corn, Seed Oats, Grass Seed, etc. Our Big Catalog tells -ou 


for the asking. Be sure and write us toda 


a 


Low the 
can 


Is Your Soil Acid? 


Most legumes will not grow on 
acid soil. Be suce your soil is 
sweet before planting, Use lime 

nerously in connection with 
egumes. Most soils ‘in = 
South and Central Wese 
Lime Treatment. 


“Much pleased with Farmogerm.”” 
—South Carolina Experiment 
Station. 


“Quite remarkable results? 
Rhode Island Experiment Station. 


“Great promise for farm industry,” 
—NewYork College of Agriculture, 


Farmogerm 
is prepared for alfalfa, clover, 


vetch, cow peas, soy beans, 
peanuts, lucerne, peas, beans, 
sweet peas and all legumes. 
Five-acre size, $8.00; one-act 
size, $2.00; garden size, $.50, 
Our new book, “Nitrogen from 
the Air,” is free. Ask for it today. 
»If your dealer cannot 
Farmogerm, order direct, stat- 
ing crop to be inoculated. 


===-|! Seed Dealers, ' 
Attention! 


inoculant that does not deteriorate 
with age. No bad stocks left over. 
Write for our liberal proposition. 


1116 Pa. Ave., Evansville, ind. 


and 
Write for our 
Free Oataleg! Shows youhow you 
gan pare money by baring willl) 
Factory 
Basket Factory tn the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind, 


HIGH CDRAYERS 


Pressure 
Ospraymo With special fea’ all their own, 
Catalog your kind attention. 
Free They furnish sure protection.” 
PIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. 4, Elmira, New York 
EVERGREENS 
Tested Varietiss 


Write fortree Everg book, ill 1 in colors. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO.,80xS 235 Dundee. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


cessful 
ing catalog, which also 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER 
Bex 715, Quincy, 


1920 Catalog Js full of 

A. 4. HOFFMAN, inc. 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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NTERESTED in the future develop- 

ment of agriculture, the British farm- 

ing communities have embarked upon 
@ system of cooperation which already has 
valuable results, and seems destined to be- 
come more beneficial as time runs on. It is 
the direct outcome of the unity that pre- 
vails in the industry. A nation-wide 
scheme is in operation founded by the 
Earl of Selborne, ex-Governor of South 
Africa, and a great land owner and prac- 
tical farmer. The scheme is securely 
founded on the principle of mutual help. 

Cooperation is maintained through the 
agency of the Agricultural Organization 
Society, which possesses branches in all 
parts of Britain. The branches are in 
=? of active committees of farmers 
aided by expert officials. This is not 
merely an advice-giving institution; it is 
a buying and selling concern that assists 
the all or great land-cultivator in pro- 
curing all the materials required and, if 
necessary, will dispose of the produce. It 
is a valuable asset to agriculture. If a 
group of farmers needs motor tractors, 
reaping machinery or other implements, 
the farmers make known their requests to 
the local committee which passes them on 
to headquarters. 

Suppose the American makes of tractors 
and Sepesting machines are required— 
instructions to purchase are cabled to 
agents of the Society in the United States 
or Canada. The implements are bought 
and dispatched before the individual pur- 
chaser could well start negotiations, and 
as they are bought in bulk they are secured 
at cheaper rates, while shipping companies 
are willing to give, and do give, cheaper 
freight rates for a quantity than they 


By W. D. BLACK, England 


would if single machines had to be carried. 

The British farmers reap the benefit. 
One group of English farmers has just 
discovered that through this cooperative 
system it has secured the best class of 
American implements at a price twenty- 
five per cent below what the implements 
would have cost if the buyers had gone into 


the market individually. Atleast, the Soci- - 


ety saved the British middleman’s profit. 

The mutual assistance is carried a stage 
further. The Society is building up a 
stock of ‘standardized parts for all the 
better makes of agricultural machines. If 
a member of the organization has a break- 
down on the harvest field and holds no 
spare parts, he wires or phones to the 
nearest depot and the required parts are 
promptly forwarded per express. Repairs 
are quickly executed and work resumed. 
Time is saved; and in the fickle climate 
against which the British farmers have to 
contend, time is of extreme value. 

The cooperative principle is applied to 
the testing of seeds and the work in this 
direction alone has proved so valuable 
that it more than justifies the inception of 
the organization scheme. At the testing 
stations it has been found that farmers in 
one area were using seed not best suited 
to the land, although there was good and 
suitable seed in another part of the coun- 

A transference was affected with 
noticeably ‘beneficial results in both 
districts. A seed exchange with branches 
all over Britain promises to be of great 
service in advancing the development of the 

ain-growing industry; improvements of 
rom ten to thirty per cent in the cereal and 


root crops are confidently anticipated, 
Here exists another telling instance of the 
value of national unity and willing é 
selling department, sow 
e selling department, now in a 
of evolution, is calculated to give a hand 
blow to the speculator and the middlemep 
who, in Britain as well as in the United 
States, do not sow, but reap the advan 
tages produced by skilled farming. The 


idea behind the scheme is to eliminate 


speculation and middle-dealing com 
Pp etely and allow farmers to gain the full 

enefit of the crops they have sown, risked 
and produced. ; 

A pernicious system exists that is always 
to the disadvantage of the grower. Sup 
pose one crop is abundant in a particular 
area; the farmers discover their im 
mediate markets glutted and have no om 
ganization whereby the supply can follow 
the demand. The speculator comes along 
and farmers have either to sell at produ 
tion cost or hold up and risk a loss ’ 
deterioration .of the material. If 
speculator secures a deal, he trans-ships the 
grain, potatoes or wool to the unburdened’ 
market and = the profit that legiti-’ 
mately should have been farmers’ money.’ 
The cooperative scheme is to sell at a rock- 
bottom commission the produce in the 
demand market, and insure that the 
argued will have the profit instead of 

are production price or even worse—@ 
decided loss upon his labor. 

This cooperative movement on the part 
of a whole nation of farmers is just in if 
infancy; it is only a child of one year, but: 
it is so vigorous and healthy that nobod 
hesitates in predicting that as it grows 
age it will increase greatly in usefulness. 


Breaking Into the Farming Business—sy pr. 


GREAT many letters come to us from 
young men, often from older onesas 
well, asking advice about how to get started 
in farming. Most of them are from city men 
who have a longing for the country, and 
who do not find much chance for advance- 
ment in city occupations. Frequently they 
are from invalids who need out-door life. 

A young man living in Bellaire, O., was 
Visiting a friend one and happened to 
run across a copy of The Farm Journal. 
“There must have been a contagious germ 
somewhere on the leaves of that paper,” 
he says, “for then and there I contracted 
such a desire to be a farmer that I still 
have a longing for a farm home of my own. 
A few months ago I married a girl fresh 
from the farm, and now I have the farm 
fever right. We have some capital, but 
we are unable to decide which would be 
the best thing to do—hire out for a year, 
rent a small farm, or buy a place and start 
@ greenhorn, although my knowledge o 
farming is decidedly limited.” 

Our advice to this young couple is to 
hire out for a year or two on a good farm 
where they can get good living conditions, 
and where both of them can get something 
to do, the wife by helping in the household, 
or with cows and poultry. This will give 
the experience necessary for successful 
farming. As soon as this experience has 
been acquired, the next step is to rent a 
good farm, using their present capital 


and . 


what they can save while working to 
provide the necessary teams and equip- 
ment. Just as soon as they have been 
able to save enough to make as much as a 
half payment on a good farm of their own 
they should do so. In this way they can 
have a good farm home by the time they 
are in middle life, and a little later can 
own this home free of debt. There is no 
reason at all why these young people 
should not succeed in their wishes. 

A young man down in North Carolina 
writes: “I am a young man twenty years 
old with a common school education and 
with no land or money. I am writing you 
for advice as to what is the surest and 
safest occupation I can follow. I like 
machinery, and farming also. Is there 
any danger of the field of auto and tractor 
mechanics being overcrowded in the 
future?” 

To this last question.we would answer 
that we do not believe a good auto or trac- 
tor mechanic need ever fear lack of em- 
8 agony It is the poor mechanic that 
finds the field overcrowded. Good ones 
will never be too plentiful. 

But since this young man likes farming 
too, we would suggest a course similar to 
that outlined above in answer to the 
Ohio correspondent. It would fifially end 
in the ownership of a good farm home. A 
successful farmer’s life would be much more 
attractive to me than the work of machin- 
ist, and will bring more satisfaction in the 


long run, though it will not earn quite #0 
much for the first few years. 

The following letter comes from Penne 
sylvania: “I am a young man twenty-4iz 
years old, married, and have one child. 
am a plumber by trade, live in town, have 
a nice garden, and sixty chickens, young 
and old. My success with chickens # 
good. Four of my school vacations and 


‘one winter I spent on a farm. Have 


yg a bit of experience and read a go 
eal. Would you advise me to take a si 
months’ course at the state agricul 
college, go as a farm-hand for a or two, 
or rent a farm for a few years before buy- 
ing? I have enough money to buy some 
stock and implements, but not enough to 
buy afarm at present. I wish to do generat 
farming, such as raising wheat, oats, ep 
some fruit, also a few cows, sheep, hogs: 
chickens, all of these on a e. 
The plans this young man 
formulated are excellent. 
good idea to get the six months at college, 
especially since he has had enough farm 
experience to make the instruction under- 
standable. He could then work for pet 
as a hired man. He would not need t0 
work longer, as he already has some, x 


would then be in order until he has 


perience and considerable capital. eu ; 


capital to pay half the purchase price 9 
goodfarm. Hi plane for 


Here is one m an older map 
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House No..593—Planned 
for farm needs—lots of big, — 
| bath; big living and 

g rooms. Entry washroom; big, 
light kitchen with pantry; built-in 
pantry cases, etc, See catalog. 


200 Home Plans FREE! /, 
Mail the Coupon Below! /* 


You can’t get started too soon if you intend to do any 
building this coming spring! Lumber stocks short 
everywhere—mills flooded with orders—thousands plan- 
ning new homes, for the country is 30% underbuilt. 
Your protection lies in ordering now, while stocks are still 
intact. To delay may mean disappointment. Send for 
our Book of 200 Home Plans TODAY! Get it in time 
to make leisurely selection, and have all your lumber and 
millwork on the ground promptly before the spring rush begins! 


Make Big Savings on Distinctive Homes — Guaranteed Costs! 


In our Home Plan will find the planned by expert architects for beautifulexterior igcations: color 
house to suit your needs here are c bunga- —best arranged and most convenient interior. We 
lows; large, roomy farmhouses; Colonial homes furniah al all materials—and guarantee the price to i 
inexpensive one- and two-story cottages. And every cover everything exactly as specified. Ne 
one has been built scores of times—tested and items; no unexpected charges to run up the bill. 
proved in all parts of the country. complete list of materials we furnish, given in Pai 
All Gordon- Van Tine Homes are distinctive — detail in our Free Plan 
Ready-Cut Saves Big Money 
By machine-cutting (accurate to the 64th of an inch), we doin a few minutes 
what takes c ters hours to do by hand. Here is a big labor-saving. All 
s fitted and numbered enables even inexperienced | to put up Gordon-Van 
ine Ready-Cut Homes quickly—another saving in time construction 


cost. And because every timber, every lank is cut to exact size, you save 
again through avoiding waste of valuable material. No left over “kindling 
wood” bought at lumber prices. Material comes in sealed car—we ship any- 
where and guarantee safe delivery. Lumber not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Homes That Are Practical, Wholesale Prices! 


You get all the comfort geppenioneee-t We sell from-mill-direct-to-you. Our 
bedrooms, comfortable resources are over $1,000,000.00, we operate 
designed kitchen (all well li - ited po ven- four mills, buy our timber in ‘oui loads, 
tilated) large closets, a oe le porches, fire employ hundreds of men—do business in 


places and many built-in every state inthe Union. Operating on a 

large of skilled architects gna —— basis, we are able to s you we 
experts make Gordon-Van est grade, clean, unblemished lumber 

Tine Homes practical, comfortable. saitwagk ‘at lowest wholesale prices! 


tters customers. ‘ween 

Wife, and $900 0 Kurtz, Penn. Saved *—John Fernandes, 
m vin, ere easily 

Carpenters and Contractors— From you for 6. and got better Homan 

Write for Catalogs | 8 complete 


Four Big Mills—Davenport ; | Miss. ; Chehalis, Wash: St. Mo. We ship from point 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back 
7111 Gordon St. Established Over Half a Century Davenport, Iowa 
Gordon-Van Tine Co., 7111 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa. 
Please send me Free Books as checked here. I am most interested in 
OGordon-Van Tine Homes [JGordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings. [Building Material Catalog. [JGarages—Ready-Cut 


L tom Address 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


NEW PRODUCTS 
AND RETAIL STORES 


by J. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY > 


OR fifty - three years the 

Winchester Repeating Arms 

Company has made and mar- 
keted arms and ammunition. 


During this half century the 
Winchester Company has endeavored 
sincerely to give every customer, 
large or small, the finest merchandise 
it could make. 


And it has tried to deal fairly in 
all ways with every patron. 


Winchester now enters two new 
fields of effort: 


First, the making and marketing 
of Winchester Cutlery, Tools, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Skates, Flashlights, and 
other new products. 


Second, the selling of Winchester 
products through Selected Dealers 


and the operation of Winchester Re- 


tail Hardware Stores. 


We believe that the manufactur- 
ing personality which has _ built 
world-wide respect for Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition will produce 
a character in Cutlery, Tools, Fishing 


Tackle, etc., that has not been 
offered the public heretofore. 


And we believe that Winchester 
organization methods applied to 
Winchester Hardware Stores will 
develop a retail service unprecedented 
in the merchandising of hardware 
and sporting goods. 


This new Winchester plan is one of 
the largest undertakings in the history 
of American business. Its object is 
economic: To manufacture hardware 
and sporting goods in volume and 
fully up to the finest traditions of 
Winchester, and deliver them to the 
consumer at the lowest possible cost. 


We hope and believe that this plan 
will benefit the American public; like- 
wise all of our competitors, be they 
jobbers, retailers, or manufacturers. 


The WINCHESTER Sign is ap- 
pearing on the leading retail hardware 
stores. This sign will be found to 
stand for the same sincerity which for 
half a century has enriched the name 
Winchester throughout the world. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A: 
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most boys began their study of birds b 

collecting eggs. Those beautiful, del- 
jeately fashioned wonders of nature were 
taken and cherished by the young fellow 
who had collecting for a pastime. But little 
by little, people came to realize that birds 
were of great value to agriculture, that they 
were a great inspiration to wholesome out- 
door life, and that therefore they should not 
be plundered. Today people’s interest is 
strongly enlisted in birds, and public senti- 
ment protects the birds’ homes even more 
effectively than do fines imposed-by law. 

Boys and girls have no¢ lost out by this 
change. Rather, they have gained because 
birds are becoming more and more abundant, 
and through the teachings of the schools, of 


T est was a time not long ago when 


Ruffed grouse’s nest with fourteen eggs 
Audubon societies, and of Liberty Bell bird 
dubs, millions of children are learning to 
study living birds, their eggs, and all the 
birds’ habits. 

There is little wonder, however, that birds’ 

should fascinate. Their great variety 
color and size, and the very difficulty of 
reaching many nests, have made egg collect- 
ing a hobby with thousands of lovers of out- 
of-doors, And most of all these lovers want to 
preserve their discoveries. Nowadays the 
camera offers them the means of doing so. 
oreover, pictures have many advantages 
over a mere collection of eggs, for they pre- 
serve the whole scene, nest as well as eggs, on 
the photographic plate, and all without harm 
to the bird’s home. 

Some precautions, of course, must be 
taken. The nest should not be touched until 
all the ores are laid, and preferably not until 
the bird has incubated for a few days because, 
if disturbed when beginning to incubate, she 
may desert her nest. 

n when the time to photograph.comes, 
th greatest care must be taken not to hurt 

@ good hiding of the nest. If it is neces- 


Cou 


Birds’ Eggs, Big and Little—sy c. 


Killdeer’s nest with one egg and 
three young 


sary to expose the nest to better light, the 
vegetation should not be cut away, but 
should merely be bent aside in such a way 
that it can be restored to its original position. 
If the proper care is tfsed, the bird will re- 
turn to her nést as if her secret had never 
been discovered, and the photographer will 
be rewarded by being able to observe and 
photograph the young. How much closer 
is this observer to the bird’s life than the one 
who merely collects eggs. For the collector, 
even after securing his treasure from rocky 
ledge or tree-top, never knows anything of 
the wonder accomplished within the egg. 
The bird’s life, like any other life, begins 
with a single cell. Every egg contains one 
minute cell which is only a microscopic part 
of the egg as we know it. This germinal cell, 
from which develops the perfected young, re- 
sides in the female bird’s ovary and remains 


there until it accumulates a yolk which is a 
mass of food for the unhatched but growin 
young. When the yolk has reached its fu 
size, it, with the cell, passes out of the ov 
into the oviduct, in the upper part of whie 
the white or albumen, another mass of food, 
is added, and in the lower part of which a 
protecting shell is added. Last of all come 
ar and markings shortly before the egg is 
aid. . 
In every essential all eggs, even the smallest 
insects’ eggs, are alike; but birds’ eggs are the 
most highly developed. They resemble 
mostly the eggs of reptiles, and this is not 
surprising, for birds had reptile-like ances- 
tors. The eggs of most reptiles, however, 
are leathery or parchment-like and are never 
colored. But the greatest difference between 


The meadow-lark’s nest with its roof 


birds’ eggs and reptiles’ eggs is that birds’ 
eggs require incubation in order to develop. 

The length of time needed for incubation 
varies greatly with different birds. Birds 
whose young are able to run about as soon as 
hatched require a longer period of incubation 
than those whose young are.hatched helpless. 
The size of the bird also controls the length 
of the incubation period, large birds taking a 
rm ay time to hatch their eggs than small 
birds. Most of our common small birds re- 
quire only from ten days to two weeks. The 
hen and wild-fowl-like birds, such as the 
partridge, require about three weeks, hawks 
about four weeks, and the emu of Australia 
about ten weeks. 

Likewise, the size of birds’ eggs varies with 
the different families of birds. The two ex- 
tremes are the eggs of the humming-birds 
and those of the ostriches. The huss 
birds’ eggs are no larger than beans, while 
the ostriches’ are between five and six inches 
in diameter. Some birds of the same size, 
however, lay eggs of very different dimen- 
sions. The catbird and spotted sandpiper, 

[Continued on page 90] 


Sixth Annual Bird Day—April 9, 1920 


want every Liberty Bell Bird Club 

1 member to celebrate our Bird Day. 
4n time we hope the second Friday in April 
nll be observed officially in every state. For 
&X years we have written to all the governors 
~ them to cooperate with us. Some 
ve done so; others declare the day is too 
sort or too late, while some fail to reply to 
etters. We believe that one day cel- 
fe ted is much better than forty-eight dif- 
rent days. It matters little whether the 
tba warm or cold, rainy or sunshiny. The 
obiect is to arouse public interest in 
od ird life and to bring the subject before 
ry boy and girl in our country. Now, for 

ge 

» 48k your local paper to print the ad- 
Mntages of celebrating one bird day through- 


eet the country, and to print the pledge and 


tell of the work of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. 

Second, plan a celebration in your — 
town or city. Whether five or five hund 
respond is immaterial. Plan, anyway. 

Third, ask the village or town store to have 
a display of bird-houses, bird pictures, bird 
books and cameras. Remember, we hunt 
birds and birds’ eggs with a camera. 

Fourth, write the pledge at the top of a 
long sheet of paper and canvass your neigh- 
borhood for new members for the club. A 
nominal charge of three cents for each mem- 
ber is a new rule of the club. Send all names 
and their addresses to the club and the but- 
tons and guides will be sent to you to dis- 
tribute to the new members. 

Don't fail to do this. We want every man, 
woman and child in the United States a 
Liberty Bell Bird Club member. 


Our Club 


(From the following can be secured items for 
your local paper and for your celebration :) 
Organized January 1, 1913, with one member. 
Up to February 18, 1919, exactly 861,326 per- 
sons had signed its pledge. ‘ 

Its sole object is to save the song and in- 
sectivorous birds. and bring back the right 
balance of bird life. Notice the word balanee. 

Its founder saw that the mace of bird 
clubs confined their activitier to the cities, 
This club was especially formed to interest, 
instruct and enlist the support ot the men, 
women and children of the country—the place 
where the birds are really found. ; 

The need of sueh a club is readily seen. 
when reports show that ninety_per.comb Ol 

ad {Continued on page 91) 
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EAD the curious historical items to the right. 
These are only a few of many intensely inter- 
esting facts that mark the development of time 
keeping, told of in the wonderful book, ‘“Time-Tell- 
ing Through the Ages,’’ published to commemorate 
Ingersoll’s first quarter century of watch-making. 
} Ingersolls were first sold in 1893—big, bulky 
watches that wound in the back and ticked like an 
all-service gasoline engine. But they kept time. Sixty 
million have been sold in all, and the line now consists 
of fifteen different models, including jeweled watches 
and the famous Radiolites that tell time in the dark. 


TFugersott s 
25% Anniversary 


“Time-Telling Through the Ages” is the first com- 
plete authoritative work on the subject of the de- 
velopment of time-pieces. It was written by Mr. 
Harry C. Brearley, the well-known writer and is 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 296 pages 
16 illustrations by Hiller, 8 plates 
showing the development of 


Ingersoll Radiolite, $3.25 


222 °s 
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ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Through the Ages’ 

atyour Public 
Library or at stores 
with the Ingersoll 
Anniwersary Display 


Noe. 1—A book that every lady 
contemplating marriage should e. 
No. 2— A book that every married woman 


For Men 


No. aM hook for young men contem- 
No.4—A 


Oliver Publishing Company 
135 North 13th Street, ere Nebraska 
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woaranteed. Gates 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L, Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to ea 

aint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 

le for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 3 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 

OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Also Green 
HONE County’s Famous Cheese. Price list free. 
J. B. ROSA. Monree, Wis. 


See “Time Telling 
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be seen.from the i 
difference in size in this case is due tog 
fact that the catbird’s young is a tiny, 
helpless bit of bird, while the sandpiper'’sigg 
fluffy, active, little ball of down which ae 
follow its parents as soon as hatched... ~~ 

Many of us have wondered, no doubt, wig 
some birds lay so few eggs and some so many, 
Nature is indeed a good mother in the 
she looks out for her children, for she sega 
it that the birds which have the most énemis 
lay the greatest number of eggs, while thos 
which have the fewest enemies ~ 3 the small. 
est number. Many of the sea birds, the awke 
murres and gannets, for example, retin @ 
the nesting season, to rocky islands and cif 
where they are isolated from plunderig 
animals; and because they are thus com 
paratively safe from harm, they lay only om 
egg. The tiny humming-birds lay but 
while the partridges and ducks lay from twely 
to twenty because their eggs and young am 
subject to many dangers. 

Perhaps birds’ eggs make their s 
appeal to us because of their varied 
Some are pure white; others are whitish, db 
icately tinted with pink or green; some a 
curiously marked with lines or dots, and som 
are bright greenish blue. Birds which ly 
white eggs are, for the most part, of the hoe 
nesting species like the owls and w 
and since their eggs are well hidden, it hm 
not been necessary for their eggs to 
protective coloration. On the other hand, te 
sandpipers and plovers which nest on i 
open ground, have great need of hiding ther 
eggs, and have, therefore, developed pe 
tectively colored eggs which resemble ther 
environment so closely that they are vey 
difficult to see. 

When we consider the advantages whid 
come from protectively colored. eggs, 
may wonder why some eggs are 80 Gi 
spicuously colored. We should bear in mim 
that brightly colored eggs are usually tag 
in nests hidden in the foliage of trees @ 
bushes, or in the grasses and weeds on & 
ground. The meadow-lark’s white eg 
spotted with reddish brown are quite ¢oF 
spicuous in themselves, but any one who ha 
searched for the meadow-lark’s nest know 
how well itgis hidden. Not only is it artally 
constructed of the grass which surroundsi} 
but it is even roofed over and made almot 
invisible to prying eyes. 
| The boys and girls who learn to know i 
more difficult groups of our common 
and to recognize their eggs, may be proud@ 
their nature lore. They will find camem 
very helpful, and a collection of photographt 
will be far more valuable records of p' D 
bird study than any collection of 
could be. In photographing a bird’s 
be careful not to touch the eggs or hai 
nest. If the place where the nest 1s 8 


may 


Ne dark, have a mirror and reflect the light 


LEASE send in a full account 
of your Bird Day celebration, 
with a photograph, if 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will enrolled 
guide sent you. a two-color 
cate of Membership is desired, send tem 
cents. There are no ‘dues, no fines, n0 
assessments. Ask the school-veacher to 
organize a bird club. °876,264 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


possible. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promisé 
to study and protect all song and insectty- 
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Sixth Annual Bird Day 
~ [Continued from page 89] 
bird life of the country has been destroyed 


Mad $1,300,000,000 a year is lost by the 


Eemers and fruit growers by the ravages of 
Gects. The only natural enemies of all 
life are the birds. 

The number of insects eaten by birds is 
most unbelievable. In Massachusetts alone 
gore than 21,000 bushels are eaten daily 


juring the summer. 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club has brought the 
battle for birds before 4,335 county superin- 
undents, 122,471 teachers, and has introduced 
tind study into thousands of country schools. 

It was at the forefront of the bird sanctuary 
movement. The Liberty Bell Bird Club was 
me of the first, if not the first, to advocate 
te establishment of a protected plot, dedi- 
ated to the birds, in every community 
(roughout this country, in all cemeteries, 
wd on every farm. The Liberty Bell Bird 
(lub has now four official bird sanctuaries 
shere birds are protected and carefully and 
wientifically studied for the benefit of its 
members. No. 1 is at Wallops Island, Va.; 
No. 2at The Whealton Game Farm, Chinco- 
teague, Va.; No. 3 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa.; and 
No.4, Cobb Island, Md. We also have thou- 


ands of bird sanctuaries, under the care of - 


mbers. 
have put thousands of bird- 
houses, and have faithfully fed the birds in 
winter and given them water in summer. 


Our Platform 


Protection, by adequate laws, throughout the 
world for all song and insectivorous birds. 

The teaching of practical ornithology in all 
public and private schools. 

The tion, but not the persecution, of 
tats, red squirrels and all enemies of bene- 

ial birds. 

The establishment of bird sanctuaries in 
gyery city, town, village and hamlet. 

The planting of trees, shrubs and vines 
that will attract and feed our birds. 

The putting up of safe and artistic bird- 
houses and the feeding of our winter birds. 

The establishment of a National Bird Day 
om the second Friday in April of every year, 
to arouse interest in birds, bird conservation 
and bird protection. 


Our Pledge 


“I ved to become a member of The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, and promise to study and pro- 
tect all song and insectivorous bi do 
what I can for the club.’ 

To join, copy the pledge, sign your name 
and address, enclose a three-cent stamp, send 
it to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and your name will be enrolled and the 
dub button and twenty-page guide sent you. 
There are no dues, no fines, no assessments. 


Suggested Program for Bird Day 


1, Invocation. 


. Music. 
%, The Liberty Bell Bird Club, its work, 
and platform. 
Address by superintendent, teacher or 
Mominent bird lover. 
5, Recitation. 
6. Essay. The Conservation of Birds. 
1. Bird sanctuaries. Demonstration of 
bird-houses, bird baths and bird feeding 


8, Recitation. 
%. Adjourn to a suitable place and plant a 
> that will be dedicated to the birds. Con- 
t your local nurseryman about the variety 
for your district. If weather is not suit- 
can be done at another time. 
1, Music—‘America.” 


8, an 


Measuring Rainarops 


AVE you ever tried to measure a rain- 
or i p? It’s easy, and very interesting, 
den or you won’t find them all the same 


: a don’t need to sit out in the rain with 
thei Measure and try to catch them on 
four way down, butsput a shallow dish of 
ee fe on the steps and let it catch a few 
in for you. Then place the dish in the 
vil ah the water has evaporated and you 
sian’ little hard pellets in the flour which 

you just the diameter of the raindrop. 
. “PS you'll find the drops all the same size 


Single shower—or perhaps you won't! 
you to find that out for 
loro 


thy A. Baldwin, Mass. , 
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Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction 
is the one essential the greatest artists de- 
mand in the making of talking-machine 
records, . 

Because of their dominant position in 
the world of music, because of the pride 
they take in their art, it is a prime requi- 
site that their interpretations shall be 

reproduced in all their original beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s 

“greatest angers and instrumentalists have 
en eir art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium 
through which they themselves wish to 
be heard. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Any Victor 
dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. Write to us for catalan 


name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Big Band Catalog sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to 

the.highest priced cornets in the world. 

Used 4 Py Army and Navy. Send for 
i 


LYON & HEALY 
59-91 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


ig, illustrated, 
in 


ly descriptive. ention what 


instrument interests you. 
Free trial. Eas - 
ments. Sold by Teading 
music stores everywhere. Larkin Paints, 


information. 


Rooting, 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


MakeYour Bike a 


Motorcycle 


Write for new Paint Book showing 
els and Varnishes 
in actual colors, also valuable pain 
Money-saving offers 
Tools, ete., for the farm and home. 


You Get Factory Prices 


Bept. 327 Galesburg, Kansas. , MOVIE MACHINE 


always speak well of each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal whenever 
you write an advertiser. Every time, remember ! 


GIVEN 


‘owerla. 
Given 


ts, and some 
8 which ly 
voodpecken 
s to develop 
nest on th 
hiding their | 
semble that | | 
| 
nade almost | 
of the egg 
tis Victor T: Machine Co. ) 
| 
} 
€ Rook 
| _ 
SS 
ea i i d Varnishes 
and ad- Wr art made exclustvely in our own factories 
,send it 2) Sold to you at Factory Prices. Quality, 
enrolled GUNS The low cost Shaw Attach- durability and satisfaction _ guaranteed. 
ty-page ment fite any bicycle. Think now about ie Ss ing painting. ee 
Certifi- Easily put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- Write for FREE PAINT BOO No, 4. i a 
end ten essary. Write st once for Free Book, also about o Y. ie ae 
ines, - Shaw Motorbicycle, a complete power bike at big saving. Larkin Coe Buffalo, N. s a 
acher 
acher 
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[t 1s cheaper to paint than to repair 


Every successful farmer 
knows that it is cheaper to take 
care of what you have than it is 
to replace it. 


The weather causes metal to 
rust and wood to decay. All 


rust; all decay, starts at the sur- _ 


face. And from there eats away, 
night and day. Your home and 
barns begin to go down. Silos 


decay. Pens, coops and sheds 


become weather racked. All 
have to be repaired or replaced. 


Acoat of Acme Quality House 
Paint on your house, or Barn 
Paint on your out buildings will 
bar the elements, and preserve 
these buildings indefinitely. 
Rust can’t get in, nor decay. By 
saving the surface you save all, 


There’s an Acme Quality Paint or Finish for every surface to be saved on the farm. 
Write for the Acme Quality Painting Guide, also the book on Home Decorating. 


[ The Country Boy andi 


Interesting Club News 


N Mississippi: Of 430 club bo 

course last summer at the Mississipgt Agi 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
number expect to go to when 
have finished high school. 

In Idaho: The 2,889 boys and gia 
completed their club work in 1919 reporme 
production amounting to $95,99231 
cost of production was $38,087.70, leering 
them a net profit of $57,904.61. The Lapa 
project was canning. The boys and ga 
eanned fruit, vegetables and meat Wort 
$34,909.67, at a cost of $17,181.95, Ther 
net profit was $17,727.72. 

In Kansas: Fifteen boys and girls whag 
members of the pure-bred Shorthorn ha 
club at Manhattan, Kans., enrolled gm 
taneously in the ‘Better Sires—Better Sigh 
campaign. Each youngster owns ope pu 
bred heifer, and some of them also iy ® 
swine and poultry. 

n Missouri: The corn club winnet gy fi 
Herman Booi, of Amoret, who raised eighty be 
three bushels and ten pounds on his agp 
Here is how Arthur Gwin of the same stay 
handled his grand champion club pig: 

“I decided to join the Livingston emmy 
pig club because I wanted to raise some pum 
bred hogs. I bought a fine Spotted Pola 
China gilt for $50. I put her on pasture, af 
fed her oats, corn, shorts and alfalfa witha 
the fresh water she wished to.drink, f 


seven pigs, four sows and three males. Thy 
were all healthy and thrifty pigs. Owing 
her suckling so heavy, I could not feed be 
any shorts. When Idid the pigs would seo, 
When the pigs were about three weeks of 
one of the male pigs died. I did not knw 
the cause of his death. 


“I weaned the pigs when they were about 
WT, eight weeks old and turned the sow on par 
them so they hardly knew they were 
PAINTS & FINISHES I fed them corn, tankage and shorts, wih 
fresh water where they could get it all the 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. G, Detroit, Mich took 
air. He won first in Spo 
Boston Dallas Toledo Minneapolis Lincoln Birmingham Pittsburgh Los A: i ; in the 
Cincinnatt Chicago Topeka Nashville St-Leuis Portland Fort Werth SaitlateCity 
. souri Farm Congress I showed this male ant 
‘ took first male, first and second sows, ai 
in t potted Poland China. ‘ 
ery “On November 8, all the club pe x 
Your “GAS” and judged pits. and 
O our second and third gilts, first an 
m ALL Your Trouble “The Spray of Death” | | in Spotted Poland China clasoos. Aig 
won third on pen and hogs in 
f) 5-DAY FREE TRIAL] | | kills flies, roaches, bedbugs, fleas, | | I sold all of my hogs except the best gh 
oe joney-back Guarantee aadems, ants, lice, mites, water bugs. which I bought back at $75 for olub wat 
we: Entirely NEW principle— trial of this famous and always- next year. My total sales amounted to d 
A not a moving part — Simple. successful insecticide convinces any purchaser. with $48.50 premiums, making a grand total 0 
Has the Pep and Power. It kills insects instantly—quick, sure, cheap. of $543.50. I cleared about $47 a heats @ a 
There are two kinds — ARSWEET am planning to go into s eb aa 
U & J Household Insecticide—for indoor use; it will year. I have learned that the by < d 
be bd not stain—and “ Flyof” Insecticide for live fleshed pig is the one that takes them 
stock and poultry. trial proves the goods prizes. Iam to have my sow bring h 
ar uretor —2 oz. sample FREE. 1-gallon can, ail early this year, so that they will be law t 
: charges prepaid, $3. for the fairs and shows.” r 
i Doubles Mileage—Guaranteed SHOEMAKER & BUSCH 4 
No Priming. 60,000 delighted users, Now ready seve 
for’ Ford. Dodge. Maxwell apd Overland. 511-515 Arch St, Philadelphia 
thirty minutes—some good open territory. applying “Fiyof” and **Airsweet”’ are always ex- 
We also manufacture the U. & J. FORD TIMER. r 
Will last as jong as the car. PRICE $2.50. . 
U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. rT 
Dept. 232—507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO “New Oliver 
| Typewriter The Wideawakes 
FACTORY = T0 RIDER Only Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow : 
: SAVES YOU MONEY i Every farm boy should become a member : 


ite name 
eZ Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on This is your great opportu- To join, copy the pledge, wri 
rs \ a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES nity to own a fine $100 Oliver | || address, send to us, and your name wil ¥ 
Hae me La) now come in 44 styles, colors and at a $43 saving. Brand new. enrolled and the button and folder 

And on easy terms of $3 per sent'you free. There are no dues, 


month. Our new plan explains 
free trial offer. Write for it. 
We’ also send our new 
booklet, “The Typewriter on 
the Farm,” which explains the 
many uses, how to systematize 
accounts and correspondence, 
Send for information today. 


no assessments. Wideawakes now — 


fair, to lend a helping 
in farming, and to have brotherly 


for farm boys everywhere. 


4 = BARN RED 

tec put her in a clean shed and pen where ther 
were plenty of windows for sunshim, 
brushed and petted her to keep her cleanai 
Sees quiet until farrowing. On April 11 she hal 

i 

i 

on at and 8) days trial 
{ Wy actual riding! vest. inted in | 
i A EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at | Membership Certificate prin ts. | 
JA cach prices, colors, with gold seal attached, 10 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts, member of 

ka sundries until you eet our big The Wideawakes, and prom 
= Agoncs ad A postal The OLIVER Tipewriter Gmoeny 


The Country Boy and Girl | 


IS is to announce our Fifth Annual 
Farm Competition. We want to know 
what farm of three or more acres has the 
greatest variety of birds. The competition 
this month of April and all reports 


_must be in by July 1. Three observations are 


to be taken, one each in April, May and June. 
Make out your report in this style: 
N: 


Number acres............ 
Dates of observation. .April...May...June 
Species seen.......... April. ..May...June 

umber of species seen ................4. 
Semplete list of species 
Number of birds on farm (estimated)...... 

Ten complete sets of bird pictures (twenty- 
five in each set) will be awarded to the ten 
best and most complete reports. 

We want 100 reports from each state. Don’t 
let this important matter slip your mind. It’s 
a real work for bird club members and the 
Wideawakes. 


| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 


Good-Morning, Mr. Mocking-Bird 


Good-morning, Mr. Mocking-Bird. 
“Your own good-morning, sir, to you!”’ 
There never was, upon my word, 
A single song so true. 


Yet I am told you pilfer songs, 
Yes, any song you chance to hear, 
And never doubt if it belongs 

To you, you buccaneer. 


“But tell me, sir, if I am deft 
At adding songs to my own store, 
And yet if all the songs are left 
Just as they were before, 


“And if I fly about and love 
Beauty as any bird has lief, 
The song of whip-poor-will and dove 
And thrush—am Ia thief? _ 


“Of course, dear sir, you never heard 
A song, a single song, so true!” 
Good-morning, Mr. Mocking-Bird. 

“Good-morning, sir, to you!” 
Whitter Bynner. 


How Humming-Birds Bathe 


Not being acquainted with the bathing habits 
of humming-birds, a Californian put out an 
abalone shell as the most artistic bathing- 
dish he could find, but never to his knowledge 
did a bird pay the least attention to it. 
One morning, in the midst of a shower, 
ver, a humming-bird crouched down on 
the wet blade of a dogwood leaf, and her 
rapidly fluttering wings spattered the rain- 
in every direction. The bird went from 
to leaf until she had succeeded in getting 


very wet; then she perched on a twig, . 


shook a the drops, and carefully preened her 


It is not improbable that, in the absence of 
Tain, humming-birds use the dewdrops of 
early morning. In closer captivity one bird 
bathed in a gladiolus blossom. ‘Thereafter 
® pitcher-plant was used. A humming-bird 
accustomed to drinking sweetened water 

& spoon, one day found water instead of 
Sweets in the spoon, whereupon she at once 
slighted on the edge and took a bath. 

: Edwin Tarrisse. 


4 Baby Bird: “I’m awfully tired of living 


One-room apartment!” 


How Many Birds on Your Farm? 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 


Two More! 
_ I gave away two automobiles in February, and I am ‘giving two more 
this month. Last winter I gave away six, and eighteen more Cleo that—not 
to mention pianos, motorcycles, watches, victrolas, etc., ete. Now I have 


decided to give away, on June 5, 1920, 


Two More Automobiles 


Send me coupon at bottom of this advertisement, and I’ll tell you all about it. 

I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
will help me get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You would be surprised to 
know how few Bs actually try for the cars I give away. And how easy it is 
for those who do! Send the coupon, and get full information by return : 


This Is How It Is 


You see, my business is getting new and renewal subscribers for The Farm 
Journal, and we get them in many different ways. Folks are different—some 
would rather send their subscriptions by mail, others won’t subscribe at all unless 
a representative calls and takes the subscription personally. Now it is v 
pete to pay my representatives a salary and expenses to travel the roada in all 
kinds of weather getting subscriptions. So if I can get you to just sit down in 
caged own home and get those same subscribers by telephoning to your friends, or 

y seeing them when they call, or at Grange meetings, etc., just see how mitch 
better off we all are! The Farm Journal gets as many subseri or more, ge 
the very best kind of subscribers, gets them just as cheaply or cheaper t 
that new automobile you have been longing for—and I get the a 0 ung 
it for you and getting the new subscribers for The Farm Journal. Everybody happy 

The greatest trouble I have is with people who let themselves be 

from trying for the automobiles by what others say. These wise (?) friends and 
acquaintances will tell you that you can’t win—that the real workers never 
that prizes are given to personal friends—that the winners buy the rewards by 
sending in names and paying their own money—etc., etc. 
That is all bosh. Read the guarantee of The Farm Journal, just below. I 
will do exactly pen t® pinay no more and no less. Every person who works 
for one of these cars will get an absolutely square deal; merit and hustle wilF win 
the automobiles, and nothing else will. Don’t let yourself be discouraged by 
people who think they know a lot more than they do. , 


THE FARM JOURNAL’S GUARANTEE 


, UR FOLKS AND OTHERS:—We guarantee that these two automobiles and the 
pM ta precisely as described, or their cash equivalent, will positively be given 
away. Every person who tries for these rewards will be given exactly the same f. 

Tie Pare cad no ene living ia or other 
wi Our tati ntire financlal 


48-year reputation and e 
Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Isn’t it an easy way to get an auto? Won't you feel much more than repaid when 
p = become the proud owner of this Overland or Ford by just taking subscriptions among your 
riends—the easiest kind of work? Just a few days’ w and a few subscribers between y 
and your own car. I’m sure you want one, and this is the way to get it. Cut out and mail mo pe 
coupon right away. I am surely going to give away these two cars on June 5, 1920, it 
rests with you whether I give them to you or to someone else. 


$845 Overland Touring Car 100 Diamond Ring 
$625 Ford Touring Car 75 Victor Victrola _ $25 Eastman 
$300 Piano or Motorcycle Rewards duplicated in case of ties. 


ipped and 
cent of cost 


The Overland I am going to give away is the latest 1920 model, fully equ 
complete in every detail and will be deliveres ight at some one’s front door without a 
give away is a latest model ‘ord Touring Car, wi r -ctrie le 
ou rather have it? Besides the two cars, I’m going to give away the other ee eee above. 
jurely is something in that list you want. 


yaMail the Coupon for Full Details SEND NO MONEY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL——DO IT NOW Mail me the cou now, today. You haye 


everything to gain and nothing to losa, Just 
The Reward Man 15 Ja as soon as I receive it, RB mail fa 
Please send me full information about the automobiles # that vill 4 
you are giving away. The signing of this coupon does not of of 
Mail the coupon—you can not know ali 
features of my plan unless you do 
Don’t send me any money—not even a 
postage stamp, but mail the coupon before 
you forget it. 
The Reward Man 
The Farm Journal, —_Philada., Pa. 
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Nuts.To Crack. A 
By SAM LOYD 
Making Rows whe 
tha 
. TT will be observed that the ten little spoty in é 
are so placed that we may count ten rowg— whe 
vertically, horizontally and in the varioug date 
diagonals —in which 
are even totals, 2 org T 
e ele But that is not the has 
limit of possibilities, ag Apr 
we will ask our pugge the 
2 @ | lists to find another beet 
placement of the spots 
@|e@/| @ | that will produce the my 
greatest possible mum 
ber of rows which ad@ Col 
Se @ | up even totals. Whit 15.7 
is your score? . plor 
whi 
An Anagrammatic Word hs 
Spell one word with the following letters: date 
“O, stranger I pine.” ver" 
the 
A Tradesman’s Dream 
pflé 
A country grocer who was always complain: bus! 
ing his lack one T 
ay in his store and dreamed that his goods 
Night were offering him useful advice, 
: shou o business on tick,’’ sai e cloe 
and Enjo yanle “One wants push,” said the button. “Take ma 
BY far the most popular and ains,” said the window. ‘Whoop your resp 
widely used. Projects pow- ivi usiness,”” suggested the pork barrel. Other of b 
erful, intense beam of light 4 lit ‘ articles that gave advice were, the flour, the mos 
1000 feet in any desired | coffee, the yeast, the bananas, the tea. Can mus 
direction. pon you guess what they said? the 
$ Searchlight whe 
on back. Handsome in prices moses $4.75 Speculative Profits 
design. Durable in con- and 
structi : John and Joel entered into an enterprise t0 ava 
usan orists ment amounting to $1,000. ey clea 
per cent on the transaction, and Joel who had 7 
have installed contributed the larger share of capital, of 
Stewart Searchligh ? marked after an equitable division of profits, fert 
versed the division being in 
windshie ey ° ments: “This profit is a very tidy sum 
nish ideal illumina- if I could multiply it by the number of dollars abo 
tion. Particularly in share of profits, plor 
mecess. entire banana plantation; whic ey value 
jority. at $960,000. How much did each man invest? olo 
3 today by any good dealer. ae arate or $15.00 Two automobilists started from north: and the 
St rd west simultaneously. 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N — soul ~ whe 
¥ Uodle CHICAGO, U.S. A. | an hour, B going from west sho 
es an hour, Fromm Test 
to cross-roads is thirty miles; asl 
i OTHER dlewarb CUSTOMBILT NECESSITIES 2] from west to bet 
i Speedometer, $25.00 Vacuum System, $13.50 Warning Signal you tell at what point on their journey#” " 
Specte! Ford Model $15.00 sion those two cars were closest together?. = 
Special Truck Mode! 35.00 Popular Priced Model 3.75 
arner Auto Meter Autoguard 
Standard Model $10.00 Bolted-an Type $10.00 My first; a well-known cruel rogue, 
Standerd Model $40.00 Larger.DeluxeModel 15.00 Side-Clamp Type .. 13.50 Who lives by deeds of fraud; wh ae Yell 
Deluxe Model 75.00 Popular Priced Mode! 6.50 Ford andChevrolet Models 10.00 My second’s often in your hand, ee Moi 


When you would walk abroad... 
My whole may frequently be. founds 
In fields where beauties bloom around 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 

ONLY $1.85 Postpaid FOR GO DAYS piscine consonants: Baby Bob 

Scoring 100: The score of 100 is:made:by 

two shots in the11 ring and sixin the 


Needed on Farm, Sea or Ranch $1,850 | sum is converted into figures, it appears 


"No Car Complete Without Dhem" | 


follows: 
| POSITIVELY such a good telescope has not been sold for this price bef : 963 
‘war. These ‘telescopes are made by one of the large manufacturers of > 
closed 12 inches and optn over feet, rections, with long focus lense. They are _85014 
BRASS. BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on eschend to exclude dust, etc.,with POW ERFUL LENSES, scientifically ground and 181341 re 


Fay 


adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. “Heretofore Telescopes of this size with asolar eye piece have bee 
even more, We do not claim our Telescope in all respects equal te an $8 or $10 one, but it is wonder for the ‘ 


in the or at seaside resorts should certainly secure ane of these instruments, and no farmer should be , layin keeps: The number of marbles 
JECTS MILES AWAY sre brought to view wich astonishing clearness. Sent by Parcel Post, safe ie had left is one-fifth of the whole 
Our new eatelog of guns, éte,, sent witheachorder. This isa grand offer, and you should not miss it. WE GUARANTEE sr ‘inal number: 
SESOLUTE SATISFACTION or money refanded Digest of what customers say: Write them, need not take our. | HUmMber, or two-fifths of his original Mum ze Af 
Word. “Witnessed sun eclipse at Austrian Tyrol with it.” L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, N. Y.—“Excelsior superior to a $15.00 one.” The original number, inereased by 20: is six" he 
Bred Walsh, Howe Island, Ontario.—““Could count cattle twenty miles away.” F.G. Patton, Arkansas City, Kans.-Over 1000 d one-fifth. of the. original ship 
readers ofthis publication are using one with perfect satisfaction. Sent Parcel Post, Insured, tor $1.85, sos Fog ptm pete of the boys must: . not 
number. ore, each 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. F J, 96 Chambers St., New York | have started with just 100:marbles; <; ., gm pi 


MENDETS WONDER MONEY MAKERS | p, sling the Broker: The fenée ounding 
that plot was 320 féot: in length ‘end 
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lenthe Nova salve at 25c. 
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Early Plowing, More Wheat 


By F. L. BALLARD 


ERIES of thirty-two tests covering a 
of years the Columbia Basin 
wheat growing area of Oregon, shows that 
Being Turkey Red, a widely grown winter 
wheat of that district, on land plowed later 
than April 1 of the previous spring results 
in a loss of from one to two bushels of 
wheat an acre for every week after that 
date. 

The average yield in a four-year test 
has shown that the yield on land plowed 
April 1 exceeded by 7.8 bushels an acre 
the yield on land plowed June 1. It has 
been found that the difference is greater 
in years of poor weather conditions. 

In 1913, a poor wheat year in the 
Columbia Basin section, the difference was 
15.7 bushels an acre in favor of the lands 
plowed April 1. The seven trials from 
which these results were obtained re- 


ived the same treatment aside from the 


dates of plowing. The season of 1916 was 
very favorable for wheat production and 
the yield on the early plowed lands was 
418 bushels an acre, an increase of 6.6 
bushels over the land plowed June 1. 

The early plowing is even more necessary 
where the land is not disked in the spring. 
The average rainfall where the tests were 
made, is 11.6 inches a year, similar in this 
respect to much of the wheat growing area 
of both Oregon and Washington. Therefore, 
most careful moisture conserving methods 
must be employed, and it is because of 
the fact that the weeds and volunteer 
wheat growing early on the unplowed and 
undisked land draw so heavily on the 
available water that the early plowing is 
80 essential. 

The praing under of this early growth 
of weeds and volunteer wheat to add 
fertility and organic matter to the soil, a 
sound practise in theory, has been found 
under actual field conditions as indicated 
above to be of less value than the early 
plowing and subsequent harrowing. In- 
‘ouned yields have not resul from 
plowing under a leguminous crop. 

It was also discovered that the amount 
of starchy “‘yellow berry” kernels found in 
the Turkey wheat during a period of 
four years was invariably greater in the 
wheat on the late plowed land. One year 
showed a difference of eighty-six per cent 
in favor of the early plowed land in this 
respect and another year’s results showed 
bey per cent difference. The “yellow 

- wheat was found to be lower in 
protein content than the normal wheat. 

Tested samples of the wheat grown on 
early and late plowed land furnished the 
following results: : 


Plowing 

owing owing 

Yellow berry, per cent... 20 80 
Moist gluten, per cent ... 
Dry gluten, per cent sins 
ishing point, pounds .. 
Weight per bushel, pounds 65 66 
Moisture content, percent 9.3 9 


Early fall plowing has returned slightl 
Seater yields than late fall plowing, but 
hot quite so large as the early April plow- 
ing. The fallow land has been found 
fomewhat more difficult to keep clean 
following fall plowing. 

experimental work was located at 

resentative of much o' wheat 
and Washington. There- 

1 impo bearing upon w 
Production in the Northwest. oe 


_ 


A farm without a business record is like a 
without a rudder. The man who does 
Bot keep records is not in a position to 
plug up the leaks nor to take advantage of 
opportunities to. enlarge his business 


: M the most profitable ways, 
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Case 22-40 Kerosene Traete: 


We Could Build Case 
Tractors Cheaper, But They 
Would Cost You More! 


UILT into every Case Kerosene Tractor is a high 
degree of immunity from frequént repairs, replace- 
ments and undue wear. These items and the delays 
they cause are expenses you must add to the first cost 
of any tractor designed and built less excellently than 
the Case. 

It would cost us less to use iron castings in many 
places instead of the drop-forged steel we do use; but 
it would cost you far more for replacement of broken 
and worn out parts. 

We could save a lot by using cast-iron open gears 
instead of cut steel gears running in oil-tight housings; 
but later on, you’d pay many times the difference for 
extra parts, and lose still more by delay. 

Thus, all through, in design, material, workmanship 
and equipment, we build Case Kerosene Tractors the 
best that they can be built instead of building cheaply 
and “passing the buck” to you. 

Case Kerosene Tractors are built in a standardized 


3 design of three sizes: 10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 h.p. respec- 


tively. 
power requirements, 


Your proper choice depends only on your 
They are uniform in depend- 


ability, durability and simplicity of operation and ad- 


justment, 


Back of Case Kerosene Tractors is the great line of power farming 
machinery built by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. Of this 
line, each unit is unexcelled in its class; within this line is equip- 


ment for keeping a Case Kerosene Tractor profitably. employed 


throughout the year. 
Write for free catalog descriptive of Case Tractors, and listing 
our great line of tractor drawn or driven machinery. 


To avoid confusion, the J.1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE 
COMPANY desires to have it known that it is not now, 
and never has been interested tn, or in any way connected™ 
or affiliated with the J. I. Case Plow Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or the J. I, Case Plow Works Co, 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. BL-4, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Many Miles 


From a Tire? 


fF Do you know what mileage 
you get from a tire? 

Do you know what mileage 
modern tires should give? uf 

If not, get a Miller Tire. 
Watch the mileage. Compare 
it with the tires you use. It 
may your whole idea 
on tires. 


Twice Better 


Miller experts, in the past 
few years, have almost doubled 
our tire . 

In our factory tests, which 
are extreme, we average 15,000 
miles om Miller Cords, and 
8,000 to 9,000 miles on Miller 
Fabric Tires. 


' Countless users, even on 
trucks, report 20,000 to 25,000 
miles. 

Many large users are mak- 
ing million-mile comparisons 
between all leading makes and 
Millers. And Muller Tires are 
winning. 


Make One Test 


FA Miller Tire will show the 
maximum mileage under your 
conditions. 

The mileage will depend on 
size, on load, on road and care. 
But yew will learn what you 
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should get on your car,_and_it 
may surprise you. 

You will find that the tread 
outlasts the tire. 

You will find Miller Tires 
uniform. Every tire is signed 
by maker and inspector. Both 
are penalized if a tire falls 
dow 


: New-Day Tires 


Millers are the new-day tires. 
We have spent ten years per- 
fecting them. 

In six years the demand has 
multiplied ten-fold. Last year 
alone it increased $11,000,000. 
Just because of the extra mile- 
age Miller users get. 

You should know these tires. 
They are saving millions of 
dollars to tire users. They are 


showing that defects cam be 
avoided, and that tires can be 
dependable. 

Test a Miller Tire. 

If you buy a 


new car, insist 
on Miller Tires. 
Twenty makers 
now supply 
them without 
extra cost. 

THE MILLER 

RUBBER CoO. 

Akron, Ohio 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth 
with suction cup, for 
firm hold on. wet. as 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


Tires 


Now Everywhere Discussed 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 


HEN John Brown bought his farmed 


the deed described the land ag fek 


Ows: 
“All that lot, piece or parcel of landand 


premises, situate, lying and being imnert 
east one-fourth of northeast one-fourting 
section 9, and bounded and described & 
follows: On the north by land at preset 
owned and occupied by Thomas Smith 
on the west- by the base line of the towm 
ship, on the south by land at presentowned 
occupied by Robert Jackson, and@ 
the east by the main highway road” 
Brown always plowed and cultivatedtie 
land right up to the ditch of the roadané 
never had any trouble until last summe, 
when he had some words at the distr 
sehool meeting with a fellow name 
Jackson. The next day Jackson was dim 
ing past. Brown’s farm, and deli 
drove out on the side of the road withs 
heavy farm. wagom and Brown's 
crop, but was careful to keep withimthe 
legal limits of the road. j 
Brown’s language was none too mild. 


“T’ll sue you and make you pay for : 
he fl 


bit of you've done,” 
Jackson. 

“Go ahead,” taunted Jackson, “fort 
know what I’m about. Your grain wees 
the limits of the highway road, and EV 
got a ect right to drive where-I please 
¥ou don’t own the land at all; it belong 
to the public, and yow ought to be pret 
ecuted fer plowing up publie property. 

Brown was somewhat taken: backs by 
this line of attaek, but he needn't have 
been, for the legal rule om this: peimt hat 
been expressed in the following words: 

ighway, the le presumption i 
absence of ownership, is that’ the sold 
the road up to the middle line <a 
the party named in the deed.” rule 
has been laidgdown by the courts @ 
Kansas, Maine, Pennsylvania, New Yom 
and other state courts: 

roads and streets,” says the Pennsyvam® 
court in a case on the point, “acqmme title 
up to the middle line, unless there: be® 
very express limitation of their deed 
the margin of the road or street.” 


Let the wealthy and great 

Roll in. splendor and: state, 

L envy them not, I deelare it; _ 

I eat my owm 

My chickens and ham, ee 
I shear my own fleece and I wear it 
I have lawns, I have bowers, 

I have fruits, I have flowers, 

The lark is my morning alarmer; 


Long life suecess te the farmer, 


= 


pe ByM.L. HAYWARD 
“T’ll sue you and make you pay for 
se the damage you’ve done” 
ma 
Greem & Swett Co. of Bostom made 
ing Millers, imereased their tire mile- 
acne i age from 50% to 75%. And they 
eliminated blowouts. 
\ Bes 
\ 
| 
: 


i=] 
ve 


acid the color is changed. 


run and had to go away and leave it 


| 


“ 

I would hope the fuel would give out 
first, then the water, but last of all the 
lubricating oil,” said a farmer friend to me. 
If I changed his way of stating it, it would 
be: “I would hope that there would be a 
little oil left.” 

With 


with gas-engines 
jubrication is 0 All 


as 
first importance. 


‘moving parts that come in contact at an 


int are built so that there is a 
amount of clearance between them. This 
is provided so that a film of oil may 
acs be present to keep the two metal 
surfaces from coming into actual contact. 
If they do come into contact, heat will be 
generated by the friction and the surfaces 
will be badly worn, or they may become hot 
enough to stick together. 
It is the purpose of the oil or grease to 
prevent these surfaces from coming to- 
ther and to kéep the bearings cool, thus 
ding away with much of the wear. Todo 
this work satisfactorily, the oil must be 
such that it can stand up to the work under 
heavy pressure and through a wide range 
of temperatures. It must be thin enough 
to work in around the bearing freely, but 
must have sufficient body to stay there 
and do its work. If oil is too heavy we 
may lose considerable power in over- 
coming the friction in the oil itself. 


Two Branches of Tractor Lubrication 


In order that we wil not become confused, 
let us divide tractor lubrication into two 
branches—motor and chassis lubrication. 
For motor lubrication one of the first re- 
of the oil is 
it must stand high 
temperatures. Workingas | 
it does on the inner walls q 
of the cylinders and on 
the pistons, it must help 


Fig. 2. Splash s 
cool these parts and prevent their wear. 
It must not burn. while on the cylinder 
walls, because, if it does, the pistons will 
‘stick and cause a lot of trouble and delay. 
Yet the oil must burn readily when it 
gets into the combustion chamber. When 
too much of it works past the piston-rings 
We say the motor pumps oil. True, we 
Want it to pump oil, but only in small 
quantities, so that the excess will be 
burned with each explosion. As some oil 
18 sure to enter the combustion chamber 
and burn, it should burn up clean, leav- 
ing as little residue as possible behind. 
oil’ that does not burn up clean al- 
Ways causes trouble from carbon deposits 
in the combustion chamber, onthe cyl- 
head, and around the valves. 


The Color of Oil 


Color in oil has nothing to 
with its quality. e 
manufacturers could 
Give you oil in most: any 
tolor "you ask; by addi 


m too much acid is 
Present there is danger of 
maging the larger 

more especi 
the cylinder walls. y 
It makes no difference 


Oil Is Cheaper Than Tractors 


By JOHN S. GLASS, Iowa 


ystem—oil circulated by pump 
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Fig. i. 


what kind of fuel we use, there is always 
a small amount of it that is not burned. 
This leaks past the piston into the crank 
case, or in some motors it is spilled out 
upon the ground. This means that in the 
engines that carry oil in the crank case, 
the qusity of the oil is damaged, or as 
we often say, “it is cut’; a part of its 
lubricating qualities is destroyed. For 
this reason we must pay close attention 
to the oil and change it often. 


Steady Running Kills the Oil 


One prominent oil man told me not long 
ago that from experiments he had con- 
ducted he thought it safe to 
say that the life would be 


r}- whipped. out of most motor 


Non-circulating system 


oils in from thirty to forty 
hours of steadyrunning. This 
does not take into consider- 
’ ation any contamination of 
| the oil by leakage of fuel past 
the pistons. 
I know of another experi- 
. ment that was run to deter- 
mine how much fuel leaked 
past the pistons of a four-cyl- 
indervertical motor. There 
p Was quite a variation in the 
amount of leakage at different 
loads and also when using 
high and low-grade fuels. 
These runs were ofeeight hours’ duration 
and the motor used was of the common 
four-cylinder vertical kind, such as i$ used 
on farm tractors. The engine was run for 
eight hours with no load, then for eight 
hours with about one-quarter of a load, 
then with‘one-half load, with three-quarters 
load, and with full load. 
hen running on kerosene at no load, 
twelve per cent of the mixture in the crank 
case at the end of the run was kerosene. 
While on gasoline, only about one per cent 
was gasoline. 
With one-fourth load on kerosene 


Do you know that 
over 80% of the 

1 Ammonia in Ma- 
nure is Nitrogen? 

Ree A large part islost by 
evaporation, which can 
be prevented and the 


full fertilizing value of the 


“manure retained by applying 


which absorbs and which retains the 
Ammonia until it is ready to be used by 
the plantsasafood. Every dollar’s worth of 
Agricultural Gypsum 

USED ON THE MANURE PILE 


TO THE SOIL. 
Let us tell you more about it 
for our_bookl 
TURAL GYPS 


other legume c: . 

booklet tells how AGRICULTURAL aaa 

will help your land—write fop 

Bullding Supply Dealer 
GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 

Dept. C 
118 West Monroe Street 8 

Chicago, ili. 


qt lows, harrows, seeds, 
cultivates, mows hay, mows 
lawns, hauls loads; does anyfarm or gr n work | 
ordinarily done by one horse or by hai 

it faster, better and cheaper. Solves labor probe 
lems. The original one-horse tractor, tested 
and proven on thousands of farms. Also does 
4h. p. gas engine belt work and moves from one 
fob to another under its own power e@,\ 
—useful the yeararound, Wnite for y 
interesting free booklet, i> 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
372 Sixth Avenue South 


TRON AGE 


GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the ‘‘war gardener’s”’ big 
question: How can I produce the 
most food in spare moments? How 
meet increased costs and war taxes? 


IRON AGE Wheel Plow 


covers furrow for 


Sell Your Own Property, care, 
how. SIMPLEX, 


. 202, 1128 Broadway, New York, . 
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3 OUTOF YOUR TEAINU, 
oct ‘ 
| BAF | | | 
2, | 
ILL RETURN THREE DOL- 
=| =m LAR’S WORTH OF NITROGEN } 
” 4 lay SSE 
||| Gypsum, sso, premotey crow 
Deutral sulphur es sulphate sand alse 
t his farm cium, It is especially valuable on alfal- $ 
ind as fok 
of laacband 
ig in north. 
at presemt 
sent owned 
thehorse 
{ summer, 
he district 
was 
vad. with 
d. Brown's 
withim the 
Bateman M’f’g Co. , Box 12S, Grenloch, N.J. 
_ | Farm With Your Ford 
\ Do 2 days’ work in 
it; F2% makes your Ford a 
= 4 wanted. 
ar, = ‘=| Agents = 
GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O- ee 
Fig. 2. Force-eed ating system 


A nel 


ghb 


your own farm. 


1. Carbide gas is made automat= 
ically—requires only carbide and 


water. 
2. Nearest light to sunlight. 
3. No expert attention needed. 


4. A year’s supply of Union Carbide 
hauled in one trip from town. 


5. Any house, new or old, easily 
equipped for gas lighting and 
.. cooking. 


6. Burns clean without soot or odor. 
7. Cooking flame the hottest known. 
8. Increases property value more 


than its cost. 


farm fuel for both lighting and 
cooking. 


10. Plant easily installed. 


30 East 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


knows -Ask him 


Union Carbide brings city lighting and cooking 
convenience to half a million American farm homes. 
Some of these better lighted houses must be near 


%. Carbide gas the only artificial” 


yours 


Next time you pass a neighbor’s house where Union Carbide 
is used, stop and talk things over. Ask him how he likes it ; 
question his wife about cooking with gas. You'll be told what 
a blessing it is to have mellow, white light in every room of 
the house, in the barn for evening chores and in other out- 
buildings. Your neighbor’s wife will tell you what a conve- 
nience and comfort it is to cook with gas—especially in the hot 
summer months coming so soon. — 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


11. Requires very little room. 


12. Needs attention but a few times 
a year. 


13. Costs nothing to operate when 


not in use. 

14. Seldom needs repairs. 

15. Every room has its own bright 
light. 

16. No carrying of lights from room 
to room. 

17. Gives sun-like light in barn and 


other buildings for early morning 


and late evening chores. 


18. Saves al! the daily labor of re- 
filling and cleaning lamps. 


19. Saves carrying wood into kitchen 
and ashes out. 


20. Keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 


Remember that only by the use of carbide can you have the con- 
venience of BOTH city lighting and city cooking on your farm. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chic2go, Ill. 


Kohl! Building 
San Francisco 


UNION CARBIDE 


Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company’s warehouses 


the run. 
From these facts we can readily see that 
oil in the crank case will not take care@ 
itself, and that we are not helping thi 
very much simply by adding a Tittle fa 
oil every few hours of operation. We 
must drain off the used oil at least twigs 
a week and put in fresh lubricant. O@% 
a great deal cheaper at $1.25 a gallon thay 
bearings or an entirely rebuilt 


Non-Circulating Oiling System: - 


individual oi to principal bearing 
D he reservoir; E, pump drive; F, i 
w 


The oil is carried in a small reservoir, 
and to each bearing and the 
= ér walls by individual pumps 

ough small brass tubes. Each pumps 
adjustable, so that the correct amount of 
oil reaches each bearing. : 

We must always be sure of a supply of 
oil iw the reservoir. To avoid stoppage of 
the nee in the oiler,flush out the tank 
often. In filling, be sure that no ditt 
brushed in with the oil. Use an oil thm 
enough to flow freely. When starting an 
engine lubricated in this way, always giv 
the pump a few turns by hand to sure 
that the oil begins to fiow readily. 


Splash System of Oiling’ 


Other systems of lubrication are cireulat- 
ing in nature; that is, the oil is carried ina 
crank case and circulated or used over and 
over again. It is this kind of system that 
we are likely to neglect. 

Fig. 2 shows the parts and the flow of 
the oil in what we call the splash 7a 
in which the oil is circulated by a 
peer pume located in the well or the 

part of the crank case. From this 

ump the oil is carried to small dip pa 

em each connecting-rod, from which 
it overflows and runs back to the pump 
again. The connecting-rods dip into the 
pans and splash the oil over the gearing 
wrist-pin bearings and upon cylinder 
walls, furnishing the lubrication necessary 
to them. G represents gauge; L, 
crank case; P, pump; §, splash pans. 


The Force-Feed Oiling System 


Many of the later designed machines aft 
making use of what is spoken of as a fore 
feed system, in which oil is carried m4 
crank case and circulated by a pump, 


in the system described; but instead of the — 


oil being delivered to dip pans, it is carried 
directly under to the main beat 
ings of the motor. From this pol 
travels through a small drilled hole in the 
crank-shaft, from the main crank-shaft 
bearings to the connecting-rod bearings 
there it is again picked up and carr 
through a drilling in the connec 
to the wrist-pin bearings. Some systems 
er y on 
pert the job. wil bo 
on uneven ground 1 
that the force-feed system would be & 
system, in that bearings 
of oil whether the oil is at the 
same level in the crank case or nob. 


Fig. 3 illustrates the foree-feed system. a 
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- there was six per cent fuel: in the 
| | case; on gasoline, about two per cent ith 
one-half load there was seven Per Cenk we 
kerosene and three per cent gasoline. will 
| gasoline; with full load, the point at whigh itis 
cent gasoline in the crank-case oil at @ 

oe a Or of Probably one of the simplest oiling 
es tems is that shown we g 1, in which 
Oe ae mechanical oiler is ‘ This I would 
SOL, call a non-circulating system, since thegl 
y ote is fed upon the bearings, used just = 
tee and then spilled out upon the ground, 

- 

| 
sl ; conventently located throughout the country. 


DP represents direct feed A bearings; G, 


P, pump; R, reserv 
of these systems of lubrication, 
if we do our part in maintaining them, 


ve good results. Always be sure of 
ent supply of wow oil in the crank 
case. To insure good lubricating qualities 
itis necessary to change the oil frequently. 
All builders furnish a carefully worked out 
instruction book. Many y peo le lose them 
before they know how v le the books 
ou have lost yours, get another 

oe dy what the builder has to say 
ot caring for the lubricating system. 


APRIL, 1920. 


Continuous hard work is what w we expect 
of oil in the transmission. The oil must 
furnish a cushion between the gear teeth, 
to prevent wear. With enclosed Pratt 
the oil must be of sufficient body’ 
may stay on the gears. If too thin it can 
not be expected to do its part. On the 
other hand, I have seen oil in transmissions 
that was so thick and heavy that the gears 
cut a channel through it without picking 


any of it up. Under such conditions the © 


housing may as well be empty. 
A large number of farm tractors have a 
part of the transmission exposed. Cir- 


99 
cumstances will vary p practises in this case. 


When a tractor is being used on a sandy 
soil, I believe more harm than good is 
done exposed gears by lubrication, for the 
oil will pick up the grit and increase the 
wear. 

Grease-eups are used on some of the 
bearings. Use a good grade of-cup 
In filling the cup, keep out dirt, so that no’ 
dirt will be forced into [the feed. Fill 
each cup and turn it down, and r + until 
the grease begins to show at end of 
the bearing. The cup may be full, and 


‘yet the bearing will not be lubricated. 


Chain 


Give Traction 


_ this can avoid 


They prevent slipping and skidding. No car is safe without them. 
It is next to impossible to drive on slip ppery, muddy country 


roads unless the wheels are equipped wit 


Weed Tire Chains have proved to be the 
greatest advantage to the Farmer— 
more than to any other class of motorist. 


The Farmer owns a car not only for the 
ageacbe he gets out of it but more 

cause of the saving of time in going 
to town and in getting from one place 
to another. 


Getting “stalled” in the mud, waiting for 
some one to haul you out means waste 
of time and peeravell ne annoyance. All 

by the use of 


Weed Tire Chains. 


Every Farmer needs Weed Tire Chains 
—he ought to carry them—always. His 
safety—the car’s safety—the safety of the 
people he meets on the road demand it. 


Weed Tire Chains are made of the best 
steel, electrically welded and tested. 
Easily attached. They do not injure 
tires because they “creep”, that is con- 
tinually shift backwards around the tire 
and thus do not come in contact with 
the tread at the same place at any two 
revolutions of the wheel. 


Weed Tire Chains 
53 AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 


The Complete Chain Line—All T; 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


s, All Sizes, All Krom Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: San Francisco 
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ST think of your real need of a high-grade, small- 
size tractor—compact, powerful, and with unusual 
stability,—that will out-work any horse at cultivation 
or soil preparation; out-distance, out-tire and out-last 
him; and then starve him to death in economy of 
maintenance ! 


Such a machine is the New Britain Tractor. Guided 
as easily as a wheelbarrow and occupying little more- 
space. Nocomplicated controls—no awkward cranking. 


It will plow, harrow, disc, cultivate, drill, or haul any 
one-horse implement or load. It will dodge obstructions, 
work between narrow rows, straddle crops 8 to 13 
inches high, creep under low branches, and work up as 
close as you want to fences, walls and bushes. 


Still more! The New Britain Tractor delivers 6 h. p. 
on the belt and drives saws, grinders, silo fillers, pumps, 
dynamos, or other machines within the limit of its power. 


In design, workmanship and material the New Britain 
Tractor has no superior in any tractor at any price. 
It is built by mechanics trained to precision work in 
fine materials, in a factory world-famous for thirty-two 


years for the excellence of its products. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., New Britain, Conn. 


Branch Offices: 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco Detroit 


Cleveland Chicago 


The Prize Crop Contegil 


[Continued from page 38] 


each bale. This was produced on am 


which five years before was so pooraam 


it could, in ‘South Carolina terms, 


sprout cow peas. 
Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Tlinoig 
hastened to send a nice little letter t 
8. G. McKinley, who brought an alfie 
medal to the state of Illinois. Congr 
man Wm. B. McKinley, of that stage 
says that so far as he knew, “S.G”” 
relation of his, but that the MeKinleys ap 
‘all prize-winners, and endeavor to mak 
hay whether the sun shines or not... 4 
Senator L. Y. Sherman, of Illinois, 
congratulated Mr. McKinley and pay 


| The Farm Journal on the back ag wal 


He says, “I have written Mr. McKinlegg 
letter today congratulating him on }j 
efforts. This is a most useful inducement 
offered by your paper. It leads to gon 
results all around. Farmers will stuf 
the soil and the necessary restoration ¢ 
its fertility with a view to higher produ 
tion per acre. The great need of our com. 
try is to do this. Illinois is a part of ie 
great natural corn belt. Its average yidi 
per acre of corn though is gradually @ 
minishing. To restore it, the soil itself mum 
first be restored. Proper authorities an 
now engaged in informing farmers hoy 
to do this and I know some 

results will follow. The competition yo 
have instituted is a valuable meanei 
that end.” 

It is too bad we have not space to i- 
clude all of the helpful messages, which the 
th tful leaders of the country, iz- 
ing the importance of the contest Mal 
sent the various prize-winners, 

The high yields have been noted ina 
spirited debate in the House of Reps 
sentatives, February 27. The claim was 
made then that some of these records were 
not at all extraordinary and that a 
ticularly in the case of corn, they had 
beaten. This may or may not be true, it 
must be borne in mind that nearly a 
those high are 
single acre especially prepared 
vated, while all the Fis Journal recon 
were made on fields of not less than fie 
acres. Furthermore, some of these i 
mendous yields have been questioned. 

J. O. M. Smith, who takes the first prim 
on cotton, is a scientific breeder of cottel, 
who has a genuine experiment station 
professor associated with him in business, 
we understand. The proportion of lintm 
the Smith cotton was the best of all. Over 
two and two-thirds bales an acre on five 
acres is a ge yield of lint. And the 
winners of the second and third prizes, 100, 
average more than two bales an #0 
This all shows what can be done if we put 
method and elbow-grease into our Wom. 

Some of Our Folks may think that there 
was a lot of fertilizer used in these contest, 
which affected the results. That 62 
mistake. Aside from the potatoes, Vey 
little fertilizer was used by any one ome 
of course, manure. The first and 
prizes for corn, for instance, were We 
without using any commercial fertilizt 

That does not mean that commertil 
fertilizer ought to be left out. Far fromi 
Where the right sort is used it will increa® 
crops and more than pay for its cost. 
it is a remarkable thing that in these co} 
tests the prize-winners fout 
to six times as great crops as a 
because: of careful attention to plantimg 
and cultivating. : 

This ought to stir Our Folks up to bette? 

lowing and preparation of the seed 

tter seed, better use of manures 
fertilizers, better cultivation and bar 
vesting—to the end that their own, farmé 
catch the pace set by the 1919 prize-winnel. 

Next month we shall begin telling 
story of how these bumper crops Wee 


grown and the profit they made for the 


growers 
& 
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RM labor is dif- 
i ficult to obtain, but 


the 


i if farmers could 

do as Louis Finn, Long 
Island, -has done, the 
shortage would not have 
guch a serious aspect. The 
Finn farm is eighteen miles 
from New York markets; 
a trip which can be made 
with the three and one- 
half ton motor truck 
in less than two hours. 
The trip formerly required 
ten hours with the team, 
besides two hours’ time 
of a man with an extra 
team necessary to get the 
load the four miles to the 


What a Motor Truck 


By EARLE WILLIAMS 


APRIL, 1920 


Saved 


macadam roadway. In 
brief, the truck saved Mr. 
Finn $1,403.16 and 1,248 hours of his time 
the first year. é 

The reason Mr. Finn gives for buyin 
the truck is that it enables him to spen 
more time with his farm-hands during the 


day, to see that they cultivate and harvest - 


the various truck crops so as to secure the 

test profit. Now he is able to load u 
Fis truck late in the afternoon and reac 
New York in time to sell to his customers. 
Formerly he was forced to leave the farm 
at two o'clock A. M. with team and market 
wagon, carrying from three and one-half 
to five tons of vegetables. He was towed 
to the improved road with a man and extra 
team. It was three hours before the man 
and team got back to work. Mr. Finn 
was unable to leave the market before 
nine o'clock and did not reach home before 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Therefore, Mr. Finn, his hired man and 
two teams spent in all thirteen hours in- 
duding the extra two hours used by the 
hired man in towing the wagon to the 
main road. 


Mr. Finn has set down the difference ~ 


between teams and the motor truck, show- 
ing how he calculates his saving of $1,403.16 
and 1,248 hours time a year. Here are his 
figures which show a saving for the year: 


Mr. Finn’s truck loaded for market 


Expenses eliminated by using truck (using 
ve horses instead of eight) : 
Difference due to elimination of 


Do not need two-cart man; his salary 
and board amount to.......... 508.00 
Bought one new wagon every two 
Saved on horse feed, 100 sacks of 
Saved on horse shoeing.......... 48.00 


Stable hire in market............ 208.00 
One market wagon.,............ 200.00 
Hours saved for me on road, six 

trips a week for six months, 1,248 

hours at fifty cents. 624.00 


The following shows actual costs of truck 
operation for one year: 


Interest on truck costing $2,900... $174.00 
Insurance, fire, liability, ete....... 80. 
Gasoline, eight gallons a trip...... 415.00 

Wear on tires, 7,488 miles at three 

Extra on market fees (truck over 

Extra carrier fees in market...... 52.00 
Depreciation, eight and one-half 


Total cost of hauling with truck $1,367.34 


Power Perplexities and Their Solutions 


ICATION: Would like to know if 
4 a gasoline amie can be lubricated by 
mixing cylinder oil with the gasoline C.. S. 


A steam engine can be lubricated by send- 
ing oi] in with the steam, but when oil gets 

ito the combination chamber of a gas en- 
_ it burns. No, we can not lubricate_a 
@48 engine by mixing the oil in the fuel. 


Overcharging: I have a six-cylinder car. 
We are going on a camping trip next sum- 
mer, and want to know how to keep from 
g and ruining the ~~ 
8. 


You should have very little trouble from 
overcharging the battery. If the automatic 
i out is properly adjusted, then it will not 

ven an overcharge. ,» however, the 
Sutomatic switch is not doing its duty, it 
necessary to run with part of the 

té on; or it may be that all of the lights 
have to be left on in order to keep down 
charge. Carry a hydrometer and it will 
easy to keep the battery in good shape by 
the amount of current used by the 


insufficient power: I have a car, 1914 
model, and it is weak in power. It has not 
of a pick up. I would like to know if 
could ut counter balance weights on 
nk-shaft, and if that would 
power, W. M. F. 


You will gain nothing tryi 
I rying to re- 
age your engine. Grind valves, fit in 
W tings, or put in oversize pistons. 
bearings and put the engine in number 


one mechanical condition and it will deliver 
the rated power. I do not believe it advis- 
able to add counter weights of any kind. 


Calcium chloride: Will you advise me as 
to the use of calcium chloride in auto 
radiators?* 


Calcium chloride should not be used where 
it will come in contact with brass pump parts 
or other soft metals as it is injurious to them 
and will cause them to corrode rapidly. Three 
pounds per each gallon of solution will freeze 
at one and one-half degrees above zero-~ It 
will cost about ten cents per pound. It will 
not evaporate and the strength of the mixture 
is not lost when it is necessary to replenish 
the water supply. 


Short circuit: My number four coil hums 
almost continuously. What causes it? I 
can not get the car to run, except occasion- 
ally for a short distance. A.M. 


The fact that your number four coil hums 
continuously, shows that there is a short 
circuit in the ignition system. Trace out the 
wiring carefully, and make sure that no oil 
soaked wiring is in contact with metal at any 
point. Remove the coil box and make sure 
that each of the porcelain terminals is in good 
shape. I am inclined to believe that you will 
find the trouble in the battery box. 


OuR NEW POWER MAN, John S. Glass—a man 
thoroughly familiar with farm power perplexities 
—will answer any questions relating to automo- 

gas-engines, farm tractors or farm power. 
Be sure to enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope. Address, John S. Glass, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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Makes it Easy-to- 
Clean Those Hard - 
to-get-at Places 


collects and holds.the dust and 
dirt from everywhere. Reduces 
the hard work of housekeeping 
one half. 

For floors, it collects all the 
dust and dirt and imparts a high, 
dry, lasting lustre. Wonderful 
for oil cloths and linoleum. 


Sold on Trial 
by all dealers. $1.25, $1.50 and 
$1.75 sizes. 


Write for Booklet 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 


Toronto London Paris 


10 Centsa Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take #year to pay, after 30 days’ trial, Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. He- 
turn at our expense if it fails to make good, Ask today for the 
Beautifully [lustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 
S honola R ords Get our list of the latest song, 

ymp ec dance, popular clear sound- 
ing, full toned dise records. 


Playable on any Phonograph. 
Larkin Ca, Desk SFJ420 Buffalo, N. Y. 


after send .85 or return razor. 
Today. TONES CO., 136 W. Loke St., Dept. 419, CHICAGO 
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Grace, Beauty 
Performance 


HERE car values are known and understood, buyers 
invest in the experience built right into the Elcar 
from front fender to tail light. 


That experience covers nearly fifty years of study of vehicle 
progress and building of quality carriages and the practical 
application during the last twelve years of engineering 
achievements developed in our own modern nine-acre plant. 
Throughout its construction are found only those units 
which have been accorded world-wide recognition for de- 
pendence, endurance, and utmost serviceability. 


Advanced design, scrupulous workmanship, beauty plus 
grace and uninterrupted performance under even abnormal 
driving conditions. Yet the price is unmistakably con- 
servative, despite the ability of the Elcar to match, point 
for point, the service possibilities, design distinctiveness, and 
comfort qualities of cars much higher in initial cost and 
ultimate upkeep. 


When you buy an Elcar you buy quality and sustained 
trouble-free performance at a price representing sound 
economy and wise investment. 


Eight Models, Four and Six Cylinder 


Five-Passenger Touring, Three-PasSenger Coupe, 
Four-Passenger Sportster, Five-Passenger Sedan, 


** Most Reasonably Priced Fine Car Ever Made”’ 


Write for name of nearest dealer and special catalog “‘C”’ 
| ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Why Price of Farm Land Varies 


{Continued from page 26] : 


farms offer a wonderful opportuniiya 


not to make himself famous, not to get 


rich quick, but to live a long and happy . 


life, to enjoy health and peace, to achieys 
and financial independence, and 


personal 
to bring up his children in a real and im * 
dividual 


Both opportunity and duty 
ment. op y uty to hi 
country beckon 
More and more every day it become 
evident that the economic and _politiggd 
salvation of the country is in the Eoaa 
farmers. The cry is for more production= 
farmers are the great original producem 
When they quit, every one must qi 
They are.at the base of the whole ie 
tive pyramid. Their product—food—j% 
the one product which no one can go with. 
out, for which no substitute ever has beag 
or ever will be discovered. Working with 
the slow processes of Nature through thy 
“eternal years of God” they acquire § 
poise, a steadiness, an independence, whigi 
1s foreign, if not impossible to either th 
employer or the hired worker, whose fil 
is spent in the noise, and rush and di 
and amid the rivalries, jealousies, 
antagonisms of a great city. 


Breaking Into the : Farming 
Business 
[Continued from page 86] _ 


thinks of retiring to the farm. It come 
from Southwest Missouri, near the 
home of one of the Editors: : 

“T am a railroad man and my wages ale 
$196 a month. My traveling expensesam 
paid when away from home. I own eighiy 
acres of bottom land in McDonald couniy, 
Mo., and I wish to ask if it would pay m 
to quit my job and go to my farm dd 
farm it.’’ 

A large proportion of old time railroad 
men have invested their savings in farm 
with the expectation of retiring to them 
when they become too old for their alt 
road jobs. It is, in wise a he good in- 
surance against unemployment a8 0m 
gets older. We do not believe that ts 
man could make as much farming bi 
eighty acres as he is now getting from the 
railroad, but we would omens urge that 
he hold on to the farm. It will be a go0t 
place to retire to sometime, : 


Using Stones for Drains 
Occasionally a man drains a wet place i 
his field by sto ther 
illing two birds with one stone, or Tai 
many stones. But a trench filled will 
stones, hit-or-miss, soon becomes 
up with the earth that is carried dow 
among them. This can be prevented ij 


ese smaller 
a layer of gravel. This will hold the loo 
earth above fi 
among 


open 

stones, or by the use of two boards in thé 
shape an inverted in the 
cut. any case, put a small 
stones in the bottau of the ditch to Keep 
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me SPECIFICATIONS — 4-Cylinder models, 6-Cylinder 
models, Delco ‘and ignition. Willard 
= 
ee Batteries, Stromberg uretors, Borg & Beck Clutch, 
ht, Salisbury Rear Axles, Boyce Moto-Meter, Muncie Trans- utting @ screen Of small stones On 
oa a mission, 116-inch wheelbase, Most complete equipment. | 
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- Home-made wire fence stretcher 


simple tool, shown above, which I 
and made for stretching 
barbed wire has ate useful and valuable 


tome. 1 have drawn a sketch showing its 
construction and use, for those who may 


ire such a tool. 

To make it is a simple task. The heavy 
stick is made from seasoned oak or maple. 
A piece of strap iron is made in the shape 
of a claw and is secured to the side as 
indicated. The claw is shown at the right, 
enlarged. C. H. Willey. 


Farm Shop Tools Paid 


Some years ago I purchased some farm 
shop tools and they have paid a 100 per 
cent dividend each and every year I have 
used them. I bought a _ blacksmith’s 
blower, eighty-pound wrought anvil, sixty- 

d blacksmith’s vise, a set of taps and 
dies that cut seven sizes of threads, and 
many smaller tools such as hammers, 
tongs, horseshoeing outfit, ete. 

ou can often do quite a job, such as 
fixing up your plow or mending a broken 
piece of machinery while the horses are 
eating at noon or on a yainy day, if you 
have the tools. To have the tools at hand 
in case of emergency is often worth all 
that the tools cost me. The boys on the 
farm learn rapidly to do the odd jobs in 
the shop, and this knowledge comes handy 
to them in after years. 

Before we had the tools, a trip to town 
would be necessary when we were working 
and had a breakdown. That meant a 
Md half a day, and sometimes the 
blacksmith would tell us that he was too 
busy to do the work that day, which 
would necessitate another trip to town, 
making more delay with our work. That 
is where the tools come handy and are on 
the job twenty-four hours each and every 
day. Theo. Welte, Minnesota. 


Spring Leat Spreader 


in ord€f to put oil in between the leaves of 
Wagon, auto, or truck springs, it is neces- 
sary to spread the leaves apart sufficiently 
to insert the grease with a thin bladed 
ie. There are many excellent tools 
Which can be bought for this work, but 
yhen the farm mechanic has some spare 
lime in the shop, he can make a spring leaf 
er that will answer quite as well as 
some of the expensive manufactured kinds. 
The sketches shown below tell how I made 
very serviceable spring leaf spreading 
from two pieces of bar steel. The up- 
per sketch shows the spreader; the lower 
one shows it in use. The drawing hardly 
fequires any description. The movable 
, forcing the we int in between 

the leaves, H.W. 
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and use the best engi 

in their wise 
message that Vitall concerns 
Jou, also 


Such widespread acceptance of the 
Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine was not 
achieved by claims alone. Nor by the 


plus power—end enduring farm 
engine dependability. 

Magneto ignition service 

than 200 Bosch 
And thousands of “Z” dealers fur- 
nish Fairbanks-Morse service to ever) 
engine buyer. See jour dealer today. 

Prices: 114 H. P. $75.00, 3 H. P. 
\ ors 6 H. P. $200.00, 


.O.B. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 


e Try before you ¥ 
On Free Trial 
neighbors. “maker, 


Prove to yourself that it’s a money: 


Imported French Buhr Stones 


_ Turns out the cleanest ground, most digestible 


Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


i Simple to operate, Any power. Write for 
- free book and free trial offer. A post-card will do. fe 
NORDYEE & MARMON 00. as GUARANTEED 
2012 Keatucky Ave., Indianapolis, For 6 and 7 Years. 
YOU will be 
pleased after you use 


or Cards. Tells why nt 


Col 
oO. 


go? = POWERFUL AIR GU 
anp 500 BUCK SHOTS 
Big 81-inch lever-action rifle, fine walnut stock, giver 


sclling colored Pictures or 20 pkgs. Post Cards at 
ibe. choke, Gates Mfg. Co., Dpt. 410, Chicago 


 Rightethome. All you need is 6to 
8 weeks’ xt training. 
SPECIAL RATES NOW, 
Full information and RE 
156-DAY TRIAL OFFER, 
nsas Auto and Tractor. Sc 
16th & Lydia Kaneas City, Me, 
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NSTRUCTIONS for painting with. each order, 
— LEARN TO BE AN Write Today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 


HARDWARE 
UTO SUPPLIES 


“*Now this is the place, Pa, where you buy that can of Effecto 


Auto Enamel! I -won’t ride 


in that old bus another day, 


unless you make it look like a regular automobile!”’ 


Some wives are more persis- 


of Effecto does the trick — 24 


tent than others. But why wait to 48 hours for drying. 
till your wife drives you to it? J aU oO A small can of Effecto Black 


You'll get a lot of pleasure and 


TO.  Fnamelis mighty handy around 
profit out of a can of Effecto EF. INT. "SHES the garage, fortouching up fend- 


Auto Enamel. It will make 
the old boat glow with pride — and you too! 
Effecto Auto Enamel is the original and 
enuine auto enamel — easy-workihg, self- 
eveling and quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish, but a durable, long-lasting ename/ 
finish that wears longer than the finish on most 
newcars. Made in nine attractive and usable 
enamel colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish, and Top & Seat 
Dressing for renewing and waterproofing all 
kinds of tops, seats and upholstery. 

Choose the color you- prefer or finish the 
body in one color, the chassis in another and 
the fenders in Black! You won't have to 
lay up the car for several weeks —a few hours 
of interesting work and a few dollars worth 


ers, body orchassis. Its habitual 

use prevents rusting and quick deterioration. 

And here’s another tip — if your top, of 
fabric or imitation leather looks gray and dingy 
and leaks a drop here and there, just spread a 
thin coat of Effecto Top & Seat Dressing over 
it. It will look like a regular top and you ~ 
can take it out in a cloudburst and come 
through dry! 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold. by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. = 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 167 Tonawanda &t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 113 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


18 5 5 The letters of the alphabet are numbered: A is 1; B2; C3; D4, 
a and 80 on. The figures in the Ifttle squares to the left represent 
=. four words. (20 is the fetter ““T’’). What are the four words? Can 
you work it out? If so, send your answer quick. Surely you 
want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only give away this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars fn cash and 
scores of other valuable pri 


prizes. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, 


something for everybody. Ev who answers this can have a prize of some 
Sort. Thereare nolosers. Nothing difficult todo. Ev wins. Some- 
one gets this new 1919 Ford Auto. Why aot you? 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept.53 Chicago, IIl. 


KALAMAZ00 MFG. CO., Mfrs. A Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Direct: to: You" 


TELL TOMORROW’S 
Orecasts the Weather 


aS im § to 24 hours in advance. 
Not a but a scientifical! 


An Ideal Present 
figures ofthe Peasant ai hig good wife, 

Agents Wanted or Canada en of 


Transplanting Large Treas 
prepare a large tree for 
deep trench should be dug aroumg 
from five to seven feet from the bagauam 
worked under so as to enable all the amas 
roots to be cut off without injury (im 
bole. The ends of the roots shoul 
cut smooth, and the tree carefully uma 
mined with a pick, care being taken tm 
jmove the soil with as little injury aggas 
sible to the young fibers. The tree sham 
then be drawn over until the tap roots 
| be cut. Bagging should be used to wrap 
the ball of earth and roots, which can fhm 
be loaded on a stone wagon. E.f. 


Her Choice and His 


“She’s just the one for him,” we gay, 
He seldom sees it, though, that way, 
His mother’s choice is prim and staid= 
A paragon, a perfect maid, 

The kind of girl they put in fiction, 
Correct in manners, poise and diction; 
But, spite the mother’s best exertion, 
The youth feels only deep aversion, 
He goes and picks a flighty girl 
Who dances like a leaf awhirl, 
A girl all dimples, wiles and laughter; 
And they are happy ever after; 
While mother can but sit and wonder 
How her son could make such a blunder 
How sad that our “one proper mate” 
Is always some one whom we hate! 
Walter G. Doty. 


Making Hard Water Soft | 
{Continued from pare 66] 


evening, we'll say, you close the hank 
water valve, open the salt-water valve, 
and then open the drain-cock; later o 

ou’ll turn off the salt water, run a litte 
fresh water through, to wash out the galt; 
and that’s all. The zeolites last practically 
forever; and $5 worth of salt will ha 
about a year. . 


The first cost? Well, that depends a 
the amount of water you use, the pe 
centage of hardness, and so on; but i 
average family, with average wall 
would probably require an outfit costing 
somewhere around $250 or $300. Beto) 
quoting prices the manufacturers alway) 
get samples of well-water, and so on; ti 
rr can tell what size outfit will do yom 
work. 

I haven’t tried to draw a i of any 
particular system; my little diagram#® 
only meant to show, in a general way, haw 
any water-softening equipment 
Therefore, if you open some advertisiig 
booklets and see a water-softener that looks 
somewhat different from the one Itt 
shown, don’t jump at the conclusion thi 
the outfit isn’t any good! . 


A Stock-Proof Gap 


The sketch below shows a stock-proof 
to be used in the barnyard fence. “It sag 
the time that would be used in opening 
closing gates,” says the man who sub 

the idea. The Editor will vouch for@ 


statement that cattle and horses cal nol 
through. 
4 
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AUS 
We Saved Big and Got WG 
Much Better Range | = 
} coast to coast. Over 300,000 buyers say you cannot 
i = Kajamazoo quality. Yet may, save you from 20 
] \ to 40 per cent because you deal with the man 

‘3 ia Farnaces. refrigerators, fireless cookers, wash: 7 Mn | 
Ask for Catalog No,105 Old Stove Master” | 
— 

when all others fail. Write 

BRENEMAN BROS. a 


soft finish of much of the cloth now 


mm seems to have an affinity for dirt, 
oy slightly dampened whisk-broom is 
more efficient than one which is dry, and 
@metimes rubbing the cloth with a dry 
gonge is advised for threads, ravelings 
and lint quickly adhere to the sponge. 

Remove spots as soon as they occur. The 
jllowing formula for a cleansing fluid is 
an excellent one: Benzine, one pint; 
thloroform, one-sixteenth of an ounce; sul- 
shuric ether, one-sixteenth of an ounce; 
gil of wintergreen, one-eighth of an ounce; 
alcohol, one-eighth of an ounce. This must 
never be used near a fire, as it is highly 
inflammable. To avoid the ring so often 
Iet by a cleansing agent, apply the fluid 
to the clean surface, outside the spot, then 
mb toward the center. 

When woolen garments have to be 
washed, a quick suds can be obtained by 
using pure soap flakes, several brands of 

hich are now on the market. The flakes 
are exceptionally nice for washing knitted 
goods and baby clothes. Dress goods, and 
men’s and boys’ clothing can be washed 
with a decoction of soap-bark. To one 
ounce (costing about five cents) add one 


quart of boiling water. Allow this to steep } 


for a while, strain through a cloth, then 
add to the water in which woolen clothes 
are washed. 

Oil and paint spots can be removed with 
turpentine. Wax can be removed by first 
seraping the surface of the spot, then 
covering it with blotting paper and iron- 
ing over the place with a warm iron. The 
French chalk method is recommended for 
silk. Rubbed into the fibers of material it 
will remove many spots. After applying 
chalk several times, leave a fine layer on 
the spot about twelve hours, then brush off. 


Good Teeth 
_ Make Good Neighbors 


[Continued from page 32] 


e one I've 


hold of the children while they are young, 
and giving them a course of instruction on 
how to care for their teeth, and telling 
them of the bad results of neglecting the 
teeth. This is done by a series of talks, 
and impressed upon them by illustrations 
and the giving of tooth-brush drills from 
time to time to show them how to clean the 
teeth properly. 

Miss Harriman, the home service agent, 
goes night to the schools and conducts 
these s, and also conducts public 
lectures for the benefit of the parents. 
Between the talks and lectures the chil- 
dren seem to receive a certain amount of 
stimulation, and become more enthusiastic 
over it, The teacher of the school looks 
at each child’s mouth, and also examines 
the hands and face, thus impressing the 
child with the idea that it is just as es- 
sential to clean the teeth as to wash the 
hands and face. This plan works out very 

in the rural school, the classes are not 
very large, and it only requires about five 
minutes to make this inspection. 

At present, we carry on the clinic work 

ring the summer months only, as the 
child n have more time then, and it does 
hot interfere with their school work. Ow- 
ing to the bad condition of the roads in 
oiee and winter, we would be unable to 

ow any definite schedule, as we have to 
nd ety on the automobile for 
ation. 


ext year we are planning to visit some | 


of the smaller places that can not afford 
purchase of dental equipment. We 

af Zoing to let several of these small towns 
Pitchase a portable outfit at a cost of 
"edad It is our aim to spread in 
Good Hi the theory of “ Teeth, 
of Health,” to every rural community 
the Hampshire hills, and so give farm- 


Bes the advantages of modern dentistry 
teeth make good neighbors. 


The man who spends time 
pumping water is losing money. 
He is working without thinking. 
He should consult a specialist 
—a plumber. 


For an operating cost of one cent a day, a 
V-K Water Supply System will ‘supply all the 
water you need automatically. Water under pres- 
sure for the livestock, for fire protection and hose 
use, cold drinking water direct from the well, 
and soft water for the kitchen, laundry and 
bath—all are available at the turn of a faucet. 

See your plumber. Install the V-K. System 
right and your comfort will begin immediately. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average Cost one cent a day 


These systems are absolutely without a rival. 
They have essential, exclusive, patented features 
which make them trouble proof, dependable and 
economical. None other can use the patented 
V-K Koltap which brings cold water direct from 
the well, nor the V-K self-priming pump that 
starts on the first stroke and never clogs, nor 
the V-K patented wiper that keeps water from 
the oil chamber, nor the special V-K clutch- 
type motor, nor the V-K oil distributing device, 
nor the V-K automatic self-starting and self- 
stopping switch. 


These features are the product of fifty years’ 
pump building. No matter what electric light- 
ing system you install, be sure to buy a V-K 
Water Supply System for best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing sup- 
plies today about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


The Vaile-Kimes Company 


Dept. J-420 Dayton, Ohio 


The largest manufacturers of domestic water supply 
systems in America. 


Please send ithout obligation, a copy of your book, 
which tells about V-K Water Supply ystems. 
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Coverin3, Capacity Alone 
makes 


Lucas Paint Cost Less 


Consider Too 
The Additional Advantages 


UCAS PAINT to every 
ace long endurance 


It a out a rain, snow and 
the heat and cold that 
attack and slowly rot the wood 
and rust the metal. Cheap 
paint will not do. Only a paint 
that forms an impervious paint 
film over the surface painted 
can give adequate protection. 


Good Paint— Paint 
Saves the Surface” and thus 
saves 


Lucas products ak the supreme 
which our standard 

f seventy-one years. Every product 
Enrich your home with 


NEWYORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. BUFFALO, N.Y. DENVER, COLO. 
BOUSTON, TEKAS J. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
SAVANNAG, Ga. 


60 Days 


Now is the ‘ou need a 


etc, 
we wi hip sprayer Ui it 
balance in 60-day payments, giving you nearly a 


i Full Year to Pay 
Sprayer 


This hand sprayer is just you west if you 
rere te keep a power sprayer b Working parts made — 
pecially constructed pump with. high 4-ply rubber tubi: 
Autematic shut-off with cing, Gontenta cap. ht conve 
amily or cleaning. ntents kept continually and 
rays to the last dro 


bbe = Book of Farm Necessities 

A Shows wonderful bargains in gas engines,cream sep- 

‘dit arators, drills, gultiverces. saw frames, circular saws, 
Hi SE ND paints, roofing, etc. for free 

pon today for this sprayer and take ‘a year 


to1 pay if you like it it the coupem. No money. 


=THE HA HARTMAN COMPANY —— 
ways. 


Name. 


ent. 


{Continued from page 86) . 


horse's ability to win if rly and | 
driven, but pool-sellers bes 
tal 
e gauge overy 

cept Belton. Belton was horse 
an inexperienced boy driver was not Seriously 
considered in the betting, that they 
were long odds against the Pool-ting 

Jack described and Belton; 
points and peculiarities to Dalton, expres 
every confidence in the horse to wig unde 
fair conditions, and finally asked — 
drive him in the race. 


Jack’s parting instructions to 
showed his faith in both horse and driver, 

“Don’t take a whip with you in theily 
for he will trot his best .without it, but 
fo him like a child. Don’t get excited aj 
he won’t lose his head and break. Don't 
the other drivers bulldoze you, and don't} 
afraid of Belton’s quitting in the hom 
stretch. Then see me after the race so that} 
ean go to sleep.” 

Dalton left the old folks at the hogill 
and started for the track to look over 
charge and gauge his task. He readily fom 
the old colored man who had charge of Beli 
and told him of Jack’s misfortune and offi 
own intention of driving the horse in Jagi 
stead. The old man waxed loquaciousinis 
praises of the horse and of Jack 
and was willing at once to obey any oni 
given him by Dalton. 

Dalton had the horse led out in the opm 

gave him a critical examination. He 
concluded that Belton was as perfect a piss 
of horseflesh as he had ever seen. He bege 
to handle him and talk to him “‘as if he was 
a child’ and soon found the responsivenss 
that experienced horsemen understand, 

After Dalton had found the judges, af 
got their consent to the change of drivers, 
harnessed Belton to the sulky to give bimg 
needed work-out. He jogged a 
miles, but when he he 
the home-stretch of the oe he was 
~ ag at the evenness and the speed show, 
He had the horse thoroughly rubbed 


cooled out and stayed with him ‘until 
faithful colored man had eaten his 


Then cautioning the darky not to leave the 
horse for an instant, Dalton made his 
through the increasing Caine $a the. poo 
pavilion. There was heavy the 

pavilion, especially on the Tree ta " 


and very long odds were being offered agai 


At three o’clock the race was. called a 
Dalton found himself on the track“ 
up.” He was in company with some of the 
most famous drivers of the day, in & 
with six competitors that looked fit to 
for their lives. 

Dalton drew fifth position which on &# 
track put him on the outside of the front 10m, 
numbers six seven being obliged to tae 
position behind numbers one, and @ 
respectively. 

Among the drivers in the race was Jam 
Phillips one of the most successful tm 
drivers of that time. He had drawn 
six for position, and hence was in the second 
row when he came to the wire for starting 

At the first attempt to start the poledom 
made a break and the bei rang to call th 
back. As Dalton was slowing up and i 
paring to turn, he found that P wit 
driving alongside with Axtella who we 
selling in the pools as favorite. 

Phillips knew the 
which Dalton was driving and he ied 
that Dalton’s horse could not win 
therefore presumed on a slight ac 


with Dalton and asked if Dalton would g® 
room so that Axtella could get throughs 
ront row. 

Dalton replied that he would do nothing 
to keep Exilige nooks pocketed in the reat, the 
that he intended to 
race, and that he 
front as soon as he could o 

After two false starts, the word go” 
given and the race was on. The entire | 


we 


a half-mile course. Dalton was givenee® 
fidence by reason of thefact that Beltom a 
the outside had to frot 
than the five inside horses. ben 
straight away on the rear of the 


E 
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The Substitute Driver’ > 
ber 
boy’s plea and gave his promise to dip unde! 
Then Jack handed him a sealed envelopes gssur 
requested him not to open it until aftergy putti 
¥ race, and not then unless Belton had eallec 
ae an average Oo. 
save the surfaseand: Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
rt 
Z 


i 


alton, 
e to 


k he was de 


Feel 


as 


e253 


i Shed, Belton began forging to the front 
or ‘ 

bis 


before the upper turn he the inside 


pole. 
re was the sound of another horse at 
sulky wheel and glancing back Dalton saw 
ips close behind. Phillips m ned 
fe position around the turn and Dalton 
inew that the home-stretch would bring the 
of war. He began to feel that Belton 
jas also conscious of the coming battle. 

Around the turn they came into the home- 
gretch. Phillips drew out and began creep- 
ing nearer to even terms with Belton. The 
growd on the grand-stand were on their feet 
gith enthusiasm at the sight of the magnifi- 

. Down the stre e horses came 
gentrace. D the stretch the h 
gntil at the beginning of the turn they were 
simost head and head, but here Phillips took 
in his horse to save him for the finish. Belton, 
ander the quieting influence of Dalton’s re- 
gssuring talk, was settled in his gait and was 
putting up a fight such as he had never been 
giled upon to go through before. Being 
friven with an open bridle he could see every 
move of his antagonist and seemed to use 
his judgment to help his driver. As they 
sounded the final turn for the home-stretch, 
Phillips swung Axtella alongside again and 
with whip and voice urged him to his utmost. 
Up he crept until his nose was at Belton’s 
irth but he could never get beyond it, for 
ee as if realizing the importance of his 
performance to his master trotted as he had 
never trotted before and, amidst the greatest 
excitement, won the heat. 

The race was a two in three event. The 
econd heat was practically a repetition of 
the first—Belton was never headed and 
Astella took second money. 

After seeing to the proper care of Belton, 
Dalton arranged with the attendant to ship 
the horse back home. Then he collected the 
prize money for the race and was about to 
start for the hospital when he remembered 
the sealed envelope that Jack had given him 
and the instructions concerning it. He tore 
it open and was amazed at its contents. It 
contained pool ticket after pool ticket, every 
one written with long odds against the win- 

ing Belton. In other words, Jack Green- 
field had backed Belton to win and, since 
horse and driver were unknown, had got long 
odds, Dalton hurried to the betting ring, 
cashed in the tickets, received the congratu- 
lations of every one and left for the hospital. 

There he was shown to Jack’s room where 
the father, mother and nurse were engaged in 
trying to quiet an excited patient who had 
telused even to try to go to sleep until he 
heard from Dalton. a 

As Dalton told the story of the race and un- 
loaded on the bed the returns from the first 
money prize and the pool tickets, he had: an 
intensely interested audience, but an audi- 
deo was not in entire sympathy with 

ry. 
The mother and father looked at each 
other in horrified surprise when they realized 
that their son had gambled on the race and 
Mr. Greenfield, coming to the bedside and 
taking Jack by the hand, said, “Jack, I was 
8&8 anxious as you that Belton should win the 
tae andethe honest prize money that went 
to the winner, but I would rather that he had 
dead in his tracks than that you 
have bought a single pool or made a 
Wager on the race. The prize that you have 
won is honestly yours and mo disgrace can 
tome from its use, but the money won in the 
pools can not be used on the farm and would 
not be enjoyed by us. Do otherwise with it 
& you and Mr. Dalton see fit, but promise 
your mother and me never to gamble again.” 

Jack was sorry about the betting, and said 
“Father,” he begged, and Mr.Dalton 

money into the other room and divide 
Purse and dispose of the pool money as 
you see fit. I want to sleep until tomorrow.” 

Dalton refused to take any of the money 
and believed the incident closed. But about 
tWo years later he received a letter from Jack 

that ‘Belton, Jr., the eldest son of 
jo Belton, whom you guided to victory in 
, Of 1912, and whose character, speed 

stamina you thereby established, is now 
being trained by me and awaits shipping 
directions from John Dalton, his owner.” 

At about the same time when Dalton re- 
telved the foregoing letter, te writer of this 
Ratrative was motoring in the upper Pocono 
= and stopped at a cross-road in a cer- 

Village. There he saw a small, vine- 
fvered, stone building with a sign over the 
fpr that read: “The Belton Free Library.” 
eked an old man, who happened to be 
ib ng near the door, for whom the 

rary was named and the man replied, “For 


ton, th 99 
greatest horse in Pennsylvania. 
What had 


the first time, the writer suspected 
become of the pool money. 
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The Hatch One-Button 
Union Suit comes in 
finest of combed cotton 
materials, and in lisle 
pure mercerized 
garments, silk trimmed. 
An illustrated catalog 


describing 


the complete 


line will be sent free on 


request. 


This garment is featured 
at the best stores every- 


where, but if 


you cannot 


get it easily and quickly, 
send your size with re- 
mittance to our mill at 


i 
it 


ima 


Dna 


divide responsibility 
is to destroy it, Where 
half a dozen men, are each 
doing only a part of one 
job, there are times when 
each expects the other tode 
a little more than he actual- 
ly does. Omissions and con- 


fusion inevitably follow. 


There is no division of re- 
sponsibility in the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


There is no working at 
cross purposes, no pulling im 
one: place and gapping in 
another. Just one perfeet, 
even fit from neck to knee 
or ankle, for the one mas- 
ter button, in just the right 
place, does all the work 
that a row of nine or more 
used to do so inefficiently. 


Gone, too, is all the annoy- 
ance of lost buttons or torn 
button holes, for even the best 
of union suits show signs of 
wear and tear after a few trips 
to the laundry. Even if the 
one master button should work 
loose from its sturdy moor- 


Albany, N. Y., and you 
} will be supplied direct, Fit} ings, no time need be lost in 
delivery free. 
‘ repairs, for there is an extra 
Men’s Garments: 
$2.50, $4.00 and $5.00 button hole into which an or- 
Boy’s Garments: dinary collar button can be 
$1.50 and $2.00 slipped. 


HATCH KNEFITING CO. 


New York 
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in Every” Home 


Farm He Home Needs 


Good old Bread 
but Mixed in a 


Modern Way” 


No more need to dread 
“Baking Day” with a 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker. 
Does. a half-hour’s 
kneading in three 
minutes: And 
better'bread. 


many a tasty di 
- gaves its cost in the food it 
saves. 


The UNPVERSAL Coffee Perco- 
later makes the most deli- 

cious:coffee: Extractsevery 
bit of strength and flavor 
from. berry. 


The UNIVERSAL Line of Cutlery 
is made for-every possible 


On sale at H. 


tric Devices at at Desk. 
ers and. 1.i ghtin g Companies. 


Write to-day for booklet No. 161 
““Universalize Your Home’’ 


ip made to tell those in the field 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
For Dinner or Danger! 


SSS NN” Saas 


MAN whose land was located at a con- 

siderable distance from the house; 
felt the need of some simple and efficient 
method whereby the women and children 
could signal to the men in the fields def- 
inite information about certain things 
without calling the men to the house. 

A dinner bell could be used for calling 
all hands to the house ‘for dinner or 
danger,” as the man aptly expresses him- 
self, but the bell could not ve ty well be 

the bull 
had broken out, the hogs “gone to garden- 
ing,” or whether one of the boys was 
wanted at the house:to mend the clothes- 
line or:to help with the churning or to do 


- one of, the many jobs that keep bobbing 


up around the house. 

One day, while in town, the man visited 
a junk-yard. He found a piece of ‘steel 
about one and one-half inehes in diameter 
and five feet long. He bought it for fifty 
cents, determined to make ‘a “dinner or 
danger” eall from that piece of steel. The 
sketch: above shows how he did it, and in 


gooé shape, too. 
A post, A, 8 x 8 inches and twenty feet 


/long was set six feet into the ground, 


Cement was packed under and around the 
post, and brought up around it above the 


- ground as shown at.K, to prevent rotting 


of the post. 


The cross-arm, B, is a piece-of two-inch 
plank. A lag screw is inserted to support 

the triangle, D, by means-of the rope, C. 

The hammef, E, is made from a piece 
of scrap iron picked up at the junk-shop 
and shaped by the village smith’ at the 
same time he bent the piece of steel into 
the triangle. The hammer, B, is so ar- 
ranged that it hangs down by gravity, but 
when pulled by cord, L, will strike a most 
vigorous blow upon the triangle. After 
the blow, upon releasing cord, the hammer 
will at once return to position shown, 
for another blow. 

This made it ible to arrange a code 
_ of signals to:be given by the triangle, some- 
' thing like the fire alarm call of large towns 
and cities. For instance, when the 
triangle was struck once, 
after a, short interval, it would be c 
“72”; and that number mean a& 


certain thi 


The man’s son put another lag screw on 


When your Ford brake 


when you 

al—when the car and chatters asyou 

eerste the he or 
— reline your with: 


rk Insert 
Then your brake will work quickand 
fora long time. 

He’ll also yiie the low and 

with Cork Insert. Your Ford will reap 
and reverse without that jump — urch. Thettires 
strips of Advance Cork Insertfor ‘the three: 
read in and black 


york — to o get Advance Cork’ 
nse. wi ve you better working 
Ford—keep y: and save yourmoney; 


handles 
Insert or can 
for every 


it. Remember 


If every poultry mais 
would get a copy of Bee 
-sie B, Carswell’s 

baby chicks (and she is 


‘trouble in. raising 
tically ick 
hate There is 
cuse for the 
that occur every-year@ 
she shows how 
strong. ani 
BESSIE B. CARSWELL to prevent and treat 
The Poultry Woman white diarrhea 
chick diseases that kill millions every year: means 
write Bessie B. Carswell, 674 Gateway. Statio es 
City, Mo., at once and haverher send you F her big 
book before they are all gone: 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as 
want of good quality red» or aoa 


BARN PAINE 


receiptof remittance. We are paint special 
can supply you paint for any-pur 
pan Tell us your wants an et. vs quote you: 
low prices. We can save you money by shipping: 

ireet from our Sati: ion 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO; 
Factory: 384 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, 


Rhode Island Reds won 

Tran 

Catalog FUNK, W ite Haven, Pay 


Lettuce, Onion piants, Cauliflower, Tomatoes 
plants and others: ‘Send-tor Lists 3.0. 


TRAWBERAY: PLANTS, Lending standard $5 and | 
1,000. Catalog free. Buntings’ Nu Box 2, Selbyville, Dek 


ero 


@ 


The. Trade Mechiknown | When SOUR af 
FORD BRAKE: 
AN Your Roog: 
|“ Ni y 
fh» Write for 
‘ 7a brake end clutch’ work 
and howCork I nsertmake: 
| Wie them work better, Get this 
| book end post 
Write for tbe Free Book tm, 
the “leftovers teat | Randolph Stect 
pe : | RAISE MORE CHIC 
Well Kaown Baby Chick: Expert Tells How to 
| Raise 98% of Each. Hatch 
& they would have no 
psolute dependability. 
If farm includes a 
i Percolators, Toasters, Heat- 
ing Pads, lrons and other 
handy electric devices bring 
‘the city’s comforts to your 
home. 
‘Landers, Frary & Clark | 


lie other end of the cross arm, to which he 
a small galvanized pulley. He put 
rope through the pulley, F, and made it 
Saat to a cleat at J. The boy made up three 
fight frames about two feet in diameter and 
govered them with cloth, in the shapes 
shown by G, H, and I. Thus, the women 
gould send out fifteen different signals 
with the three shapes, according to the 
way in which one or all of them were sent 
up. The boy made a list of the signals as 
follows: G alone; H alone; I alone; GH; 
HG; GI; IH; HI; IG; GHI; GIH; HGI; 
HIG; IGH; IHG. This makes fifteen sepa- 
ratesignals, and the boy sayshe isgoing to 
cover the frames with thin white cloth and 
make them so he can put an electric light 
inside of each one, so they can have night 
signals when they are needed. The bo 

has neatly written cards, one for eac 

member of the family, with fifteen shape 
signals arranged thereon, together with 
pell-taps to indicate the same things. J. H. 


News from Three States 


A year ago last winter the _— sap 

ucers of Cortland county, N. Y., 
organized under the state laws to sell their 
products cooperatively. They received 
a price at least twenty-five per cent in 
advance of the best outside price available 
to them. 


The farm bureau of Susquehanna 
county, Pa., recently held a sale, at which 
twenty bull calves were disposed of at an 
average price of more than $50 each. 
Most of the calves would have gone for 
yeal if the sale had not been held. 


The Drummond community of Fremont 
county, Idaho, made a saving of $4 a ton 
on a cooperative shipment of 150 tons of 
hay from the lower Snake River valley. 
Four communities pooled their orders for 
seed oats. 


The Silo Song 


Bilos short and silos tall, 
Silos fat and thin, 
Silos big and silos small, 
Bring the money in. 
If you have a lazy silo, 
tart it working right away. 
If you have a loafing silo, 
tart right now to make it pay. 
If 7 have an ancient silo, 
ne that tries to rest and shirk, 
Fix it up with nails and hammer— 
Make it do its share of work. 
us sing the silo song 
Of silos large and small; 
A hustling farmer can’t go wrong, 
With silos big and tall. 
80 build the trusty farmers’ banks 
That firm and straight they stand, 
And you shall have your children’s thanks 
en you have left the land. F. J. M. 


“Good morning, 
Ma’am, could you 
find some work for 
a sober, honest and 
industrious man?” 
*Sure I could. 


him up 
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Easy Riding 


Put Dayton Airless Tires on your car e 
now and forget punctures, blowouts, “ 
pumps and patches. Seven years of- 

service has proven their success and 
a Over 100,000 are inf use 

today. They don’t bounce like a tight e. 
pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like a loose pneu- oe 
matic. They are easy riding—and wear e 
till there’s nothing left but shreds. 


Equip Your Ford 


or any other car usin or 30 x 3 sizes, 
No spare tire en eet in use 
on light delivery cars. Send coupon for 
booklet and prices. 


Excellent Territory Open 


We have a splendid proposition to offer to Nie 
business men in every county where we have ; 
no agent. Mail the coupon for the facts. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 52 Dayton, Ohio 


| This Tells the Story! 


I have used a set of Dayton Air- 
f/ less Tires, getting 44,000 miles out 
of the front and 20,000 miles out of 
the rear tires, the difference in § 
mileage being due to my overload- 
ing my Ford Touring Car by hauling §& 
three barrels of oi] constantly. 

I used the tires constantly, nearly 
three years, and Dayton Airless 
Tires make no difference in the 
wear and tear of a car. I find the 
engine and steering apparatus as 
good or better than the average car 
of like age. 

And the satisfaction of knowing, 
that when a person starts, he can 


get somewhere without dis s of 
both body and mind by punctiges, 
blowouts and loss of time, is a 


pensation in this age of progress, 
for any difference in price. The 
h factis, in the long run, the cost of 
Dayton Airless is about half the 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg Co., Dept. 52, Dayton, Ohio. 
es» send booklet and prices on Dayton Airless Tires as 
ws 


Assistant corer, Light Delivery Cars 
Dealer’s Proposition 


Humble & Gulf Coast 
Company. 


All Sizes—Immediate. Shipme 


Don’t miss this opportunity <@ 


t 
togeta WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig 


or Portable at a Direct-From- 
Factory price. Before you select 


any engine, get this new offer 
new book how — 
ENGINES 
“aod” | WITTE 
STANDARD 
B S C H KEROSENE 
MAGNETO Use Kerosene (Common Coai Oit 
On Order ENGI N ES Operate At Half the Cost 


Lifetime guarantee protects you WITTE. I cannot begin 
against defect of material or work- | to tell you everything in this ad, Pi s? 
manship—the quantify of fuel re- | but! @ 


uired and the horse- er of your : . é 
vely is best proof thatyoushould | bo this today. ‘ 


exclusi 


Write ForMy New FREE Book / 

SHOW TO JUDGE ENGINES”—Thegreatestofallengine 
he best illustrated and printed—the most widely 

rend, mest salted sbous. cod mont extensively 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1622 Oakland Ave,, . Kansas City, Mo, 
1622 Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, 


AND PAY YOU $100 A WEEK 


introducing a marvelous new Automobile Invention It doubles 
i ciency and saves 10 times its cost. 


orks in any soil. Makes V-sha 
Pik or deans ditches up to four feet 
. Allsteel, Reversible, Adjustable. 


L. L. BALLWEY, Sales Mer., Dept. 255, Louisville, Ky. 


sing saad newest and most useful is described yi 
‘arm Journal to 


PIERS of cture Proof AND 
\take the place 
| 
reverse | 
t time som | 
ite for 
\ ENGINE PRICES NOW 
poultry. aise REDUCED 
bookaa — 
ks (and. shes 
rut: a limited 
uld have no 
avery. chick 
There is fo ex pe 
rt and treat 
-hoea and other 
a FREE herbig 
1928 ional sales everywhere. Territory going like wildfire. We Grate build dykes, a 


-are economical, 
safe, enduring. 


ERE is as fine a barn as any farmer 
It is fitted up with 

the latest James Sanitary equipment, 
noors paved with Armstrong Circle A cork 
orick. woodwork painted white inside and out. 


would care to own. 


_ Meadowbrook Farm 
~A.B.Cannon,Prop, Philadelphia Tenn. 


For such a good barn the owner wanted the best 
‘roofing obtainable, yet he did not want to pay a fancy 


price per foot. 


This barn is 152 feet long and 36 feet 


wide, and has about 10,000 square feet of roof surface. 


With so much at stake he chose Carey Asfaltslate 
Shingles, because they are spark-proof, low in first cost, 
require no painting and are exceptionally enduring. 


Carey Roll Roofings are made of the same high 


quality asphalt as the shingles. 


Both shingles and roll 


roofings are offered in several weights and will meet- 
the needs of EVERY type of building on the farm. 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$18-538 Wayne Ave., Lockland 


MAKES GOOD 
in Hardest Tests 


for Free Engine Book- 
} let before ordering any en- 
gine and become informed 
regarding the constructio’ 
i" dependability and low 

a of upkeep of the long stroke, 
large bore 


STOVER 


GOOD ENGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate 


N 


into crops. 
Gercules on 30 days’ free trial. 


iit 


n 


O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most proauctiveland 


Make more money. 


Three-year guaranty. Safe 


Atspeforevery need. 4H. P.up. andfast. Send postcard for 
FREE BOOKLET 4) free book. Introductory 
STOVER MFG. ENGINE CO. Price offer now. 
404 Lake St., Freeport, ill. HERCULES MFG. CO. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
and economy is through our advertising pages. Whatever 
useful is described to help you have that “‘Good Living and 
10%”’ the Editors are talking about. Read our ising pages, and get in 
touch with the newest ideas offered for your convenience. 


By PLUMMER F. JONES 


growing of alfalfa has ceased toiam 
many 


an experiment in eastern states, 

crop has proved itself adaptable to 
varieties of soil and climate. 

Generally speaking, the government 
state bulletins have recommended # 
early fall sowing of alfalfa seed. Recenf 
however, practical farmers, 
here in Virginia,-have proven that 
often much better to plant the seed early: 
in the spring. The objection to fall sowing 
is the usual dryness of the autumn mon 
resulting in a stunted and withered 
which can not stand the severe winte 
freezes. The objection to spring sowing 
is the liability of the young alfalfa plants 
to be choked out by weeds. This difheuliy 
ean be met by methods known to ey 
farmer—the proper preparation of the 
and perhaps an early cutting for thep 
of destroying certain varieties of weeds, 

Spring sown alfalfa has proven to beg 
decided suecess in Virginia, especially j 
the James River valley where the 
is more and more grown each . The 
land is plowed deeply in the fall or, if the 
season will permit, in January or February, 
It is again plowed and harrowed in M 
when lime is applied, and the seed is soup 
early in April—the earlier the better, after 
freezing weather is over—and fertilized 
according to the needs of the land. When 
this method is followed a satisfactory 
stand is almost certain. 


Sows Alfalfa in May 


Alfalfa is a valuable crop; there is nothing 
that beats it for hay—so we think @ 
Nebraska. 

I see in the February Farm Journals 
man in Michigan says to sow alfalfa just 
as early in the spring as possible—even ia 
March or April. Now, don’t be foolish 
enough to try such a thing and lose your 
seed. If it eomes up and freezes it is gone, 
Alfalfa is a tender plant. ie 

I have been raising alfalfa for twenty. 
five years and I find it is one of the hardest 
crops to get a stand that we have @ 
Nebraska. I have sown an acres; 
three times sowing too early killed it. ‘The 
next time it was up nice—two or thie 
leaves on—and there came a hard beatag 
rain and covered it up and it was gone, 

The gentleman says to sow early to 
ahead of the weeds. Now I will tell you 
way we do in Nebraska to get ahead of ihe 
weeds. We plow our ground early, thet 
keep disking and harrowing, working om 
ground down to kill those weeds that coms 
after plowing. Then we don’t sow until 
about the first of May, or when we 
there is no danger of getting it fros 
Now perhaps the gentleman from Michigaa 
may have a kind of alfalfa that will 
freezing when it first comes up. I woul 
give $5 an acre to sow twenty acres @ 
March and get a good stand. We bave 
no such seed in this section of the county: 

We don’t sow so much seed here; twelvé 
pounds to the acre is as good as 
pounds. Then the seed will lay on the 
ground about two inches apart and we 
don’t want it any thicker. 

Nebraska. M. D. James. 


Here the Dispute Is Settled 


The two foregoing articles show that thet 
is a difference of opinion about the 
time to seed alfalfa. There are two to one 
in favor of early spring seeding, but 
doesn’t settle it, for sometimes two men ® 
the same state have equally g results, 
one from early spring seeding and i 
other from late spring or fall acne The 
safe plan to follow is the one used by the 
most successful growers in your Com 
munity. If none of your neighbors grow 


SOW 


crop 


| 


alfalfa, ask your county agent when @ 4 
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e Best Bulletin of the Month 


oe The best bulletin received this month is 
4 Bulletin 223, ‘‘Dusting Experiments in 
ch and Apple Orchards,” issued by the 


sed Pea ‘ 
aed Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
The bulletin is available to Our Folks 
= im Virginia, if they will write their Experi- 
ment at ment Station. For those in other states who 
ded. the have orchards, we condense the bulletin: 
me ‘ promise of greater ease and the sav- 
hat it ing of time and labor during rush periods 
eed have led quite a few Virginia orchardists 
purchase dusting machines to control 
meal insects and diseases in their orchards. 
red To determine whether dusting is as ef- 
© wa fcient as liquid spraying, the Virginia 
i riment Station conducted tests during 
Rye. 1919. No attention was paid to the 


culty wonomy of dusting as compared with 
spraying. 

One dust applied to peaches was com- 

of ninety parts of sulphur and ten 
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“The dusting materials gave entire 

*satisfaction in the control of scab, but 
were of only slight value in the control of 
brown rot. Curculio infestation was slight 
in both orchards, and no conclusions as to 
the control of this insect can be drawn. 

“The practical failure to control brown 
rot puts a decided limitation on the gen- 
eral usefulness of dust treatment in peach 
orchards. It seems established from these 
experiments and from these reported from 
other states that scab and curculio ean 
be satisfactorily controlled by dusting, 
but this method appears to be unsatis- 
faetory for the later applications for brown 
rot in Virginia orchards.” 

For apples, two dust mixtures were 
used. One was a Bordeaux dusting mix- 
ture and the other was composed of eighty 
parts of sulphur, ten parts of filler and ten 


parts of lead arsenate, by weight. The re- © 


sults on apples are summarized as follows: 

“Both dust mixtures oe as satisfactory 
control of codling-moth as was obtained 
with the liquid spray. From the stand- 
point of bitter rot the results from dusting 
were decidedly unsatisfactory. The Bor- 
deaux dust was no better than the sulphur 
dust mixture in this respect: and both were 
little better than no treatment at all. It 
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is apparent that neither of the dust mix- 
tures in its present form can be gener- 
ally recommended for summer lication 
in orchards where bitter rot is a factor. 

“The excellent control of blotch on Ben 
Davis —s was as striking as it was un- 
expected. This disease which is gener- 

y considered one of the most difficult to 
combat was almost completely prevented 
by the application of Bordeaux dust. 
Infection was very prevalent in the check 
plat, and the test was a severe one. 

“Leaf infection caused by both blotch 
and frog-eye was almost entirely pre- 
vented by the Bordeaux dust. Defoliation 
and subsequent fruit drop in the orchard 
not dusted was almost complete, while the 
dusted trees retained both foliage and 


fruit. 
“These results, even though they show 
a most excellent control of blotch, are 


not an unqualified recommendation for the 
use of Bordeaux: dust. A material for 
general orchard use must be effective for 
all diseases likely to occur. Bitter rot 
infection follows blotch very shortly under 
Virginia conditions, and a material that 
will not prevent bitter rot can have only 
local use, especially when its use neces- 
sitates duplication of equipment,” 


ep . 
f lead arsenate, by weight. Another 

¢ to be mula comprised fifty parts of sulphur 

‘ally in forty parts of filler and ten parts o 
the pfs. arsenate. These mixtures can be 
ar Th purchased. A su of results on 
or, if the peaches for the year 1919, is as follows: 
‘ebruary, 
nM 
d is sown 
ter, after 
fertilized 
1. When 
isfactory 
ly . 
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sense 


CLOTHES 


‘The big name in elothes 


Conditions 


Good clothes just can’t cost less than Styleplus these days. n 
will not permit it. Stylish, all-wool clothes, guaranteed to give splendid 
service and priced well inside “the medium range.” 

Only known quality can be guaranteed. Styleplus prices are known. 
We attach a sealed price-ticket to the sleeve of every garment. : 
teed quality at known price. : 

The big advantage in buying at a s/ore is that you see the clothes and 
try them on before you pay for them! 


$45~$50-$55~$60 


Sold by one leading clothing. HENRY SONNEBORN 


merchant in most cities and x ; ” & CO., Inc. = 
towns. | Write us (Dept. AE The sleeve ticket tells the price Baltimore, Md. 
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= Ss © THO bosses the coanty- 
question that no county rf she 

ever seriously asked. True;-he oftea wall 

SAWS AND TOOLS 
yet he never wi 
that there are many trying to’telh hij 

| to do his work. th 
It is aregrettable fact thatin man 


Every Farm Needs the Saw then fantery 


the agent holds his office through thé ggg Bi 


. ty board of supervisors. In other 
Most Woodsmen Use his bread is buttered by fourteermagname 


whatever the number on the’ board . 
DISSTON. Cross-cut. Saw. cuts fast and 0 
clean. No pinching,no. binding, no buck- the sit 
sorts of wor conditions. e can’t work with them, he can 
sharpenings. are without them. When it comes toe 
| That’s why the Disston is the of ae it — not — a phil sh 
Diss cross-cu tsaw to tell who such an emplo count 
most woodsmen use. And that’s whyit’s the will side with, since the bo d oan 
best saw: for your requirements. You can’t visors hires him and fires him: « of 
afford to waste time with.an inferior'saw that over the 
has to be sharpened and set continually. the. of 


Disston Saws are sold at all good 
hardware stores: Many stores 
specialize on Disston exclusively. _ 

Send today for free copy of ‘‘Disston: 
Saws and Tools for the Farm.” It contains 
information of value to you. 


| HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


‘America’s Largest and Longest-Established 
Makers of Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, 
Saws, Circular Saws and Toois’’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadian Distributors 
. Geary Disston Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canades 


county agent leaders and assistant counly 
nt leaders, with about as-many 
of how county agent work should begun 
there* are persons connected with te 
various offices. 

One assistant comes along and advises | 
the agent to do thus and:so; anothergomes 
along and tells him to do differently, 
thus and so. And there you are, 
agent often wonders if he isn’t right be 
tween the Old Boy himself and the deep 
blue sea, trying to please the farmers on 
ene hand and his bosses*om the:other. 

Often the supervising agency in Wash 
ington vaults over all the others and sends 
word direct to the agents™ themselves 
Various other services, such as the 
reporting service, etc., demand attention, 
The Assistant Secretary of io 
sends out a questionnaire about farm mr 
chinery, and it takes time, of course, # 
hunt up the answers. Pretty socom some 
one else sends out a questionnaineasking 
the* various prices prevailing: for eighty- 
seven brands of fertilizers, and: more tim 
is taken getting this information: 

One county agent kept accurate:secomt 
of the number of questionnaires hea 
swered in one year and found thatitwa 
sixty-five; and that on: the averagett 
took fifteen minutes to complete # singe 
questionnaire. Is it any wonder that# 
many of them are filed in the:wase 
basket? 


Is the State Leader Dead Wood? 


A question that will present itself to-every 
agent before he has been at work very long 
is just what the office of state leaderwas 
created for. He hears so little of thevstale 
leader, except through circular letters 
instruction that he often wonders wae 
the leader is stationed and what hisdutrs 
are. Unless, perchance; the por 
may imagine he was appointed” as # 
tective to ferret out just:what each ageat 
does with his time and whether his 
} is received exactly the minute it isexpee 
agents do, what is he suppo 0, 
what should he do? I believe that those 
who.formulated the ideain a national way 
had in mind some definite:things the state 
leader of county agents should do, 
from what has been observedit is 
ful if they have changed their ideas as ye 
The state leader of county agents: vad 
do just what his title implies; thatis, | 
the county agents—not driver: 
em only crack the whip’ 
sayy “Gi ap: 
Bot what could make anybody believe 
that a man with no experience a8 COUBNIGES “a 
agent could be able to lead county agentaaaa 
Have the.blind ever been known to legis 


tee 


2 


Runs Easiest Lasts Longest. 

aves ell the Grain. Koller 
Shain: has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
straim No shortturns.. Drive 
shaft runs in Seif Oiled Bear- |} 
ings..Klevates. Wheat, Oates, 
Ear Bushete - in 

minutes. 


ers, 
Water 
Shellers, 


For All the Little Jobs} 


at House or Barn 
Just step on foot tostartit. Costs 
less 3c an hour to run. 
Weighs only 62 Ibs. 


safely enclosed. Guaran- 
teed or money 
refunded. Write for the 
circular TODAY and're- |}. 
ceive it by return maik 


CO., 67 River St., Elgin, Il. 


fr > sae set ere ro 


| SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE You PAY 
which Write for it today. | 
A. F. MEYER MPG: MonTon; 


We are going to put a distributor in every town in 
the United States. Be the man in your territory! 

We teach you how to build a permanent, substantial @ 
business. Write for details now. 
NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
504 Butties Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


ce 
Z 
Father's Little Helper 
and Mother’s Life Saver of | | 
power for running Cream | | 
Grindstones,, Pam ps, = | 
»ply Systems, Sprayers, Bone Grinders, Corn 
anning Mills, and 
< 
= 

4H. P. SOLD ON POSITIVE § | 

GAS MOTOR vO YOU Uy 
| 
Whatever is newest and most useful is described in The | | 
Farm Journal's to put you in touch 
with newest ideas offered and convenience. 
™ 


NT’ 
, the blind? Once in a while a Helen Keller 
i eapable of leading her sisters in affliction 
Y agentihy js found, but this is rarely the case. It 
frequently occurs in county agent work 
“es has:mng that those who can not lead find it some- 
ONS «what easier to drive. It depends upon 
tell him bog their view-point. 
The question often resolves itself into 
what bosses the county should 
TOURH othe ve. It will be readily granted that some 
In one stat one should have supervision over the work. 
gh the coup But what should be the nature of the 
other supervision? Should it extend to the form- 
glation of a state program, and should 
board the various agents be asked to work to it? 


ns Or can a state program be focused on a 
single county? In answering this ques- 


Tf he cap tion, we are forced to compare the work 
goods andif with that of some other county officers and 
© Can Work see if there are any things in common. 

to poing Each county has a county clerk, a 
Philosopher sheriff, and a county school commissioner. 
Spe ino What agency bosses them? The fact, is 
rd. of ‘supa that they are bossed by law and public 
ae opinion. The law which tells the sheriff 
ty: of other what to do is somewhat general; and public 
Tangingal inion and his own -conscience dictate 
ecialists. ty what he shall do in detail. 
tant county Sheriffs are good, bad and indifferent, 
many Ws § ) just as county agents are; yet there is 
Id be runs much more care used in picking count 
| witht the agents than there is in other public of- 
ficers. Nobody scrutinizes prospective 
and advises sheriffs and clerks except the public, and 
other comes the public has never made its choices on 
differently, the basis of efficiency, but chooses rather 
t are, the ability to give the glad hand and 
"t right be- plaster on the soft soap. The wonder is 
d the deep that so many public officials are as ef- 
farmers on ficient as they are. 
other. conty agents are, however, not picked 
y in Wash out by the public, but their qualifications 
8 and sends for the office and fitness for the work are 
themselves. passed on by a trained man, presumably a 
28 the crop college man. No public official who gets 
1 attention his office by election is ever given the rigid 
Agriculture scrutiny that prospective county agents 
farm ma receive. And after having given them the 
course, t0 thrice over and placed the stamp of a 
Soon some proval on them, it should seem like fairly 
aire asking good judgment to recommend them to 
for eighty- the county hiring board, explain something 
more time of their duties, and then await the results 
n. without trying to dictate to the extent of 
ate account g out the initiative of the man. 
res heal ing the war, the county agent was 
that it was the high private in the rear the 
- averagett man actually closest to farm conditions; 
te a single and, in spite of this, the man who had 
ler that % least to say about what was to-be done 
the _ waste in the county. Question: Did he know 
more about the local needs than some 
Wood? one a hundred or a thousand miles away? 
Probably not. : 
If to every Until farmers understood what county 
< very long agent work actually was, perhaps the 
leader was agents did need a lot of bosses so as to 
yf the state t many different view-points. But now 
- letters of ers in their county organizations un- 
lers where derstand the work. They believe the 
, his duties county agent is there to help them in their 
ate-leadet eeems. “If they have a good live farm 
i as ade lureau the county agent is really the 
sach agent Manager of a great big cooperative asso- 
his report Gation in which every farmer in the 
s expected. county is, or should be, a member. The 
of co sam gid of every enterprise is rightfully 
to do, bossed by the board of directors. The 
that those er board of directors is, or should be, - 
tional way the voice of the association which says 
s the state What shall and shall not be done. 
1 do, and 
is 
eas as 
nts should 
at is, lead 
ver 
whip: 
ly believe 
as coun 
ty agents 


“Emily, would you mind bringing 
me the bait can the next time you 
come upstairs? ” 


ing these lands. Address, The Homeseeker, Dept. 206, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Every Ford owner knows that the rebound is more to be feared 
than the shock. Every Ford owner should know that the rebound 
breaks more springs and is more to blame for vibration damage 
than the shock itself, 

The famous Float-a-Ford “third spring’ checks the rebound. 
After the main shock, it gently restores the car to normal. The 
effect is that of a boat riding the swells. 

The Ford car is a perfect example of utility, sturdiness an 
economy. Any device which interferes with Ford engineering 
principles is likely to weaken the car. : 

Float-a-Ford shock absorbers do not bind or interfere in any 
way with free action of the Ford springs. They do not bump the 
lamp parts or body. Easily and quickly installed without boring 
a single hole in frame or axle. 

_ One ride on Float-a-Fords will convince you. 


BURPEE-JOHNSON CO., MFRS. 
301 Kentucky Avenue Indianapolis, Ind, 


The first or downward shock is absorbed by 
the large twin springs. Then comes the 
deadly rebound, but the famous Float-a-Ford 
\ “third spring” is on guard. It gently re- 
yf stores the car to normal. Note the free sus- 
pension of the Ford springs. This bearing 
not only allows normal spring action but 
insulates the car against sidethrusts. 


Until 60 Days 


Send no money—just mail coupon—and we will send 
you this strong, durabl Majestic Hand Feed Grinder 


i ways. 
MAJESTIC G 
nano FEED 
j] For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 
fine table Grinds / 
‘eed Grinder No. 653AMAGB. 


any other grain; 
Same grains coarse 


m: 
special white 
tes’ 


Necessities 
Shows wonder- 


SEND-~ 


coupon—no money—we will 
trial—wit' 


— only 
ship the grinder on the 80 days’ free h nearly a year f 


74 pay i you keep it. No fairer offerever made. Send now. Address 
you don’t order grinder send post card for big.Free Catalog. 
LaSalle St, 
The Hartman Co., wearcet point 


Free Catalog in colors explains 
how you can save 

money on Farm Truck or 

Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 


any rupgios 
Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, ills. 


190,000,000 acres FREE Gov't land. Send for free booklet 
telling how to obtain all necessary information about acquire 


| 
| 
| | 
\ Cit, GREE: q 
| 
| | — 
q 
ByHand 
By car aut feed, au Gays 
= use. If you decide to keep it, make first small 
4 ment in 60 days and take a full year to pay. I noe 
satisfactory, return it in 30 days at our expense 
3 i 
1 Weight Wd 
About 
eream separa- 60 days balance in payments of 3 
tors, gas en- ff / ry 60 days until price 
gines, drills, and also dry bone, $2.00 each every 
of $6.70 is paid in fall. no! 
cultivators, shells, etc., for isfactory, will return in 80 and 
saw frames, |) * you will pay tranaportation both 
circular pon for price and 
saws, feed our liberal] year-to-pay terms. / 
: 
PRESS 
to le iid iy “ay 40styles and sizes 
— COLLINS PLOW COMPANY 


your money 
y No. C401. 


You Get Shi 


all three of these s; 


Keep them only if extisfactery ta 
gourmoney. Keep them only if satis 

way. Order shirts one-half siz 
thaneollar. Mail order today. State cise wanted. 


orton & Co. 


591 cago 


17 Cents a Pies 


meliow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful mod- 
tod ~ Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 gears. 

Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Pamily way. Many cos 

lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics. 

Our plan permits 90 days’ trial in your home. 

without interest. Convenient monthly payments 

FREE Catalog and describing Symphonics. 


Symphonic Pianos 


Also Player Pianos and Grands 


instruments in actual colors. Please state whether interested in 
the Symphonic ayo Player Piano (which 
Seed on can play) or the Sym, Baby GRAND. Write now 
for your Catalog. 


Eels, Mink, and 

Catch Fish, other fur-bearing animals 
in large numbers, with = 

ding, G: zed 
sizes. te for descriptive price list, an 

kiet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 

of fish, » Dept. 


7-PIECE GENUINE 
owes Given Cut Glass Water Set 
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Live Animal Trapping—s, arciue soscewvw, 


boy who in tring 

it is FY mi ping 

uary ebruary perhaps 

of March. ‘All fur-bearing 

a great many others may be 

Stet at all times of the year, 

er uring certain months in certain 

states when the law is closed on certain 
animals. 


The way to do is to catch the animals 
alive in box traps, and sell them alive. 
There is a good demand for live fur-bearing 
animals, and for such animals as rabbits, 
ferrets, ete., a market is also often open, 

for western jack-rabbits. To 
find markets, the classified advertisements 
of the large hunting and trapping mag- 
azines should be consulted. The live 
animals frequently sell for two or three 
times as much as their pelts are worth. 
Minks, skunks, etc., are most in demand. 
Before or or ai it is better to write to the 
advertiser for directions, which he should 
be able to give. 

In making the box traps, use one-inch 
boards of quality. For minks and 
muskrats, the traps should be seven inches 
wide, seven inches high, and twenty-two 
inches long. For skunks and raccoons 
about nine or ten inches high and wide and 
from twenty-six to thirty inches jong. 
Drive tacks around the cracks to prevent 
the captured animals from gnawing out. 
Make the joints fit snugly and movable 
parts work smoothly. Visit traps early in 
the morning. 

One of the best traps is shown in Fig. 1 
It has a swinging door in each end, made 
of stiff screen or poultry wire. The doors 
have wooden edges; they swing inward. 
but not outward. Hinge by driving a nail 
through each side of the box and a short 
distance into the door. Set the traps in 
trails, culverts, at holes, etc., clogging up 
so that the animals have to go into them. 

Fig. 2 is a drop-door trap. The whole 
box is solid except the end door. This falls 
in grooves, and is held op by by a wire which 
runs to the back end of the trap and bends 
down. The end that bends down is baited. 
Staples hold the wire up. When the ani- 
mal = at the bait the door is released 


mea 3 shows method of attaching a live 


+ 


OOD 


KS 
S25 


animal holder to the end of an 
Make the holder of 
bait in it. Have it covered exept oe 


it faces the inside of the trap, except for. 


slight cracks. 

g. 4 is merely a box set on a firm sup. 
face and weighted. The figure four trigges 
extends under it, and is baited. This sof 
is good for rabbits, — ete. Fig. § 
shows how the figure four trigger is made, 
Two views of each part are shown—a side 
view and a front view. 

Fig. 6 is one of the best box traps 
for the animal does not need to touch the 
bait. If the animal approaches within sig 
inches of the bait, the trip board spri 
the trap. For this reason the trap ‘should 
be about four inches longer than usual, 
The top and front end are one 


piece, and. 
these parts are hinged at the back in the 


same manner as the swing door hox 
A is the upright; there is one on each’ 
of the trap. B is the cross piece; D isa 
stick u to hold the door in 
when up; C is a string; E is part of the 
trigger which fits into F and against the end 
of the trap; F goes through a hole in the 
end of the trap and is baited. When the 
trip board, G, is jarred, F and E are looe 
ened, D flies up and the door comes down, 
Smear traps with mud and moss te 
make them look natural. Use fresh bait, 
and you should have good success. To 
keep the animads temporarily after 
make pens of one-inch mesh poultry wire, 
about five feet square, covetnng top, bot- 
tom and sides. One foot is high en 
Inside the pen, have a small tro 
with water for drinking and 
purposes. A box two feet 
in it should be provided fora nest. 
Freed eed whatever food the animals are ac 
customed to in the wild state. 


Skins taken too late in the season are given 
different names by the buyers. Each name 
means practically the same thine The 
most common are: ‘‘sprin “overe 

“shedders and ru ” It 
is a waste to catch such pelts. Trapper 
ought to pull up their sets as soon as any 
Gane ‘thie and obeying, te 

t ying a our 
animals will be 


valuable fur-bearing 


“ 
‘ 
5c money—just mame and address— 
state size wanted, will send you these 
three elegant shirts. Made of beau mate- 
rial, cut on latest model. Elegant coat style with 
euffs. Richest, newest color combina- 
tions in smartest patterns, Colors guaranteed 
oat ee fast. If you don’t find them the biggest shirt 
value you ever saw, send them back. No risk 
etter or postal—now, while this offer is on. 
$3.00 oF 
gta! 
juest is 
till 
shirts. Pay $5.96 for on pert . Ex- 
aminefhem car y. Compare with any shirts 
you are offered anywhere; then if you are not 
satisfied that they are the best shirt bargain to 
—— 
Eas 30 Days x 
F 
= = 2 Ti 
pa beantiful post cards at lhc > 
\ Order your choles. Do tt teday, 
4— GATES MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 710 FIG.S&. FIG.6 
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Seaso 
the Fur-Bearers. Don’t Trap 
When the Animals Are Breeding 


Conserve the Crop! 


—o The permanency and increase in the supply of American raw furs depends primarily on you ff 

. The —the trapper of furs. The volume of furs will increase or decrease according to the methods 
“over: pursued by you. The supply will increase rapidly if you will lend your help. : 

se Every trapper is a custodian of the fur crop in his section and the future of trapping depends 

| as any on the kind of care and protection you give the fur bearers during the late Spring and Summerseason. 

* = Observe the game laws of your Section and, most important of all, don’t trap when the 

wil be animals are breeding. 


The fur crop is really a part of your personal wealth; the furs in your section—both the 
present crop and all the furs to be ate eo in the future—actually belong to you and the other men 
and boys in your neighborhood. You should care for this crop as you would for other live-stock and 
grain. Furs were never so valuable as now; yet they are produced with little or no expense to you. 


ie , The fur wéalth in your section can grow greater year Preserve the dens, houses, and holes of the 


by year, offering you larger trapping profits, if youdo . Keep their natural haunts undisturbed. Preach 
not trap out of season. All your profit depends on your doctrine of conservation to all the other trappers in your 


adopting proper methods of conservation, ° section! 
ag Practice These Rules of Conservation! All Should Co-operate 
The most effective fur conservation begins with the - Every factor in the fur industry must co-operate toin- © 


trapper. The first rule is never to trap during the breed- sure the future supply of furs. Conservation of the fur 
ing season. Pelts taken in summer or late spring are of crop does not mean prohibition or restriction of ~~ 
little value. ping, but rather larger catches and bigger profits for 
Then it is up to you to protect the fur-bearers! You ‘rapper at harvest time! , 
not only stop trapping yourself but should also pre- As the World’s Largest Fur House we have a direct 


* vail upon all your trapper friendstostopduring thisperiod. interest in fur conservation, Properly undertaken so as 
) i Know when to trap, how to trap, and what to trap. to benefit everybody involved, Write for our Tra 
: Never—if you can prevent it—take poorly furred animals. Catalog, which gives game laws for all states and facts 


Prepare the pelts you take in season properly so that they about animals, and also lists practical books on trapping, 
will bring their maximum value. ; furs and fur farming. G 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Get 
and save $1 to $3 a pair. 
nequaled values in shoes 


at least ths. Don't 
guaranteed to wear six mon’ 

waste your shoe money. We 

ere manufacturers, and 


quality—for all purposes 
ery pair guaranteed to 

back! Don’t buy shoes until 

for FREE Bargain Book eure. 


SHOES Guaranteed 


For All the F Family 
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Trices 
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For Free Book 


TODAY 


card and this 
FREE Bond 


Sale Catalog is yours. *t bay any 
oct &t and compare our 


Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 323 Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: $10.00 a Day 
2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


new. Not ont in Heavy; 
One 


Everybody 
in 5 days. 
maker quick. Right now is the season for 
this new, big seller. Be first in your territory 
to introduce this reversible coat and our new 
Bend at once 


Fes Mink Muskrat ia 
ities 

STEEL WIRE TRAP, 


Catch Fis 


e@sthem likea fiy-trapcatches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
@rexpress. Write for list of fishermen’ s specialties 
ALTON on PLY 


Bar St., Oanton,Ohie 
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Is Your Plow Properly Drafted? 


Y experience leads me to believe that 
at least half of the breaking — 
used throughout the country are not 
perly drafted. I was led to this belie by 
——s trouble on my farm wit 
breaking plows improperly drafted. 

I purchased plow after plow in hopes of 
getting a better one. Finally, my local 
dealer, who was in sympathy with+me, 
secured two experts from the factory to 
come to my farm in an effort to locate the 
trouble. The experts found seven out of 
eight plows on my farm improperly 


drafted. The trouble was fully corrected - 


in some plows and overcome to a great 
measure in others by the use of washers. 

To correct improper drafting some 
plows required washers on king-bolt 
under beam, while other plows required 
washers on land-adjusting bolt, under 
beam. My plows are of standard make of 
the wooden beam, land-adjusting type. 

It is not difficult to tell whether or not 
a plow is properly drafted. If improperly 
drafted, it has a tendency to run on end 
of point with rear end of landslide elevated 
from bottom of furrow an inch or two. 
Also, the plow has a tendency to leave the 
furrow by flying to right or left continually. 
Such a plow pulls hard, tires the plowman, 
and will not do good work. Just where to 
apply washers and how many to apply to 
correct improper drafting can only be de- 
termined by experimenting. 

Since getting my eyes open to the 
trouble with my plows I have carefully 
observed other plows being operated in 
ra 4 community and, strange to say, find 
fully half of them improperly drafted. 

C. C. Congér. 


Lest Call! Test Seed Com 


{Continued from page 12] 


this in front of the ears which are repre- 
sented. Examine all kernels carefully. If 
all six kernels do not show a strong germi- 
nation the ear should be thrown away. If 
seed is very scarce, it may be well to save 
éars showing not more than one dead 
kernel out of the six tested. It would 
certainly be much better to use such seed 
as this, planting a little thicker than 
usual, than to risk buying seed whose 
adaptation is not definitely known.” 


Sweet Clover Proved Its Worth 


This letter about sweet clover comes from 
the county agent of Monona county, Ia.: 

“A. B. elliott had a valuable experience 
in growing sweet clover. Two years ago 
ng ring he seeded 155 acres of wheat. 

n fity-five acres of the wheat he sowed 
eit pounds of white sweet-clover seed to 
the acre. On another fifty-five acres he 
sowed eight pounds of clover to the 
acre, and on the remaining forty-five acres 
he sowed eight pounds of alfalfa seed with 
wheat. 

“The wheat on the entire 155 acres 
averaged 24.75 bushels an acre. No record 
was kept of the yields from the different 
fields, but Mr. Elliott states that the wheat 
with which the sweet clover was sown was 
fully as good as that on the fields where 
red clover and alfalfa were seeded. On 
account of dry and hot weather the alfalfa 
killed out badl 

“One ton of | hay to the acre was pro- 
duced from the red-clover seeding, while 
the sweet clover produced one and one- 
fourth tons an acre. The sweet clover was 
of excellent quality. Mr. Elliott filled his 
feed racks with it, and his cows and horses 
ate the hay as readily as if it were alfalfa 
or red clover. Part of the sweet-clover 
hay was sold at $20 a ton, bringing $25 an 
acre, besides the $50 an acre received from 
the wheat crop. 

“Average plants of alfalfa, red clover 
and sweet clover were dug up, 
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Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


‘Little Wireless Phones for the ony requi: 
defective in the — pa os 


WILSON EAR oO. Incorporated 
658 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY, 


Don ’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ 
the modern 

invention, the 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial, Now 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Af 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. Nosalves. 


No lies. Durable, cheap. 


ure blanks matled free. Send 
mame and address today. 


Cc. BROOKS, 234F State Street, Marshall, 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ? With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
J now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, —— only 


that hear 
‘The M ey Phone for the 


DEAF 


— 


visible, comfortable, 
wei and a 
less. Anyone 

ust it.’’ 


ndred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St. PM 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST AMMER| 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for TO-page 
Stammering and Stuttering, “tite Cou: 
tells how I cured after 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 1465 Bogue Building, 
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Lift off Corns 


with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’’ 
. costs only a few cents 


You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the hard 
skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
without one bit of pain or soreness. Truly! 
No humbug! 4 


* Tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone’”’ costs 
few cents at any drug store 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 
Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN“AND MEN. 
erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
Organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. by on and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C, RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
you as I have done for over f 


that go- 
absctutel 


plain sealed envelope. Write today 
Foot Remedy Co., Dept. 30, 3681 Ogden Ave., Chicago 
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root systems were compared. The sweet- 
clover root system was easily twenty 
times as large as the root systems of either 
of the. other two plants, and contained 
many times more nodules.” 


Sweet Clover in Nebraska 


The value of sweet clover has been demon- 
strated in Clay county, Neb. ‘No longer 
do you hear people arguing about stock 
starving on sweet clover, or about the 
right to shoot a man for inéroducing the 
crop into a community,” writes county 
agent Claybaugh, of Clay county. 

“The leading objection one now hears 
about pins sweet clover is the high 
price of the seed and the uncertainty of 
getting a stand. The first objection pre- 
sents a splendid opportunity to those who 
have secured a stand of sweet clover. 
When seed is worth from twenty-five to 
thirty cents a pound, a 400-pound seed 
crop offers greater promises than five acres 
of almost any other crop. 

“To assist in solving the second ob- 
jection the agricultural agent has gathered 
the experiences of twenty-five Clay county 
farmers who sowed sweet clover in thirty- 
four different ways during the spring of 
1919. In May and June and again in 
October these fields were visited and com- 
pared with other experiments. This repre- 
sents but one season’s experiences, but 
the conclusions here reached take the 


elements of a favorable spring and a dry” 


summer into full consideration. 

“Let us analyze the results of these 
thirty-four experiences and try to discover 
how best to sow sweet .clover to assure 
ourselves of the greatest possible chance of 
success. Good stands of sweet clover 
showed up in October and November in 
twenty-three of the tests. On five of the 
tests thin stands were found. Failures re- 
sulted in six of the tests. 

“First, let us consider the six failures. 
The methods of sowing sweet clover that 
lead to failures read as follows: Two men 
sowed on fall-sown rye and pastured the 
rye. One man pastured therye heavily. An- 
other man double disked an old and a thin 
stand of alfalfa before sowing the seed, 
and but little clover started. One man 
sowed the clover with oats to be pastured 
down, but the hogs did not eat the oats 
fast enough; the oats lodged and smothered 
the sweet clover. One sowed the 
clover with fall wheat; the clover died 
after the wheat was harvested. One man 
sowed the seed alone, but killed a fine 
stand by mowing the weeds in late July. 

“Some warnings are also found in the 
study of the five tests where partial stands 
are now found. One man sowed sweet 
clover alone. A* good stand resulted. 
This was pastured very heavily and con- 
tinuously from May until November. One 
man secured a good stand by planting early 
in the spring in fall sown rye. This rye 
was for hog pasture during the entire 
summer. Less than a full stand was re- 
ported from this test. 
sweet clover seed was sown in the pasture. 
The stock preferred the clover to such an 
extent that it was grubbed out. One man 
planting in fall-sown wheat found that a 
stand was secured only where high snow- 
drifts had lodged during the winter. The 
fifth man planted with barley and oats 
which were cut for a seed crop. A stand 
was only secured on the side hills where the 
barley was thin and the yellow elay out- 
cropped. 

“A study of the successful experiences 
also shows some uniformity. Ten of the 
nineteen successful attempts were planted 
alone. In each case the clover was 
pastured the last half of the season. Stock 
was turned into these pastures during May, 
June and July. When os alone no 
failures to secure a stand are noticed. One 
field was pastured from May until 
November. Another field is reported 
killed by overpasturing during the dry 
weather.” 


In one test the 


Just Rub 


An old fashioned remedy 
in a new-fashioned form— 
is Musterole, It has all the © 
virtues of the old - time 
mustard plaster, without 
the fuss, muss or blister, 


And it is so simple and 
easy to use. 


Just rub it gently over 
the spot where there is con- 
gestion or pain. In a mo- 
ment or two, your pleas- 
antly tingling skin tells you 
that Musterole has already 
begun to take effect. 


Musterole is a clean, white 
ointment made from oil of mus- 
tard and a few home simples. It 
relieves—as did the mustard plas- 
ter—cold in the chest (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
croup, rheumatism, headache, 
neuralgia, lumbago, and sore 
throat. And best of all, it relieves 
without discomfort. 


There is no burn orsting—only 
a first warm glow of skin, thena 
soothing sense of coolness. But 
way down deep underneath the 
coolness, the penetrating Muster- 
ole generates a peculiar heat 
which disperses the congestion 
or pain. 


For first aid in many illnesses 
mever be without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart F 
Pictures and Particulars....1 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Speaking 


CONCRETE 
ROADS 


More than 5,000 miles of con- 


crete pavements on the basis of 
anaverage width of 18 feet were 


placed under contract in 1919. 


Every | state your state — contributed 


to this w 


record. 


Below are the states in which contracts 
for more than 30 miles of concrete 


road were let during 1919 

Miles Miles 

Arkansas 87 New Jersey 87 
California 210 New York . 329 
Delaware ° 55 Ohio . J 239 
Georgia 90 Oklahoma - 69 
THinois . $® Oregon . & 
Indians 280 Pennsylvania 491 
Kansas 69 Texas . 
Maryland 95 Utah . 84 
ichi 169 i lol 
Minnesota . 79 West Virginia 87 
Mississippi . 38 Wisconsin . 132 


North, east, south and west— 
CONCRETE is the choice. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Atianta Detroit 
Chicago Helena 
Dallas Ind lis 
Denver Kansas City 
Des Moines 


Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis Seattle 
York 
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Iso deseribes our wonderf, 
course in Live Stock Feeding. Right of 
ing all Kinds o' of live stock, the raising of baby beef 
growing o I 


| Say: “I saw it in The ee 


Barnett Lightning Rods 
GUARANTEED 


"T strike a building potected 


the Lightning of 
— Cut your fire risk 
Pure copper cable samples, F 


Experience unnecessary—sales plan 
fornehed- Wai TE for our special proposition! 


JOS. 8. BARNETT & CO. 


218 Fourth Avepue East, Cedar Rapids, Lowa 


The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, 
Furni 


three kinds, lic a bottle, 
A Il5-inch wood ther- 
mometer our ad on 
it sent on receipt of b4e 
It sells 


reduce fesurance 


The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions ‘ef 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 


i behalf of the United Brethren church 
of Philomath I want to thank you most 
heartily for the editorial on militariam iq 
the November number of The Farm Jour. 
nal. I wish your editorial might be painted 
—— the sky where all might read. 
church has petitioned Co 

protesting against the enactment of ‘the 

ill referred to; but Fe know that he 
aphorism says that ‘““He who would write 
a law on the statute books must first write 
it on the hearts of the people.” For that 
reason I rejoice that you have spoken out 
boldly on this most important of all federal 
questions, so that your innumerable 
family may read, and thereby I hope be 
stirred to action, 

Oregon. Henry Sheak, Commissioner, 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


I noticed i ee November issue ap 
article entitled “The Railroads—What 
Shall We Do with Them?’ I would say 
that to give the stockholders a low rate of 
interest and confiscate the remainder of 
the railroad company’s earnings and gi 
it to the government would be 
Bolshevism. Under such n0 
one would buy a share of railroad stock; 
and every one would sell out what he now 
owns, even if he had to sell for half of what 
the stock cost. 

When people invest their money, they 


| want something that is prosperous and has 
a future. The railroad companies 


_ all of their earnings for themselves, 
pa Bae need all the money to repair their 
y equipment and carry them 

through times when strikes, 
washouts, poor crops, etc e€ govem- 
ment now set the f reight rates so that there 
can not be any unfair profits on freight. 
lawsan be passed to confiscate almostall 


earnings of every other kind of business. 
Louisiana. F.G. 


Keeping Up with the Joneses 
I have been very much interested im the 
talks on “A Good Living and 10%,” alp 
the “Sick Farms Made Well”—two sub- 
jects which link together in my mind. 1 


} graduated from the University of Mainei 


1912. Have had lots of practical experi: 


| ence and most of it has been gained 
| ing for impractical men, such as these ct 


business men who go into farming 


| the pret that it is a gold mine and that you 


ut nothin fw in and out e 
t’s a sort of “keeping up with the 
with them; they to outdo Brown 
or Smith on either side regardless 
whether it pays or not. At first they 
they don’t care about expenses; they 
want to make the place seli-cuppaaay 
no need of the ten per cent Pecinear el 
say unless a man can carr 
business methods into his farming, soone 
or later he will have to pay the cost. 
Here is usually the result of these rich 
gentlemen’s farms. After 
with big expenses 
er away all opportunities to impr 
the business end, or to economize on t 
that are not necessary, 


swelled head a: ' lot more too 
numerous to mention. The final 
of it is the manager lea, . His sucoess0ty 


as a Tule, is a man who knows nothiag 
about farming, hired purposely that way 
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FEED packe: 

A post willde. Get our won- 
derfal frea booklet, *‘How to Feed hig 
for Bigwer Live Stock Profits.’’ Re- 

ie 

siven 
plied, 
the ts live stock focdere. Cet our tree | did. 
Write today. Just mail post card. The 
oie! a a LIVE STOCK FEEDING ASSN., Div. 224, Pleasant Hill, Ohio the gu: 
‘Pick. 

158-inch ——Billiard Cues, &c. me day and tell him thet 
Spring = Use Major’s | he doesn’t run the farm right; they know My 
Base & Cement they could d: better could they have 

| \ er is informed that he is young, has® 
| MAJOR MFG. CO., 461 Pearl Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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|| Press myself in love, make me a true 


60 
thirds of it; as with the manager. A 
Soe years of this and the place is usually 
a have had much experience in this class 
@f farming and it has galled me to see 
and money wasted, due to the city 
man’s lack of confidence in his farm 
manager. So now I am going to buy a 
farm and run it and let the city men run 
theirs and waste their money if they wish. 
; Willis C. Hamilton. 


_ A Good Word for Skunks 


One. day last spring a hawk which was 


ing across my farm dropped a young 
which it had caught. I picked up 
the little fellow which was almost dead and 
took him to the barn. I fed him and he got 
over his injuries and became an attractive 
pet, following me about the farm like a 
oung kitten and destroying every worm 
and insect that chanced to be in sight. 
With his little black eyes he would see 
many that I could not. I have known him 
to dig four inches in the dirt for a worm 
that had been covered up or had hidden 
itself for the winter. He was especially 
fond of caterpillars which he would di 
from the ground in the orchard, and all 
would have to do when I wanted him was 
to call “Jep,” and he would come on the 


run. 

I claim the skunk is a valuable animal 
about the farm. Has any one else a good 
gordfor the skunk? Frederick Megill. 


“Lo, the Poor Butcher!” 


“I, the poor butcher!”’ Pope said, ‘Lo, 
the poor Indian!’ but the Indian wasn’t 
in need of ing came so much as the 
butcher in these days. Why? Because the 
farmer sells him stock so high he can’t 
make the Dutchman’s one per cent until 
the consumer howls at the high cost of 


Poor butcher! He needs sympathy and 
gets lots of it from his big brother, the 
packer who is in trouble too, yet is in- 
nocent. I know he is because he said so 
and I know he wouldn’t lie because he said 
he wouldn’t. He gets up at eight a. m., 
and works till two p. m., then spends the 
afternoon in his automobile to prevent a 
nervous breakdown. The farmer rolls 
merrily out of bed at four a. m., jumps into 
his Ford to bring up the cows, and chases 
the pigs from under the barn before break- 
fast; then he saws Wood all day on the 
eight-hour plan—eight, before dinner and 
eight after—and finishes up that night by 

the cows, slopping the pigs and 
gathering the eggs in the haymow and barn 
céllar, All he cares for is money. See! 
A regular profiteer. 
ce prevent his buying bologna 
or less than six cents a pound or selling 
them for more than thirty cents. (These 
ie actual prices here now.) Maybe the 
packer isn’t to blame, but “there is a leak 
the saucepan somewhere.” 
1am like the bridegroom who said to 
bride on their wedding trip, after 
eg om a dark tunnel, “If I had 
t was = long, I’d have 
ven you a jolly hug.’ e in surprise re-~ 
, didn’t you? Somebody 


The question in both cases is, “Who is 
yt man?” If he isn’t found we will 
€ Russia some day. You wait and 

fe. O. L. Fish, Indiana. 


rr. i i 
ayer is t for terial 
| wealth, but for hemes of dies spirit. 
Give me a great soul, teach me to ex- 


bor and friend and the wealth of 
world will be mine. Dreier. 


the boss can have all the say instead of | 
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Whether bad roads are encountered only once in a 
while, or are a normal condition met. every day, your 
motor truck should be able to ignore them completely. 

One of the chief virtues of Patriot Motor Trucks is their ability to “hit 


the Jow spots” as serenely and undisturbed as though the miles of mud 
holes were smooth surfaced pavement. 


Built for Farm Loads and Country Roads 
Patriot Motor Trucks are equally indifferent to conditions of road 
load and weather. They do their work willingly and well, whether 
running on paved highway or through sloughs of stiff, clinging mud. 
Designed for rough work, built for bad roads, Patriot Motor Trucks 
everywhere are making unusual records for extraordinary petform- 


Hitting 


ance in farm service. 
Glad to send you the new Patriot Catalog. Write for it. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers) 
1407 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Revere Model Lincoln Model Washineton Model 
500 to 2500 Pounds 3000 to 5000 Pounds 5000 to 7500 Pounds 


it | * 


( 


| 


Stumps removed for the cost 
tin of tebacco 
F. A. Rullman, Hawthorne, Fla., writes: 
“We removed 980 stumps, of which 684 were green 
ine. The tap roots of green stumps averaged 11 
The cost of removing the stumps averaged 14405 
cents per stump.” 

Atlas Farm Powder takes the stumps out clean and breaks 
them irfto pieces that can be handled easily. Reading our book, 
“Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,” will enable you to 
blast stumps, make ditches, plant trees; break boulders and 
promote plant growth by subsoiling. Write for it today. 

ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division FJ 12, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dealers everywhere Magazine near you 
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THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The-Original- Farm-Rowder-— 


ToThriftville The way to comfort and economy 
10%" the Editors « 
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By Hearing Clearly 


Everyone hard of hearing knows that the 


| trouble is progressive—Every physician 
knows that nothing will arrest its progress 
likenatural exercise. 

Thousands of our patrons testify that, 
in: addition to hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon, their condition has actually 
improved—but: we don’t ask you to accept 
even this strong testimony. 

All we ask is a chance to prove; at our 

ae. what: it will do for you. For 
j purpose, we want to send you the 


1926 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


And if, after a thorough test, it does not make 
you hear amid familiar surroundings—at home or 
ph eturmit. We have nearly 400,000 
delighted customers now. and will not have one 
dissatisfied user if we can prevent it. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Beats a mustard: 


plaster for sore 
in the chest, 
lumbago,etc. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Liberal Sample 
6CentsStamps - 


State Street ~ New York 
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Heat Your Orchard and Save. the Crag 


Jack Frost gets some orchards nearly every spring 


HEN Jack Frost. came down and 

nipped the orehards of California 

last year, he found one man who 
was “laying for him.’ That man was 
Johm Blair. John learned a lesson six 
years before, when so many orchards 
were injured by freezing, and‘ last year he 
had heaters ready. The result was that” 
he had a good crop of fruit, while his neigh- 
bors had: fruit only from a fewetrees in 
protected places. 

Six hundred miles away, in Utah, Frank 
Crandle lighted the heaters in his apple 
orchard when the thermometer dropped 
from.40° to 29° F., one night a few weeks 
later. He fruit last fall, while his 
neighbors had» nene, which goes to show 
that trees can be protected from 
frost fully as well as citrus trees. 

A thousand miles farther east, Joe Hoyt 
protected his apple orchard from frost by 
the use of orchard heaters. He had apples 
to sell last fall, while his neighbors col 
scarcely any, which goes to show that or- 
chard heating will protect apples fully as 
well in Iowa as in Utah. 

Thus I could quote at least a dozen 
instances, from the newspaper’ clippin 
before me; of men who have fought Jac 
Frost to a standstill in their orchards, by 
using orchard heaters. 


Orchard Heating No Longer an Experiment 


When. you add to practical experience, 
scientific backing, or the reverse, if you 


’ choose, you have a case that is hard to 


beat. The scientific backing in this case 
is furnished by the work of experiment 
stations. 

Nine years ago the Iowa Experiment 
Station conducted: tests in three different 
orchards, and inc ration with several 


growers throughout the-state. -From these . 


tests it was determined that orchard heat- 
ing is a practical means of insurance 
against frost.. Five hundred heaters were 
distributed about twenty-eight feet apart 
each way in the center of a twenty-three- 
acre orchard: Late in the evening the 
temperature began: to fall rapidly and by 
3.30 the next morning, thermometers 
registered 30° F'.—a drop of 30° F. in nine 
hours. 

Then the heaters: were lighted. In an 
hour the temperature had risen 2° F. The 
unheated area was still 30° F. At 4.45 
the: heated area was at about 33° F.; the 
unheated area was still at 30° F. 

Similar work was earried on in the 
Corona district of California. Ten plots 
of lemon trees, each plot containing ten 
trees, were selected: the or- 
chard. Heaters were pla in each plot. 

The heaters wereeffective. The average 
of heated against unheated plots showed 
6.2 per cent frozen fruit on heated plots as 
compared with 74.2: cent frozen fruit 
on unheated’plots. Thereturns from three 
heated. plots. of Lisbens at the packin 
house were: $1,737.02, and: from unhea 
plots were $284.45. 


The Cost of Heating 
= 
The cost of heating an orchard must in- . 


‘clude not only the cost’ of oil and heaters, 


but the labor of placing the heaters at 
night; filling them, pants after them, re- 
moving from the orchard, and also the 
interest and depreciation on the heaters. 
The Iowa Experiment Station, nine years 
ago, recommended 100 of the sliding-cover 


A of heaters to the acre. The Utah 


iment Stati three 
recommended 150: of the 


type of heaters to the acre, and: on that 
basis, calculated the cost. The Utah basis 
of figuring calls-for.150 heaters te the acre, ° 


1,200 galions-of ¢rude-oil, one wagor tank 
distributing the oil(unless it is piped’ 


through the orchard), lighting 


igniting the oil, thermometers: for aid ; 
i hout. the orchard, 


tributing throug: 
storage tank for oil. After adding labor: 
their estimate*for the cost of hea 

$21.06 an acre a year. To this wouldiiige 
to be added interest and depreciatins 
which are figured at $9.85 an acre 4 yeu 

These figures. which allow for fg 
twelve nights in ten years, would robably 
have to be advanced twenty or thirty per 
cent for present conditions. . The Uipe 
ment cost is spread over a period of te 
years, for heaters, torches and thermo 
eters will last that long. A wagon.tankgil 
last fifteen years and a storage tank fil 
twenty years. 

Whether it- will pay an orehardigt'® 
heat his orchard depends on the likelifisgl 
of frost, as well as on the cost of 
cost of fuel, of fruit, 
nights it would be necessary to heat, aig 
other items of a similar nature. 


Other Ways To Fight Frost* 


There are other ways of fighting frost 
sides the use of orchard heaters. Someal 
them are worthless; some are» pany 
factory. 
ne way that is a failure, is spray 

water over the trees. This plan has ‘ie 
been suggested. It was tried out@ 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, a few years oD 
an orchard of apricots. One night 7 
frost came, the trees were sprayed Wilh 
water; the result was that ‘the. buds @ 
sprayed trees were killed, while thos 
outside the sprayed area producedfrut 

Smudges which generate 
often used, and sometimes with ee 
fect, for they form a blanket: of smo 
which prevents the escape oftheat fromiy 
air near the ground. know of sever 
instances where produced: 
burning old straw-stack bottoms prot 
orchards effectively ; other ore nearby, 
on the same elevation, were inj 


How To Forecast Frost: 


A study of the weather will enable a 
one who lives out-of-doors to tell/wil 
nights frost will surely not occur; a 
what nights frost is likely or proball 
Nearly every orchardist has his 
of forecasting frost—and: many of thewayt 
are accurate. : 
Weather forecasts. from governiie® 
forecasters are a great help. If notwhat 
you can be in touch with these foreca 
remember these brief indications of ff 
1. evening orchard temperature” 


2. Clear skies to permit rapid radiatiil 
from the surface of the earth. © | 

3. No wind, or very light wind, to avoid 
mixing the warm atmosphere aboverwill 
the cold surface-air. 

The signs are only a warning 

d. Automatic frost alarms 

ught and: placed’ in the orchard ti 

ring when the temperature 
certain: point. 

In every case, it is better to think 
frost menace when planting the 
In many localities the danger ‘of frost 
be almost eliminated for all time:byit 
planting. of a windbreak: around thes 
chard when the trees are still young. 
orchards should be planted on a high 
of the farm so that the cold air willie 
away from the trees into the lower pla 

A north or east slope orchard wil® 
slower to start growth in the spring! 
therefore; will be less liable to frost 
An orchard planted near. a large-bo 
water will.be slower to 


spring and, like the east:and. north 
orchards, will beless liable tovinjurys- 
is why lake regions” are. gener 


regions, for: instance. ther Michigamy 


York and Canadian fruit regions. fe 
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Success with Black Raspberries 


TRST of all choose a soil that is suited 
Fic raspberries. It should be fertile 
gnough to give a good crop of wheat or 

tatoes. Hither of these crops is an in- 
Fieator of the adaptability of soil for 
mspberries. The soil must not be ex- 
cessively wet, and yet should have good 
water-holding capacity. The aim should 
be to secure a strong healthy growth the 
frst season. To this end well-rooted plants 
should be used. Set them early in the 


ring. 
e Give the best of cultivation and, if need 
be, push the plants along by the use of 
eeilizers. They should not be forced un- 
duly, but a growth of canes three or four 
feet long ought to be attained. From such 

ts considerable fruit can be secured 
the first season after planting. The year 
following, if the plants are well cared for, 
a good crop may be expected. Perhaps 
a second good crop may be had, but 
usually diseases begin to get control and 
the crops dwindle and fail to be longer 
profitable when the plants are two or three 

old. 

No definite age limit can be set for crop 
failure, nor is it possible to eliminate or 
combat diseases by thorough cultivation 
alone, but better crops can be secured 
while the plants last if all conditions are 
made as congenial as possible for them. 

Spraying has but little if any effect up- 
on blight, but may have upon the anthrac- 
nose, hence should be one of the meas- 
ures used. 


Irrigating Strawberries 


At a cost of $100, a New York strawberry 
grower installed an overhead irrigation 
system. As a result, there was an increase 
in production of 5,000 quartsto the acre. 
As these sold for ap average price of 
twenty cents a quart, the income amounted 
to $1,000 an acre. Therefore, on the first 
season’s crop, he realized an added profit of 
$900 an acre. Had he not irrigated, his 
production would have been as in other 
parts of the patch, about 3,000 quarts an 
acre 


At .the present time, the overhead 
g or spray system of irrigation is 
used extensively in the eastern strawberry 
and truck belts. It has fully demonstrated 
the fact that it places in the hands of the 
grower the power to apply water when it- 
is needed, and wieryehas profits several 
fimes greater than cost of installation 
have marked the method. ~ R. 


All Together, Let Us Spray 


[Continued from page 85] 


Fy salable apples the past season on 
. 8. Osborn’s farni in Licking county, O. 
This orchard was twenty-eight years old, 
badly infested and infected with all of the 
©mmon orchard insect pests and diseases 
and for years had not produced a bushel 
of perfect apples. Last season, after prun- 
the orchard was sprayed four times as 
Ows: Before budding, at petal fall, two 
Weeks after petal fall, and in July. 
At picking time the apples were thor- 
Y inspected and actual counts were 
e. Worm control was ninety-five per 
tent effective. Seab and scale were almost 
fmpletely controlled. However, a very 
apples were unsalable because of 
blotch. The investment of labor of prun- 
Mg, spray material, and cost of application 
Was seventy-five cents a tree. The work 
Was done in cooperation with the Licking 
Munty farm bureau. 
On page 56 is an article telling when to 
‘tay and what for; also, directions for 
ng spray mixtures. Every one who 
& neglected orchard should take his 


Piher, let us spray. 
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| You Need This Farm Truck 


If reliable, dependable economical service means 
anything to you, you can’t fail to see the advan- 
tages of the 1920 Model 48, worm-drive 2-ton 
Dearborn. It is built on common sense principles that will save you money 
every way every day. — 


DEARBORN 


TRUCKS 


don’t give you as many pounds of truck for your money as other worm-drive 
trucks—not by 500to 2000 Ibs. That’s one of the big reasons why The Dearborn 
saves on oil, gas, tires and gives more power for the actual load, with less strain 
on the working units. This new advanced light weight, scientific construction, 
employs quality steel instead of bulk steel. By repeated tests The Dearborn has 
proved itself one of the strongest trucks built. 


It pulls easily over fields and rough muddy roads that are too much for the 
excess weight trucks. Any owner will tell you that The Dearborn is a bear for 
power. Examine The Dearborn, compare it with any truck offered anywhere at 
any price. If you don’t know The Dearborn dealer, write us for book, “‘Hauling 
Expense.” It gives truths every truck user should know. Don’t delay, writé today. 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. J 
2015-17 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Majestic 


board. Reversible shovel. : 
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Bruised Knee; Bog Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, Wind Puff 


'‘ AND SIMILAR BLEMISHES ARE QUICKLY REDUCED WITH 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


lame’ muses aid tendons stops lameness allays pain; takes 


meen inflam mation; reduces swellings and soft bunches. is mild in 
ABSORBINE does not blister or remove the hair, and horse can be used. 


Bursal 
Swollen Glands, Infiltrated Parts ickened Tissues, Rheumatic Deposits, 
Enlarged Veins. Painful Swellin and Affections; to reduce any strain or 
lameness; to repair strained ruptured tendons, ligaments or muscles; to strengthen 
any part that needs it. 
SEND FOR FREE HORSE BOOK E 

Your druggist can supply you with ABSORBINE, or we will send you a bottle 
mesigeld” for $2.50. nw Write. us if you have a case requiring special directions or 
about which you would like information. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


‘Now is the time to get 
out the sprinkling can and 
make a liberal use of Dr. 


manently cured thouands of 
80 called incurable, stubborn 
cases. It is the humane rem- 
edy for sore, lame and blemished 
horses. Sold with guarantee to 
refund money ff it fails to cure 
SPAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin,~ or 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or 


ip 
fectant is a powerful germ 
destroyer. establishes 
health conditions. Use it 


Tendon disease; horse works too. 96-pagé 
ge cans, 7 Book, Sample Guarantee and advice—ALL FREE. 
s, closets, cesspoo TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
all all damp, foul-smellingan Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
disease breeding places. GUARANTEE, of we send by Parcel Post or Exprese 


HI 


Breeding Sec. ets 


prevent cps 
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Don't. 
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Fistula and Poll Evil” 


Hw: comes it that so many farm hops 

from fistulous withers or pif 
evil? The answer to this question is qf 
ficult to find in some instances, but pla 
in many others. 

Bruise is the common cause of fistulag) 
the withers, which is characterized by 
formation of a large, hot, painful swelling 

at the highest point of the wi or 
forward, where the top of the collyy 
rides. Pus forms, burrows, breaks forth, 
or is liberated by lancing, and the cong. 
tion then existent is termed a fatale af 
Poll evil is of exactly pe — ch: 


the swelling occurring ll or nape 
of the neck and from forward 
toward the forelock. In both condition 
an abscess results from bruising, and thy 
pus burrows, forming pipes and pocket 
and tissues, especially cartilage, become 
diseased or dead. 

Poll evil is generally caused by. the 
animal throwing up its head and 
the poll upon a low beam, rafter, 
of a tree, or other object. Cccasionalig 
case is caused by a tight hal 

or by infection of 
of of the withers is caused b 
a hard object when the rolls, ‘role, 
down in the stall; or may be caused by 
irritation- from a badly fitti collag, 
swaying of the wagon pole, or a blow 
or kick, 

It is a fine practise to let every hank 
worked farm horse have a roll-om gram 
after the harness has been removed in tt 
evening, and if it can be allowed at noo 
time so much the better. Carefully & 
amine the place where the horses are tor 
and remove every hard object that migit 
bruise the withers If cases of fistula g 

poll evil have been prevalent a caniil 
should be for the object 


Paid, | caused the bruises. On one farm we fount 


that horses were hitting their heads @ 
a big, horizontal branch of an oak i 
under which a had to pass on their way 
that poin e horses 
through, sometimes reared hit. te 
branch. See to-it that the 
is 80 adjusted and so free from sharp@ 
rough points that it does not irritaly 
bruise, or cut the top of the neck or heat 
When a horse has bruised its withema 
ll, retire it from work. Put on @ 
ised spot a cold, wet compress mam 
tened with a lotion com d of two dram 
of sugar of lead and a pint of vinegt 
per quart of cold water. ‘This is poisonou 
so care must be taken to keep The lotion 
away from persons and animals. # 
very hot weather, when water can not® 


t 
sprains. 
it pes ferme, cheb ts 
nd pain persistent in the swellag 
and by softening or peinting ot 
liberated by lancing. Th 
y in 
but at the of 


| 


give 
treatment serum or a bacteria. 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M.D.¢, 
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Fitting Horse-Collars 
Poorly-fitted collars cause sore shoulders 


D: ; M says that the collar should be fitted 
farm horse to the horse, and not the horse to the 
XeLS OF . The collar that is too large should 
sting poll got be used on a horse in the hope that he will 

ON. 18 dif large enough so that it will eventually 


When fitting a collar, the horse should be 


of ganding in a natural position on level ground 
cterized he gih his head held at the height maintained 
ful i while at work. The collar, when buckled, 
withers, gould fit snugly to the side of the neck, and 
of th or its face should follow closely and be in even 
collie: with the surface of the shoulders from 
reaks forth, te top of the withers to the region of the 
| the condi. frost. At the throat there should be room 
fistula, for a nan’s hand inside the‘vollar. 
e character, Collars selected should be examined care- 
oll or nape every time they are’to be used. All 
tl ft and sweat should be cleaned off the 
itly forward - 
sas foes. ‘The surface which comes into actual 
\ conditions @ntact with the neck and shoulders of the 
ng, and the horse should always be smooth and hard. 
nd pockets, To prevent galls and more serious condi- 


fons it is not enough to give close attention 
io the selection of the collar. The horses’ 
shoulders should always be washed and given 
gecial care when the animals are at steady 
ter work. If the selection of collars has been 

2 properly made and all other things in regard 


io these pieces of harness have been looked 
er or iter, the care of the horses’ shoulders is a 
nd. ample procéss. Under these conditions 
i 5 washing the shoulders with soap and pure 
rolls, Py water alter the harness has been removed at 
. caused by the end of a day’s work, and thoroughly dry- 
ing the parts by rubbing with clean cloths, is 

collar, @ 

blow all that is necessary. 

id Colts that are being broken to work inspring 
should be started in on light draft while the 
every hank & weather is still cool, so that their shoulders 
Ll -on may be toughened and put into good work- 


in the img condition before hot summer 
red at noon- 
arefully er 
are tordl Aboutthe Sale Dates: Several people will be 
that might disappointed because their pure-bred stock 
of fistula @ my M8 are not announced. But the fault is 
t a cardi their own—their letters came too late. We 
object tht tequested in the February Farm Journal that 
3 alannouncements be sent in six weeks ahead. 
m to us in time. 
in oak te 
m their way 
narrow Horse Breeders’ Association 
nd hit Below is a list of horse breeders’ associations. 
the harnes i} Wf interested in any particular breed, write 
m sharp@ @ ‘0 the association which boosts that breed. 
ot irritalg you can get in touch with breeders who 
or heak have stock for sale. Here are the addresses: 
r Trotter: American Trotti 
s withers Register Association, 137 South Ashlan 
ut on Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
wo N. Y. 
t of vinegt @ , Belgian Draft: American Association of 
poisonoys of Belgian Draft 
, Wabash, Ind. 
», the - eland Bay: Cleveland Bay Society of 


:imals.. America, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


can not Miydesdale: American Clydesdale Asso- 
of OM dation, Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
tpeter aM French Coach: French Coach Horse So- 
4 of wate “ol America, Maple Ave. and Harrison 
vhich steyt St, Oak Park, Ill. 

d useful # French Draft: National French Draft 


Hote Association of America, Fairfield, Ia. 
ch: German, Hanoverian and 
Odenburg Coach Horse Association of Amer- 
ft, La Fayette, Ind. 
: ey: American Hackney Horse So- 
7,400 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 
Jacks and Jennets: 1. American Breeders’ 
F tion of Jacks and Jennets, Columbia, 
mn. 2. Standard Jack and Jennet Registry 
‘ tion, eg Mo. 
Morgan : erican Morgan ister 
eron: Percheron iety erica, 
Sock Yards, Ill. 
e Horse: erican e Horse 
Breeders’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 
paretland Pony: American Shetland Pony 
‘Shire. 


ayette, Ind. 


s for sue. Suffolk 1: American Suffolk Horse Asso- 
vities Witte”, Chicago, Ill. 2. Eastern Suffolk 
a with Club, Trenton, N. J. 
Hhoroughbred: The Jockey Club, Fifth 
& and Forty-sixth St., New York City. 


elch Pony: _ The Welch Pony and Cob 
ety of America, La Fayette, nd. 


than to Aatch more and Jose time and money.~ It simply 
means right feeding and right digestion — health and 
growth. And the easy way to be sure of both is to 
give them the ideal feed for little chicks: 


Pratts 
Buttermilk Baby Chick Food 


This “baby food for baby chicks’’ contains 
exactly the things most needed to build bone, 
muscle and feather, to prevent common chick 
diseases, to make chicks live and grow fast. ion 
C. E. Brett, Dept. of Poultry Service, Rhode 4 ab, 
Island State College, writes “& 


“T have used your Baby Chick Food with the best 
success and would gladly recommend it to anyene 
wanting such food. I not only used it fer baby 
chicks, but for those five to seven weeks of age.” 


Test Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick’Food at our risk:— 
**Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ n 
Sold by 60,000 dealers. There’s one near you. 
Ws 
Write for Pratts Baby Chick Book—Free OS 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto \ 


Pratis Animal and Pouliry Regulators and Remedies, \\ 


Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, Dip and Disinfectant. 


All Sizes 
at Pro 

ately Low Prices 

Direct from 


Galloway’s Factories 


‘ That’s the reason for this low price. This 
saves you the difference between my price and 


lesale figure. Y- al 

Sanitary right fresh from ‘my Wr ite for 

ou mos way—the 

MED modern way of doing business. FREE BOOK 
Send for Gal 8 


TRIAL TEST FOR 180 MILKINGS new Separator =] 


ressed steel; Heavy tinware; 

; Discs separate from each other or order fram this 9 

satisfaction guaranteed or 

gh carbon Money refunded, oO 
Write TODAY 


wm. @aLLowaY. THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
403 Galieway Station WATERLOO. IOWA 


& 


VERLAND and $600 FORD ‘przs 


PRIZES 

On June 380, 1920, I am going to give away $945.00 
Overland 4 Touring Car, fully equipped, to some one who 
answers my Ad, and is the most successful in ¢ ing out 
my simple instructions. In this contest I. will a give 
away a $600.00 1920 Model Ford Touring mj fully equipped 
with Electric Lights and Self-Starter and thousands of 
dollars in Cash Rewards, Bicycles, Gold Watc Diamond 
Rings, Phonographs, etc., etc., and in case a tie I 
“will duplicate the prize tied for. 


GET 1,000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how many 
you can find. Some are looking right at you, same turned 
sidewise. You will find them upside down and every way. 
Mark each face you find with a pencil and mail to me with 
your name and address. If you find as many as five of 
the hidden faces I will enter you in this contest with 1,000 
votes to your credit and send you full particulars, The two 
leaders will get these cars, Why not you? Write today SURE. 
D, W. BEACH, Contest Megr., Dept. 74, Spencer, Indiang 
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Finger Board + 
“My faith is all a doubtful thing, 
Woveon a doubtful loom— 


Uniil there comes, each showery spring; 
A cherry tree in bloom. 
“And Christ who: died upon a tree 
That death had stricken bare, 
Comes beautifully back to me 
In blossoms, everywhere.’ 


and girls:in Oregon are en in 
the work of beautifying their home 
grounds:as part of their club work. 


“My son, deal with men who advertise, 
and you will never lose by it.’”’ Benjamin 
Franklin said this a good’ many years ago. 

“Farm homes abandoned because of 
inconvenience,” reads a head-line. Maybe 
running water in the kitchen would have 
saved some of them. 


A municipal coffee-house as a place of 
recreation. for men who fermerly spent 
their leisure hours in saloons is advocated 
for Sacramento, Calif. 

The man who makes good butter can 
always:find: a ready market at a good 

rice; especially if he lets folks know that 
S has good butter to sell. 


“Tt remains true now as it has always 
been,’’ said Theodore Roosevelt, “that in 
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the last. resort the country districts. are 
those in which we are surest to: find: the 
old American spirit, the old’ American 
habits of thought and ways of living.” 


Since July 1, 1919, seventy new con- 
solidated schools have been established in 
Iowa. Many of these schools serve hot 
lunches, have ideally planned buildings, 
and offer courses of vocational training. 


The school at Middleton, Canyon 
county, Idaho, plans to give an enter- 
tainment, the proceeds from which will be 


used: for purchasing: scales on which to — 


weigh the school children, to see whether 
they are in good physical condition. 

Of 20,115 ns listed in the latest 
edition of ‘‘Who’s Who,” 14,660, or 74.5 
per cent, had college education; 3,644, or 
16.5 per cent, had secondary school 
education, and 1,891, or nine per cent, had 
a common school education.—School Life: 


Planning to use dynamite for blasting 
stumps? 80, we will tell you where to 
secure free some valuable- books, telling 
how to use dynamite; also, where to write 
for special information. Be sure to refer 
to this page and enclose stamp when 
writing to us. 

A young man near Colfax, Ia., wants to 
know how to divide the proceeds of a farm 
he contemplates renting. He isto furnish 
all the labor; the owner furnishes every- 
thing else, except certain expenses which 
he mentions and which are to be paid by 
the tenant. If these expenses were to be 


one-third of the products. In tiiamm—m 


id by the landiord, the usual tena 
ease where the tenant furnishes nothing d 
but. the nan. labor .is for the 


we would suggest that the two pantiquaam 
the agreement come to an un F 
ing about what these expenses likely: 
to amount to, or even to wait anim 
how much they are, and then let (iggy 
ant have enough more than his usual thing 


to pay these expenses. ’ 
r 4- SMALL FIELD : 
TOMAME 
LOOK NEAT 


FENCE 


LS 

tis - 

| 


This splendid corner post shown aie 
was made from an old hot-water tank ay 
it on your field. But meanwhile yous 
easily send us me idea for that Exper 
mental Farm. Thank you. 


Soybeans—a Money-Making, Soil-Building Crop 


coming into: their own. over seed 

at $35. a bushel and still advancin 
is almost. prohibitive. The high price o 
the seed, taken im cOnnection with the un- 
certainty of. securing a stand, makes many 
farmers look for substitutes. Corn-belt 
farmers are beginning»to use soybeans in- 
stead of clover. 

Soybean hayrfills the bill. All kinds of 
stock relish it and its feeding value is quite 
as high as clover hay. The cost of beans 
sufficient:to seed an acre is much less than 
the cost of sufficient clover seed for a like 
area; and provided the soybeans are good, 
there oon be little danger of not securing 
a stand. So that are more than a 
year old are-liable to be worthless as seed. 

Soybeans belong to the same family as 
does-clover. They are, therefore; nitrogen 
gatherers: They are: not so particular 
about their: environment as clover is. 
ec tp a grow and make very satisfactory 
yields. onrsoils somewhat acid, where it is 
impossible to get) a stand! of clover. Soy- 
beans will “rather excessive. mois- 
ture conditions:and are also quite drought- 
resistant. 


comin ino: own. ans are 


Prepare Ground. as for Corn 


The seed-bed. should. be- prepared as for 
corn. If the soil is acid, better yields will 


be obtained if the Jand is giver an ap-~ 


lication of d limestone, though un- 

ie v this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The soil should be thoroughty inoc- 
ulated with the. p bacteria. This may 
be done by-scattering on the’ seed-bed;. at 
the rate of 200 or 300 pounds an acre, soil 
taken froma field where the previous 
there were grown soybeans having nodules 
on their-roots. After’scattering the soil, 
it should be-immiediately harrowed in. 

Possibly a better method is to sprinkle 
the seed with a dilute solution of glue. 
Thoroughly mix until each seed is slightl 
moistened, then dust over the seeds suf. 
ficient wellMnoculated soil to take up the 
moisture;..and. again thoroughly mix. 
Spreath out'to-dry: They are then ready 
to sow and. not be e ‘to, the 
direetsunlight. Sunlight kills the-bacteria. 

A géod. time tosow soybeans is just after 


By R. W. STARK, Illinois 


the corn has been planted. They may be 
sown with a grain drill, or drilled with a 
corn-planter, using special plates. 

Soybeans may be grown either for hay 
or for a seed crop. If grown for hay, a 
rather better quality may be obtained by 
letting the seed feed from every cup of the 
drill. This method of seeding will require 
about four’or five pecks of seed to an acre. 
It is not advisable to sow this way if the 
ground is full of weed seed. A good grade 
of hay anda rather better quality of seed 
ean be obtained by stepping part of the 
drill cups and sowing in rows frem twenty- 
eight to thirty-two inches apart. Drop 
from four to six beans to the foot. This 
will require from one-to two pecks of beans 
to the acre, depending upon the size of the 
beans. 

soybeans depe argely upon tting 
the beans through the. ground. Bo not 
sow beans too deep; from one* to-one: and 
one-half: inches is deep enough. When 
the beans start to. grow; the two halves 
are pushed up through the ground. If a 
hard crust has formed’on the ground after 
planting, it will be nece to break the 
crust so the plants can get through: 

Soybeans require clean cultivation. If 
sown in rows frony twenty-eight to thirty- 
two inches apart, the ordinary tools used 
in cultivating corn may be used. ‘If sown 
broadcast or in rows seven or eight inches 
apart, they may be cultivated with a 
rotary hoe bare the plants are twelve 
inches high: 


Whien-To Cut Soybeans: 


Soybeans should be eut for hay when the 
seeds have become fully formed, but arestill 
soft, and»before the leaves begin to fall. 
Cut with a mower and let lie in. thesswath 
until well cared: They cure rather slowly. 
Rake while the dew is on to avoid losing 
the leaves. 

If a seed crop is desired, the: beans 
should .be allowed to become fully ma- 
tured: Most. varieties will by that time 
have lost the greater part or all of their 


leaves. They may be cut either withy 
binder or with a mower, and: afterwa 
raked. After becoming thoroughhyeumt 
they may be threshed with an-ordingy 
grain separator. It will be necessary, 
ever, to decrease the speed.of the ¢ylingt 
and to remove a part or all of the te 
from the concaves. 

Special care should be taken in stony 
soybeans, as they readily mold and becim 
worthless for seed. 

Soybeans leave the ground 
condition for growing wheat. If theyae 
sown broadcast or in rows seven orem 
inches the wheat may? be 
without further preparation of the’soll 
soon as out of way. 
grown in cultivated rows, a light dis 
and harrowing to level the bee 
that is necessary. 4 

At present prices, from $6 to $7 a busltl 
growing soybeans for seed is a mosbiae 
tractive business. The writer has gum 
soys on low-priced land, the soil of whit 
is usually so water soaked in the Spm 
and so dry in the summer that a corm a 
is very uncertain. Beans sown @ 
land in June withstood the dry, hotait 
mers and made from twelve to 
bushels an acre. Better -yields’ om” 
fertile soil may readily be obtained: 


Soybeans and Corn Make Good’ Silage 


Just. now live stock mem are becommlig® 
terested in the practise of sowing soybem® 
with their corn. The best way to.dou® 
is to use a bean attachment on thec® 
planter. Less satisfactory results cama 
obtained by mixing beans and«com® 
gether in the planter boxes, using 
three parts of corn to two-of beans: 
The advantage in growing 

with corn is to provide a nitrogenous 
centrate for stock when turnediih® 
harvest the corn crop»or to: cleam 
stalk pasture. The yield: of com wil 
doubtless be somewhat reduced by the 
beans, but it is generally consi 
this will be more than compensated 10 
the quantity and- the high feeding va" 
of the beans. Also,. soybeans: 
make good silage—better 
alone, so many Indiana stockmen 87% 
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- Save Time and Labor 
—Make Work Easier 


There’s an Atkins Saw for every 

‘ purpose—and every Atkins Saw is 

designed and made to run easier, 

cut faster and hold its edge longer 
than any other saw. 


Whether you need a cross-cut saw for one 
or two men, a circular saw, a buck saw, 
hand saw, power drag saw, pruning saw, 
meat saw or any saw for any use—it will pay 
you to buy the extra value insured by the 
fnaame—Atkins. You will find it worth many 
times more than any other saw—a few of 
the reasons are given on this page. 


If your dealer does not handle Atkins Saws 
and Tools—ask for any of these free booklets 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 


~ 
Ss 


‘‘Segment 


Ground’”’ 


Atkins invented and developed 
the segment grinding process—~you 
cannot get it in any other saw. It 
means faster, easier sawing. 


The tooth edge of an Atkins 
Saw is the thickest part of the 
blade—each tooth is made to cut, 
and wherever the teeth go the blade 
follows without sticking or binding. 


The illustration above shows, on 
the left, how the blade:tapers from 
toothtoback. Inadditiontheblade 
tapers from the ends to the middle, 
The blade section shown on the 
right is an imitation of segment 
grinding—it binds and sticks. 

The Atkins family has been 
making saws for three hundred 
years. And Atkins laboratories 
today have worked out the finest 
saw steel formulas known—in At- 
kins Silver Steel. In material, 
tempering, rolling’ and every par- 
ticular, Silver Steel is a guarantee 
that your Atkins will hold a keen 
edge, stay sharp longer and need 
lese fitting. It means the best in 
material and workmanship. - 


Any of these booklets will be 

sent you free —just check the 

one that interests you and 

write your name and address 
on this page margin. 


“Tue Saw ON THE Farm”, @ 
book of carpenter helps telling how 
to build, make neat joints and care 
for saws. ‘“THe Story oF ‘Sitver 
Sense’’, 
Cross Cur Saws’’, ‘*‘Sutver 
Street’ Drac Saws’*, “ATKINS 
CuiseL Saws", ATxins Mri 
Saws’’, ‘‘Arxins Braces’, ‘‘Ar- 
KINS PLASTERING Trowezs’” and 
**Tue Atkins Time Boox’’. 


tkins &Co. Inc. 3% Indiana olis, USA 


Ax ers of Silver Steel Saws & Jools 


Look for the name Atkins” on 
the blade of any Saw 
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Before You Buy Your New 
pring Suit, Read This! 


OOD news for your purse—and your making faddish models means frequent Costly FF dese 
appearance ! Clothcraft Clothes are now changes in production plans and machinery, 
made on a new policy that confines itself to And with the saving now made in this wag © 
the smart, sensible and sturdy simplified Clothcraft is not only able to give bette aa 
models that most men seem to prefer. value than ever before but is able to guge§ i: 
Such a change in policy permits a consider- antee these suits unqualifiedly to give sat, § 1% 
able saving in the cost of manufacturing, for factory wear and service. 


(THAT this new policy is not the only feature 
that tends to give Clothcraft such exceptional 


value is apparent to all who visit the Clothcraft TI 
plant. For in every nianufacturing process, from ing 
the cutting of the fabric until the garment is com- Gen 
careful study and experiment have over- mou 
looked no detail that will do the task just as well theit 
for less, or a little better for the same expenditure ~ sign 
of time and money. bas 
_ An example of just how"far this goes is shown in af g} 
the accompanying picture. The operator uses a 
double needle and an automatic knife. This saves T 
the valuable time of an experienced pocket-maker ~ wo 8 
and eliminates two costly operations. fron 
A score of just such time and money-saving devices Fra 
are in use throughout the plant. A second inter- play 
esting example is here shown. The operator is afte 
taping and trimming edges, work that required hun 
five separate operations until Clothcraft thin 
efficiency cut them down to two. These short- bun 
cuts save more of the minutes that mean ms, 
dollars to Clothcraft purchasers. a 
R 
on 
100, 
tea 
In 
chu 
are 


CLOTHCRAFT 


CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


at The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in YOUR TOWN. 


the 

CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES carry aker’s written guarantee of satisfactory wear and service end 
dealer's own guarantee of fit and good fooks For the latest Clothcraft Clothes Book seaa® 

The ciss Co., 630 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, O. . 
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belong to the “I See” Club? To join, each 


Many curious and odd contributions come to The 
member must promise to keep his or her eyes — 


Farm Journal, and this 'é is devoted to them. 


all that is beautiful and interesting in How many have you sent in? Keep your eyes open. 


OR more than 4,000 years Chinese 
Piss have known of the applica- 


tion of legumes and compost and of 
‘ their value in treating the soil so as to 
production. Think that over. 


The hen that produces a ten-cent egg 
jeserves first-class hotel accommodations. 


Of the world’s 7,884,000 automobiles, 

§,500,000 are in the United States. 

It is stated by the Federal Department 
of Justice that $500,000,000 is taken from 
the investing public every year by schemes 
that have no possibility of making good 
and never do. We had better 
repeat, “ Watch your step.” 


There are many ways of los- 
ing one’s life. Dispatches from 
Geneva state that nearly 300 
mountain climbers have lost 
their lives in the Alps since the 
» signing of the armistice. And this 
has been called the “noblest 


of sports.” 


This was respectfully referred 
to Sam Loyd. One of Our Folks 
from Washington wrote: “Our 
Frank is two ges e 

ing out of doors the day 
I noticed him 
hunting as if he had lost some- 
thingand asked him what he was 
bunting for in the snow. “Mam- 
ma,” he answered, “I can’t find 
Senta Claus’s deer tracks anywhere. 
Where did they go?” 


Recent! while there was a breakdown 
on the s-Siberian railroad, about 


100,000 camels were used in transporting 
tea alone between Kalgan and Kiakhta. 
In Mongolia, Trans-Baikalia and Man- 
churia, between one and two million camels 
are now acting as carriers. 


HERE she sits in all her grandeur out- 
* side of a railway station in New Mexi- 
Th; Like all modern women she\has a job. 
. dish, job is to sell baskets of reed and 
&§ es of baked earth to the travelers. 


Me she does it! “When you stop in to 


see the Editor of this page he will show 
you that first little dish you see in the 
photogra h. It makes a very nice re- 
ceptacle for pens and pencils. 

P. 8S. Mrs. Editor thought the leggings 
rather bulky. 


HAT is the loveliest spot in 

your staté? We should like 

to have a photograph of it. 

From these forty-eight photo- 

graphs we might be able to pick 

. out the most beautiful spot in 
the United States 


A Tank in Action— 1920 


fas more than a year ago this 
fala ood tank was on a mission 
eath and destruction. Today, it 
ambles over the country, carrying a gay 
ae of travelers on a sight-seeing trip. 
alk of your swords being beaten into 
plowshares—here is a murderous tank 
converted into a “rubberneck”’ car. 


Horse-Power in the Garden 


we urged that the garden 
should be laid out so that it can be 
worked with a horse. If to be cultivated 
with a hand hoe it gets neglected, or the 
womenfolk have to do the work. With 
many, in the busy season, there really 
does not appear to be time for work in the 
garden, but our remedy will generally 
prove effective—have it so that it can be 
worked by horse-power. Two hours, once 
a week, will do the business. Then the 
men will find time when otherwise they 
would not.— The Farm Journal, A pril,1880. 


Progress from Then to Now 


1498, April 7—Anne of Brittany first wore 
black for mourning. 

1521, April 14—LutherJwas condemned 
for his views by the Faculty of 
Theology of Paris. 


: 1627, April 13—First German opera, 


Daphne, by Opitz, produced. 

1663, April 8—The first 
was printed and the Drury Lane 
Theater in London was opened. 

1667, April 27—Milton sold the copyright 
of “Paradise Lost” for £5 down, and 
£5 more on the sale of each of the 
first three editions. He received only 
£10 in all. 

1766, April 10—Convicts departed from 
Newgate prison, London, for America. 

1775, April 14—First Anti-Slavery society 

. formed by Quakers in Philadelphia. 

1803, April 30—Louisiana was purchased 

from France for $15,000,000. 


1817, April 10—A man sold- his wife in 
open market at Dartmoor, England, 
for two guineas. 

1874, April 25—Philadelphia Produce Ex- 
change was organized. 

1912, April 19—A bill imposing educational 
test on immigrants to the United 
States was passed by the Senate. 


“Charges-Plenty” Some Name 


N a lawsuit in a United States court 
many of the first families of America 
, were co-defendants. They are Plain-Face, 
Takes-Many-Women, Sits-Down-Far- 
Away, The-Other-Medicine, Kis-First, 
Brings-Well-Known, She-Sees-It, Pretty- 
Tail, Pretty-Paint, Looks-At- 
The-Shell, Bull-Robe, Takes- 
Her-Horse, Round-Rock, Yellow- 
Pine-Bush, Has-Two-Pipes, 
Iron-Head, Shows-A-Fish, Bears- 
Head, Arrow-Head, High-Hawk, 
Bird-Woman and Charges- 
Plenty. 

The trouble was that Bull-Robe 
and Sits-Down-Far-Away died 
recently and went away to the 
happy hunting grounds and that 
their land in Montana must be 
divided among the heirs. 

That name “Charges-Plenty” 
seems so familiar these days that 
there must be several of him. 


The Vote Is On! 


HE “straw vote” announced 

in the March Farm Jour- 
nal is under way. We want to 
hear from Our Folks in every state, to see 
how near the conventions come to nomi- 
nating the men Our Folks choose. Your 
votes must be in by April 1. 

At the Tractor Show in Kansas City 
a straw vote of more than 12,000 showe 
Leonard Wood a favorite, Bryan second, 
Hoover third and Lowden, of Illinois, a 
close fourth. The first vote we received 
was for Leonard Wood. 


The Tractor Is Adaptable 


Ee Central Illinois the power for a huge 
Ferris wheel gave out. Did the manager 


despair? He did not, but simply sent for 
a farm tractor. It was brought, the belt 


was attached, the motor was. started and 
the big wheel began to revolve. ‘ 
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Copyright 1920; by The Goodyear Tire & RubberGs: 


Think What Punishment They Stand 


AVE. you ever considered how As you know, Goodyear Heavy Tourist ~ 
much depends upon the tubes in Tubes, just as the Goodyear Tubes so. 
the tires of a racing car? | favored by racers, are made of pure gumr 
No matter how staunch a casing may strips, bur/t up layer-upon-layer. 
be, it cannot withstand the punish- 
ment inflicted by the track unless the 
tube, also, is flawless. 


; During the American racing season of 
1919, every important race of fifty 
miles or more, on speedway and road, 
was won on Goodyear Cord Tires. Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come 
While that is splendid tribute to the in a water-proof and oil-proof bag. 
Goodyear Cord ‘Tire, it is also proof | Get them from your Goodyear Service 
conclusive of the superior quality of Station Dealer. More of them are used 
Goodyear Tubes. than any other kind. 


GOOD 


Their cost is but little more (an average 
of seventy cents) than the cost of tubes 
of lesser merit. Do you consider it econ- 
omy to risk a costly casimg to save so 
small a sum? 
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PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Ovens 


WO of the 

popular Alad- 
din Cooking Uren- 
sils—the Aladdin 
Aluminum Tea 
Kettle and the 
Aladdin Enameled 
Steel Double Boiler 
are illustrated 
with this stove. 


A Modern Farm Kitchen 


It's easy to keep trim and neatly-cool in a modern 
farm kitchen—equipped with a New Perfection Stove 
and Water Heater. 


ist 
so. The Long Blue Chimney burner is the secret. 
m 
SPEEDY—Lights and gives cooke STEADY—Flame stays where set 
Ing heat instantly—no fire to —needs no watching. Steady 
ge build—no slow flame to gener- cooking heat, not a sweltering fire. 
eS ate. A speedy start. 
HOT—F -ooki 
CLEAN—Does not blacken pots 
the abundance of speedy, steady, 
so and pans. Turns every drop of 
kerosene oil into clean, intense Clean, intense heat ts driven fu 
heat—no smoke, soot or dis- force directly against the utensil. 
ne agreeable odor. Eliminates kitchen drudgery. 
a A clean, speedy, reliable stove—steaming hot water at all hours 
ed —modern comfort and convenience for busy farm kitchens! 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves, Ovens and Water Heaters are 
sold by good dealers everywhere. Ask for a demonstration or 
write for free New Perfection booklets. 


Made Also makers of 
THE CLEV ND PERFECTION 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. Oi] Heaters and 
7752 PLATT AVE. ALADDIN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oil Stove goods made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 


Cooking Utlensils 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certain-teed is 
greater than that covered by any other kind of pre- 
pared roofing. Certain-teed comes in rolls-—both in 
the staple gray kind and the mineral-surfaced green 
or red, and also in green or red mineral-surfaced 
shingles for residences. Light, medium and heavy 
Certain-teed Roofings are guaranteed for five, ten or 
fifleen years respectively. The mineral-surfaced 
Certain-teed is guaranteed for ten years 


CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 


Buying Roofs by the Year 


AFTER all, the only accurate way of figuring 
the cost of a roof is to divide its total cost by 
the number of years service that it gives. 


With Certain-teed the total cost is low and the 
‘number of years is high. 


A three-ply Certain-teed roof—the kind generally 
used on barns—is guaranteed for fifteen years 
and as a rule lasts considerably longer. 


Yet the cost per square is much lower than that 
of less modern forms of roofing, and the cost or 
laying is also low, because even unskilled labor 
can put it down very quickly. 


Dividing the total cost of Certain-teed by the 
number of years service shows a most moderate 
cost per year. 


Those who have compared this cost per year with 
that which they have usually paid, find that 
Certain-teed represents a reallyamazing economy. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Certain: 


int Products 
> 


PAINT: VARNISH-ROOFING & RELAFED-BUILDING- PRODUCTS 
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